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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REPRESENTATION AND VOTE 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6, 1960 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 5 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICTARY, 
Washington, 1). 

The subcommittee was called to order at 10 a.m., in room 346, House 
Office Building, the Hon. Emanuel Celler (chairman of the committee) 
presiding. : 

Present : Emanuel Celler, Peter W. Rodino, Jr., Byron G. Rogers, 
Lester Holtzman, Harold D. Donohue, Herman Toll, William M. 
McCulloch, William E. Miller, and George Meader. 

Also present: Cyril F. Brickfield, counsel, William H. Crabtree, 
associate counsel, and Richard Peet, counsel. 

The Cuamrman. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Keating, is your statement going to be long? I promised 
Congressman Multer, who has to go to a committee meeting, that 
hemight speak briefly. Will that be agreeable to you ¢ 

Senator Krarinc. Yes, Mr. Chairman. We convene at 10 this 
morning. Iam awaiting a call. If we have a quorum call or some- 
thing right at the start, ] would have to leave. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Multer, will you yield to Senator Keating ‘ 

Mr. Muurer. Of course. 

Senator Kreatine. I think I am safe,Mr. Chairman. I will be about 
10 minutes. 

The CuarrMan. However, the Chair wishes to read a statement first. 

In sponsoring this legislation, which I introduced last year—Sep 
tember 11, 1959—I am hopeful that a constitutional amendment will 
be adopted in the very near future, giving the people of the District 
of Columbia the right to vote in Federal elections, as well as an 
enfranchised voice in the affairs of our National Legislature. 

It seems incongruous that citizens as far away as Hawaii and 
Alaska have the right to vote, while the residents of the seat of the 
government do not, especially when it is remembered that the men 
and women of the District of Columbia have all the obligations of 
citizenship, including the payment of Federal taxes, of local taxes, 
and sery ice in our Armed Forces. 

The District of Columbia, with more than 850.000 residents. has a 
greater number of persons than 15 of our States and a greater number 
of its sons and daughters served in our Armed Forces in World War I] 
than served from a third of our States. 

The District's population, in fact, exceeds the combined population 
of Alaska, Nevada, and Wyoming, three States which are represented 
by nine men in Congress, while the District of Columbia remains 
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unrepresented. In 1948, the last time the District tax contributions 
were reported separately, the District paid over $363 million in Fed. 
eral taxes—more than the contributions of 25 States. 

One may ask: W hy have the residents of a District of ¢ ‘olumbia 
been denied the right to vote for President and Vice President and 
excluded from representation in the Congress? A study of the con- 
stitutional debates of the Constitutional Convention of 1787 and alse 
of the contemporary writings of our leading statesmen of that day 
discloses that it was not the intention of our F ounding Fathers to deny 
the District such rights. The denial stems, apparently, from an over- 
sight or omission on their part, for nowhere in our fundamental instru- 
ment is there an express prohibition against voting by residents of the 
District; it is just that the Constitution simply does not provide for 
the right. 

At the time the Constitution was being considered in Philade ‘Iphia i in 
1787, James Madison wrote in the Federalist, No. 43, that the in- 
habitants of the new Federal city should “of course have their 
voice in the election of the government which is to exercise authority 
over them.” But at that time it was not known where the seat of 
government would be or W hat would he the s1Ze of the area ceded to the 
Federal Government for that purpose. It might have been, for all 
the Founding Fathers knew, a very small area indeed, just enough 
to encompass the Federal buile lings needed to carry out the business 
of government, with residents surrounding it retaining their State 
citizenships. In anv event, no provision for national represents ition 
of the Federal inh: ibit: ants was included. As the remarks of Madison 
suggest, however, the failure to do so was due to an oversight rather 
than to any intention by the framers to deny residents of the District 
the right to vote. 

Te hnieally, voting rights are denied District residents because the 
Constitution is said to provide machinery only through the States for 
the election of Senators and Representatives to Congress and for selee- 
tion of the President and Vice President (art. - sec. 2). Sinee the Dis- 
trict is not a State or part of a State, there Is no m ichinery through 
which its citizens may partic Ipate In such matters. 

The correction of this omission is the sole purpose of my resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 529, which calls for a simp le amendment to 
the Constitution, which would authorize Congress to pass laws per 
mitting District citizens to vote in national elections and to elect 
Delegates to the House of Representatives with such powers as 
Congress determines. It provides 

That the number of District Delegates aa the House of 
Representatives shall be determined by an apportionment me thod 
known as the method of equal proportions with the District recety- 
ing, generally, as many Delegates as each State is entitled to 
Representatives on a population basis but in no event less than 
one Delegate: 

That the Delegates are to have such powers, including the 
right fo vote, as the (‘ongress by law may preseribe ; 

That District residents may vote In national elections and 
he entitled to as many electoral votes for President and Vice 
President as the District has Delegates in the Congress. 
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I wish to emphasize that my resolution does not conflict with or 
have any bearing upon the question of “home rule” for the District 
of Columbia. This is not an “either-or” proposition. My amend- 
ment provides for a vote in Federal elections and representation in the 
House. While I have always favored home rule and I will continue 
to work for home rule, and I have signed petitions for home rule, 
this bill is not a home rule bill nor is it a substitute for home rule. 

It is a matter of public record that the residents of the District 
of Columbia have been campaigning for the right to vote almost since 
the time the land which became known as the District of Columbia 
was ceded by the States of Virginia and Maryland. ‘Their early cam- 
paigns for the franchise we re supported by several Presidents. Presi- 
dents James Monroe in 1818, Andrew Jackson in 1831, William Henry 
Harrison in 1841, and Andrew Johnson in 1866 urged national repre- 
sentation for the District in v: arious forms. 

in addition, there have been numerous resolutions over the years— 
some 75 in number. Of these, three were favorably reported by the 
Judiciary Committees of the Congress—in the Senate in 1922 and 
1925 and by the House Judiciary Committee in 1940. 

I may mention that I supported and voted for the bill in 1940 
which was favorably reported by this committee. 

In this Congress for the first time a resolution has passed one of 
the Houses of Congress. The Senate, on February 2, 1960, favorably 
approved Senate Joint Resolution 39. This circumstance and the 
recent granting of statehood to Alaska and Hawaii lead me to be 
optimistic about succeeding in getting my amendment adopted by the 
House during this Congress. 

The long struggle to give a vote to the District of Columbia has 
slowly but surely educated the American public to the point where 
there is little resistance to giving the vote to the residents of the 
District. Because of this circumstance, I feel that my resolution 
stands an excellent chance of succeeding. 

This legislation will in no way lessen the control of Congress over 
the seat of government. It merely insures the District of Columbia 
the right to vote in national elections and to have a representative 
voice in the (‘ongress. Certainly the legislation is long over due. I 
hope the subcommittee, the full committee, and the Congress will act 
favorably on my resolution and recommend it for submission to the 
several States so that it may become a part of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

(H.J. Res. 529 follows:) 


(HAJ. Res. 529, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


JOINT RESOLUTION Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
granting representation in the House of Representatives and in the Electoral College to 
the District ef Columbia 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That the following article is hereby proposed as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution only if ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States within seven years from the date of its submission by the 
Congress : 
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“ ARTICLE— 





“Secrion 1. The people of the District constituting the seat of the Government 
of the United States shall elect, in such manner and under such regulations ag 
the Congress shall provide by law : 

“A number of Delegates to the House of Representatives to serve during 
each Congress determined by the method known as the method of equal pro. 
portions or by any other method currently employed for determining the 
number of Representatives, with such powers as the Congress, by law, provides: 
but the District shall have at least one Delegate ; and 

“A number of electors of President and Vice President equal to the whole 
number of delegates to the House of Representatives to which the District js 
entitled under this article; such electors shall possess the qualifications required 
by article I] of this Constitution; they shall be in addition to those appointed 
by the States, but they shall be considered, for the purposes of the election of 
President and Vice President, to be electors appointed by a State; and they 
shall meet in the District and cast their ballots as provided by the twelfth article 
of amendment. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation.” 

Mr. MeCut.tocn. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy that you have 
set hearings on your resolution, upon which testimony will be taken 
at length. 

I think it is apparent to all know ledgable citizens that there is 
great interest in this proposal. 

There are some things to be considered, and I know that they will 
be carefully considered in view of the testimony that will be given 
in these hearings. 

I have not prejudged the proposal. I do not think that it is in 
keeping with a committee on the judiciary to prejudge any proposals 
until the record is written. Iam sure that we will write a full and 
complete record, such that will give all Members of Congress the basic 
facts upon which they can finally work their will. That procedure 
is, of course, in accord: ance with the best traditions of America. 

Mr. Roptno. Mr. Chairman, I concur in the statement which you 
made wholeheartedly and feel that these hearings will justify the need 
for a resolution such as the one you have introduced. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as these resolutions provide 
for Delegates to the House of Representatives, | am wondering if we 
can explore the idea, since these resolutions also provide that the Presi- 
dent and Vice President be based upon the apportionment, as if they 
were respective States, as to whether or not we should also consider 
in this resolution the addition of a couple of Senators over in the 
U.S. Senate, because that is the most deliberative body that we have, 
and they can certainly express themselves over there. I think this 1s 
something for us to consider as we go along with these hearings. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you say the Senate is the most deliberative 
body ? 

Mr. RoaGers. They have unlimited debate, and is | understand the 
people of the District want to express themselves so that they have 
two Senators over there. If they are going to give us three Delegates 
in the House, I am sure they can express the interests of the people of 
the District of ( ‘olumbia. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you want to change that to mean the most—— 

Mr. Rocers. Talkative / 

The Cuamman. Lengthy deliberative body. 
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Mr. Rocers. Yes, sir; splendid, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Toll 4 

Mr. Tour. Mr, Chairman, I am tremendously impressed by the 
statement of our distinguished chairman and I wholehe artedly sup- 
port it. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Chairman, I think I will wait until I hear from 
my distinguished Senator, Senator Keating. I know I will be greatly 
enlightened on this matter. 

The Cuamman. Senator Keating, we will be very happy to hear 
from you. Youare always welcome. 






STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH B. KEATING, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Senator Krarine. Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate that. I must 
admit to a certain feeling of nostalgia here. I want to express my 
gratitude to my colleague, Congressman Rogers, for the encomiums 
which he has he: aped upon the Senate of the United States, and to all 
of you my gratitude for this opportunity to be heard. 

i will try to be brief. If, Mr. Chairman, for the sake of brevity or 
because of a call, I should not complete my statement, I would ask 
that it be made a part of the record at this point. 

The Cuamrman. Without objection, that will be done. 

Senator Keating. This is a very important day for the people of 
the District of Columbia. I am sure they are grateful that this sub- 
committee has met to consider a plight which they have faced for 
many, many ye ars. 

The subcommittee certainly is to be commended for the decision 
to meet and consider this problem. I am confident, on the basis of 
my long association with this committee during my service in the 
House, that it will be very sympathe tic to the arguments it will hear 
in favor of granting the right of suffrage to the citizens of the District 
of Columbia. 

I will leave it to the representatives of this community, who are 
represe nted here by many outstanding men and women, to explain 
the injustice of the District of Columbia’s present predicament. ] 
know they will have no difficulty in convineing the members of this 
subcommittee that it is wholly un-American to deny representation 
to an area of the country which exceeds in population, as the chair- 
man has indicated, 12 States which have full representation rights in 
both the House and Senate. I know they will have no difficulty in 
convincing you that it is wholly undemocratic to deny representation 
toan area of the country which contributes more F ‘eder il taxes to the 
Federal Treasury than is contributed by any one of 25 States of the 
Union. I know they will have no diffie ulty In convineing you that if 
is wholly unjus { to deny representation fo nh area of the country 
which contributed more men and women to the Armed Forces of our 
country during World War I] than any 1 of 14 other States. 

This is America. We do not believe in second-class citizenship. 
We do not believe in taxation without represents ation. We do not 
believe that men and women who are asked to risk their very lives 
for their country. should be denied the right to participate in its 
political processes, 
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I say to the members of this subcommittee that this condition jg 
inconsistent with our principles, with our traditions, and with our 
aspirations. It implies to the rest of the world that we do not prae- 
tice what we whee in our Nation’s Capital. I know it is difficult 
to stir widespread concern for the problems of the residents of the 
District of Columbia. We all have our own constituents whose prob- 
lems deserve and receive our primary attention. But this is in no 
sense just a matter of local concern. This condition impairs America’s 
prestige throughout the world. This condition aa Americans 
throughout our country. I know, for example, that it has received 
extensive editorial comments in hewsp: ipers in all parts of the United 
States. I know that the chairman has had my experience of receiving 
many letters on this issue from constituents. 

In all of this comment, not a single argument appears against the 
proposition that the residents of the District of Columbia should be 
allowed to vote and enjoy representation in Congress. The only point 
of contention has been how much and what kind of re presentation is 
appropriate. In my view, the District deserves to have home rule, 
as well as national representation. 

I share entirely the chairman’s viewpoint which he expressed, that 
home rule and national representation are two separate and distinct 
matters. In my view, the District should have as many representa- 
tives in Congress as any other political unit of our Nation of similar 
population, and, in my view, those representatives should have the 
same powers and duties as any others, although as you probably 
realize, the resolution which went through the Senate did not pre- 
scribe what those powers and duties would be. 

I realize that we shall have to compromise somewhere short of 
these ideals, as a practical matter. The resolution passed by the 
Senate was a compromise, worked out by a number of Members with 
a strong interest in this problem. 

The Cuarrman. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Senator Kratine. Yes. 

The CHatrman. I think a great deal of credit is due to you be- 
cause it was your amendment, I believe, that caused, as far as the 
Senate is concerned, the people of the District of Columbia to havea 
vote. 

Senator Keating. I appreciate that Mr. Chairman. I offered it 
on behalf of my colleagues, Senator Beall of Maryland, and Senator 
Case of South Dakota, and myself, at a time apparently when the 
climate was ripe for action in that field. I appreciate the comments 
of the chairman. 

The joint objective which we had was to get as much relief as pos 
sible from the present condition. We succeeded by a cooper: ative ef- 
fort in getting through the Senate a resolution which would give the 
District full representation in the electoral college and in the House 
of Representatives. 

House Joint Resolution 529 does not go as far as the Senate-passed 
resolution. As I have indicated, under the Senate resolution, the peo- 
ple of the District would be entitled to “a number of Delegates to 
the House of Representatives equal to the number of Representatives 
to which they would be entitled if the District were a State.” House 
Joint Resolution 529 would give the same representation in the House, 
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although the language is somewhat different. However, under the 
Senate-passed resolution, the people of the District would be entitled 
toa number of electors for President and Vice President— 

equal to the whole number of Senators and Representatives in the Congress to 
which the District would be entitled if it were a State. 

The Crairman. Will youagain yield ¢ 

Senator Keating. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMman. I believe your amendment provides for five Dele- 
gates. 

Senator Kearina. It provided for the number of Delegates— 

The Cnamman. Five electors, ] mean. 

Senator Krearinc. It would be the number of Delegates which the 
District would have Representatives if it were a State. It calls for a 
number of electors which the District would have if it were a State, 
which would be two more than the number of Representatives in Con- 
gress. Whether the District would have two or three Delegates under 
its p resent population is in dispute. 

The Cramoman. In other ine you provide for two electors as the 
States have two electors because they have two Senators 

Senator Kearine. That is right. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Would the gentleman yield 4 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Rocers. In connection with my suggestion about Senators be- 
ing named, wouldn’t it be fair that if you are going to base this on a 
question of electorals, the number as you indicate if the population 
is such that they would be entitled to three De legates, wouldn't they 
by the same token be entitled really to five votes rather than three 
because, as you point out, there are a number of States that don’t 
even qualify for one, like Delaware, Vermont, Wyoming, and Nevada. 

Senator Keartne. I am not sure T understand your question. 

Mr. Rogers. My question is: wouldn’t it be just as easy to name two 
for the Senate and have the re pre sentation the same so that you will 
have the same equal number of electors for the District of Columbia 
as vou would for all the States / 

Senator Ky vrTING. Do you mean to provide in the resolution for 
the election of two Senators / 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

You have passed a resolution saying that you will have three x yer4 
gates here in the House. You haven't taken acre of yourself at all. 
You haven't provided that the District of Columbia will oe any 
voice in a coequi al legisk ative body. Since you are roing to limit the 
electors to the electoral college to a population basis, as you do the 
representatives, why wouldn't it be, if you want to be fair about it, 
fair to give two to the Senate and give them the same duties and 
responsibilities that you are going to give the Delegates? 

Senator Karine. I think that those who have studied this problem 
realize that to try to convert this into virtually a statehood bill, 
would cause complications of great magnitude, and that would be 
the effect of the suggestion which you have made: I am afraid. 

Knowing the complexion of the Sen: ite am sure it would sound 
the death knell of any Senate legislation if we tried to make this a 
statehood bill in any way. 
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Mr. Rogers. You want the House then, to take these three Dele- 

gates, and assign them some duties. But you are fearful that if you 
take a couple “of Delegstes to the Senate and assign them duties 
under the law that— 

Senator Kratina. The assignment of duties later to the Delegates 
in the House would be by the enactment of a statute which would 
require action of both Houses. Until both ed took such action, 
they would not have voting rights or committee rights or any other 
rights. It was by action of Congress, both Houses, that certain 
rights and duties were granted when Alaska and Hawaii were terri- 
tories, to Delegates representing them. 

I think this would envision, temporarily at least, the District would 
be in a similar status to what Alaska and Hawaii were at one time. 
There was never any suggestion in any of those cases that I ever 
heard of that there would be two Members of the Senate. 

Mr. Rogers. I think we all agree that what we are trying to do here 
is to give to the District of Columbia the right to vote for President, 
and that is the objective of this legislation. 

As you make your statement, you don’t want them to be second- 
class citizens. If the ‘vy live outside of the District of Columbia, and 
they vote, they are entitled to vote for electors according to the 
popul: ition of the State, plus two U.S. Senators. 

The only thing I am trying to asecertain from you is whether or 
not that same treatment shouldn't be given to the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Senator Kearinc. That is exactly what is given in the Senate 
resolution. 

Mr. Rogers. Then why don’t you name a couple of Senators over 
there and let them equalize this. 

Senator Keatine. I don’t know whether you are serious, Mr. Rogers, 
but | am sure that everyone who studied this would agree that 
to attempt anything of that kind would be to kill this resolution by 
indirection. 

Mr. Rocers. You people have preven that we need three Delegates 
here. We want to ree iproe ute by giving you a couple of Senators. 


Senator KEATING. You are very kind. There Was never any such 
ae and I would not advise it if any one is interested in this 
egislation. 


We have encountered in the present civil rights debate in the Senate 
some efforts to knock out provisions by placing burdensome amend 
ments on them. I am sure that such an effort in the House would 
end the legislation. 

The CHARMAN. Suppose you continue with your statement, 
Senator. 

Senator Keatina. Mr. Chairman, under House Joint Resolution 

29, the District would only be entitled to the same number of elec- 
tors as it would have Delegates in the House of Representatives. 
In other words, under any set of circumstances, House Joint Resolu 
tion 529 would give the District residents two less electors for Presi 
dent and Vice President than they would have under the Senate joint 
resolution. 

In view of the other shortcomings of both resolutions—and I readily 
concede that the Senate resolution does not go as far as I personally 
would be willing to vo it seems to me that this further diminution 
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inthe representation of the District of Columbia would be regrettable. 
I hope this subcommittee, or the full Committee on the Judici lary, 
will, in its wisdom during consideration of this matter in executive 
session, decide to adopt the language of the Senate resolution. That 
course has the merit not only of ‘prefer rable language but also the 
practical consideration that it has already passed the Senate. And 
| share the views expressed here that the Senate does deliberate at 
length on the wording of these matters, and it would certainly expe- 
dite matters on the other side if their language were accepted. 

At the same time, | want to make it clear that either resolution 
would dramatically improve the present situation. I will support, 
at every stage of this debate, the best resolution which is practically 
obtainable. If House Joint Resolution 529 is the best we can do, 
it will have my full support, and I can assure the committee that 
I will make every effort to process it through the Senate, once it 
passes the House. . 

We have delayed too long in remedying this shameful situation. 
The time for action is long overdue. I hope that this subcommittee 
will move promptly to report out an amendment and that before 
this Congress adjourns we will have bestowed upon the residents of 
our Nation’s Capital their rights as members of the American com- 
munity. 

The Cuairman. I want to thank you for your proffer of help. We 
need it. I want tostate also that 

Senator KratinG. I appreciate those remarks. I am happy to be 
allied with the chairman in this effort. 

Mr. McCuntocn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Senator Keat- 
Ing one question at this time. 

I would like to ask the Senator if he believes that all territories 
and possessions of the United States, with a certain given popula 
tion—whatever unit he might take—should have representation In 
the U.S. House of Representatives and in the electoral college ? 

Senator KearinG. I am not prepared to go that far yet. I really 
have never seriously thought about that. I suppose there might 
be some small possessions or territories with just a few people, and 
it would perhaps be unfair to give them representation in the House 
of Representatives. We have always thought of Alaska and Hawaii 
so much in this context, I don’t know what we have now in the way 
of possessions and territories. 

Mr. McCut.ocu. Among others, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, but I will try to pinpoint the question just a little more, 

If the popul: ition of any one of those territories or commonwealths 
or possessions reached a number which would be the average portion 
for representation in the House of Representatives, in your opinion, 
should they be given the right of representation in the House of 
Representatives and in the ion il college, as provided in this pro- 
posed legislation / 

Senator Krattne. IT wouldn’t be prepared to give an offhand state 
ment on that. I am strongly impressed with the general principle 
that those who are a part of the American community, whether resi- 
dents of a territory or possession or of a State, should have a voice 
in their government. 
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1 think each of those cases would have to be considered on its 
own. My inclination would be toward giving them a voice. 

Mr. McCuttocn. This same general principle is involved with re. 
spect to a citizen in any one of those places that I have mentioned ag 
it is involved in the District of Columbia; is it not ? 

Senator Keating. I would not say the same. The areas that are 
embodied in your question, as I understand it, are possessions or ter- 
ritories. The District of Columbia has a rather unique status. It is 
not called either a possession or a territory. So that it couldn’t be 
said to have exactly the same status. It also is a geographical area in 
the middle of the mainland of the United States of America. A cage 
could be made for representation by the District of Columbia which 
would not apply to some of these other areas. With that exception, 
I support the general principle that those who have to pay taxes and 
have to have their sons drafted into the Army, and that sort of thing, 
should have the right to vote and representation. 

The Ciamman. And subject to selective service. 

Senator Keattne. Yes. 

Mr. McCutsrocu. Exactly. And the same general questions with 
respect to your comment were advanced when we were considering 
stateliood for Alaska and for Hawaii because they were not a con- 
tiguous part of the then continental United States. Weren’t those 
same questions raised ? 

Senator Keating. They were advanced. They weren’t advanced by 
me because I always favored statehood for both of them. But those 
arguments were advanced, 

Mr. McCuntocnu. So if we solve this problem, we haven't solved the 
problem for all citizens of the United States of America, have we! 

Senator Keatinc. No. This is limited solely to the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Horrzman. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatman. Mr. Holtzman. 

Mr. Hovrzman. I would like to ask Senator Keating whether it 
would not be wiser to proceed with an overall program than to limit 
it at this point, because it seems to me that it would be the principle 
that would be the determining factor, rather than the District of 
Columbia per se. 

Senator Kratrne. You are aware, Congressman Holtzman, of the 
practical problems involved in getting anything through by a two- 
thirds vote. I make the same comment to that suggestion that I did 
to the one of Congressman Rogers, that any effort such as that would 
destroy the legislation. It would have the effect of killing it by 
indirection. 

I don’t necessarily voice opposition to the basic principles that you 
are enunciating, but I do feel that as a practical matter you would 
never get a two-thirds vote in the Senate, and es not in the 
House if you tried to pass a constitutional amendment applicable to 


all the possessions and territories of the United States. 
The Cuarman. Senator, if we attack this on a genera] front, as 


it were, as implied by the question of the gentleman from New York, 
wouldn’t we be opening up a Pandora’s box of complexities and un- 


doubtedly delays ¢ 
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Senator Krarinc. No question about that. We have had a little 
pit of discussion about the right to vote in the Senate lately, and the 
House had this problem before them, and some of the same factors 
would enter into that which enter into this, 

Mr. McCuntocu. Mr. Chairman, if I might make a comment on 
your statement, I would like to say this very activity is, of necessity, 
going to open up a Pandora’s box, if that 1s what it is, if we are to 
provide equal justice to all citizens of all locations when we get a 
number sufficient to demand it. Isn’t that right ¢ 

Senator Keating. Except that—— 

Mr. McCut.tocu. We can’t quit here if a fundamental human con- 
cept is concerned, can we ? 

Senator Krarina. I don’t know that you can quit anywhere. But 
we have always treated the problems of our territories and possessions 
and other areas over which we maintain jurisdiction as separate prob- 
lems. and have never tried to combine them all in one. 

Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii was conferred separately. It is 
conceivable that at some time the District of Columbia might be a 
State but there is certainly no movement now to do that. It is con- 
ceivable even that there might be other possessions and territories 
which might sometime become a State. 

Mr. McCuuvocu. If 1 might interrupt, do you believe that this is 
the forerunner for proposals and pressures for statehood for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Senator Keating. I do not believe that. I have never heard those 
who advocate this, claim that the District should be a State. There 
mas he some who do. I may not be entirely familiar with that. 
There may be those who advocate statehood for the District bill. I 
have never heard that seriously advanced. 

Mr. McCut.tocu. Do you believe that this is the entering wedge 
for local self-government in the seat of the National Government? 

Senator Kearinc. No. The two movements for that are quite sep- 
arate and distinct. The home rule bill, so called, passed the Senate as 
well as this resolution in this Congress, and is now pending here. 
But the two are separate and distinct. 

The Cuarrman. As a matter of fact as far as I know, with reference 
to our possessions, commonwealths, or whatever you may call them, 
aside from Puerto Rico I don’t know whether there have been any 
requests from, say, the Virgin Islands or Guam to be treated as we 
are attempting to treat the District of Columbia by way of this 
resolution. ; . 

Senator Kratine, I am not familiar with any, Mr. Chairman, but 
it might have happened. It has never come to my attention, 

Mr. Ropino, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Rodino. 

Mr. Roptno. Might it not be wiser, Senator, to lay down a general 
formula for this type of representation rather than try to fit just the 
pattern of the District, in view of the fact that these questions do 
arise as to when maybe the territories or other possessions might be 
coming in requesting the same / 

Senator Kreatrine. I would say to my colleague from New Jersey 
that | would prefer to see that done in the report on the resolution. I 
think if you try to get into any such broad far-reaching resolution as 
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that, you invite many problems, including a great problem of drafts- 
manship. I would rather see that dealt with in the report on this 
resolution, and have another resolution dealing with this specific 
problem. 

Mr. Tot. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Roprno. May I ‘ask one more question. 

I have heard it stated by some of the people who are interested in 
home rule for the District that this would be the opening wedge, 
because once they would have the right to representation and have 
people who would be interested in a voice on the floor, then natur ally 
you would have spokesmen who would urge this home rule. 

Senator Keatine. I have heard that advanced. I have heard the 
argument advanced, and I have no doubt that the opposition to this 
resolution, which was less than a third of the Senate, had that in 
mind; because the same people who oppose that, by and large, oppose 
home rule for the District, although there are a good many who favor 
this approach who do not favor home rule. 

happen to favor both. 

I don’t think that that is a valid argument. I respect the views of 
those who say every person should have the right to vote for President 
and Vice President but that the District isn’t re: ady, or there are com- 
plications and so on about home rule, complete home rule. 

I don’t agree with that argument, but I respect many who advance 
it and there are a good many ‘who favor this approac th who do not 
favor home rule. 

The CoairmMan. Will the gentleman vield 4 

The District had home rule way back in 1870. 

Senator Keatine. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan, So the one really has no relationship to the other. 

Senator KEATING. No, because when they had home rule they didn't 
have the right to vote for national representation. 

Mr. Roptno. Mr. Chairman. I would like to make clear for the ree- 
ord that I, too, favor home rule. I hope that if this is adopted, this 

resolution, that possibly this could be a | inaudible }. 

Senator Keating. Again as a practical matter I would hate to have 
that argument made, bec ‘ause, after all, in order to pass a constitutional 
amendment you have to get a two-thirds vote. Two-thirds is some- 
times not easy to come by. 

I really think that the two matters are entirely separate and distinet. 

Mr. Horrzman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ropino. Yes. 

Mr. Hottzman. Senator, you discussed Alaska and Hawaii, and 
pointed out that when Hawaii became a State practically automati- 
cally the pressure was on and therefore Alaska became a State. 

Senator Krarine. I think it was the other way around, as I re- 
member. 

Mr. Hourzman. In any case, statehood for one brought about state- 
hood for the second. You sort of indicated that they were divisible 
items. And again I get back to what I asked, what the gentleman 
from New Jersey asked: Is it not a fact that we had a bill embodying 
statehood for both? Could we not have passed this bill with the same 
dispatch that we pass them individually, were it not for some intrasitu- 
ation within the Congress ? 
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Senator Kratrne. There was a bill linking them together. But some 
of the opposition to that method of procedure was not by those who 
didn’t favor statehood, but who didn’t like that way of doing it. 

If we can avoid it I wouldn’t want to see this get into any hassle of 
that kind. 

Mr. Tou. As I understand it, you feel that due to the greater senti- 
ment and the greater liklehood of the passage of this kind of a bill, 
this kind of an amendment, even though it might amount to a prece- 
dent for other similar actions later, tha at this should be kept separate 
from other complications. 

Senator Kratinc. Yes, I do. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Mintuer. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miiuer. Senator, does your Senate resolution contain the same 
language as the House resolution with respect to the powers and 
duties of the delegates or representatives, that is. that these powers 
may be determined later by Congress / 

Senator KEATING. Yes. 

The Cuaimman,. In offering the resolution in the Senate, and in 
having it passed by the Senate, what is your intent or hope or aspira- 
tion? That they be voting representatives or that they be, as in the 
case of the te rritorie Ss, like Puerto Rico and so forth, nonvoting dele- 
gates ¢ 

Senator Kratrine, I person: ally think thev shouk | be voting repre- 
sentatives. That is a personal opinion. There are m: inv who favor 
this who do not favor at least as yet making them voting representa- 
tives. 

The Cuatro an. Is that the reason why you phrased the resolution 
the way it is? 

Senator Keating. Yes, it was practical. I grant that. It was part- 
ly out of deference to the House of Representatives, because if they 
are to serve in that body, perhaps the Ilouse should act first on what 
their duties and responsibilities should be. 

Mr. Minter. Let me ask you this, from a purely practical stand- 
point: If it should be the census of opinion in the House that the 
delegates should be voting members, the easiest proc edure would be 
to so specify in the resolution, rather than having a constitutional 
amendment and then having the Congress determine the question of 
whether or not the de legates will be voting or nonvoting. If in the 
House we prescribed in the resolution that the delegates were to have 
voting powers just as Representatives from the States, do vou think 
this would possib ly harm the chances of the resolution being passed 
in the Senate / 

Senator Keating. I do. IT would favor just exactly what you have 
suggested there. But I would be fearful that it would cause compli- 
eations in the Senate, and I am positive it would lead to le ngthy dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Mitier. Why should the Senate object if the House is willing 
to have the delegates within its own House have the right to vote? 
W hy should that be a difficult thing for the Senate to swallow ? 

Senator Krartne. That is a fair question. But T think you will 
conclude that that would eause e omplic ations even in the House, and 
that it would be easier to get a majority vote later by statute, pre- 
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scribing their responsibilities and duties, than it would to get the two- 
thirds vote necessary for the constitutional amendment, and that it 
would also possibly cause complications in getting three-fourths of 
the States to ratify. 

That is, I think, a major consideration. On top of that, in answer 
to your precise question, the Senate does not alway follow what it is 
expected to, and those who oppose this whole procedure, even giving 
this much to the District, could use that as a vehicle for a very lengthy 
discussion which might kill the chances of passage. I would be very 
sympathetic to what you have advanced, but I would again place it in 
a category somewhat like these other proposals, although not as much 
so; as a practical matter I would hate to see it done. 

Mr. Hoirzman. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. I don’t want to cut anybody off. But we have many 
witnesses this morning. Unless there are any further questions, we 
again thank you, Senator. 

Senator Keatine. I certainly have enjoyed being here. I have al- 
Ways enjoyed my association with you, Mr. Chairman, and the mem- 
bers of this committee. 

Mr. Rocers. May I congratulate the Senator on his diligence in fol- 
lowing this matter, and exploring with you further the possibility 
of having two nonvoting delegates on that side of the House. 

Senator Kratine. I will explore the matter. 

The CHairman. Our next witness is our distinguished Representa- 
tive from the State of New York, and my colleague from Brooklyn, 
Congressman Abe Multer. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN THE CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Murer. I would be in favor of making Brooklyn a State. 

You would have my vote. It is always a pleasure to be here, Mr. 
Chairman, and I appreciate the invitation extended to me to give you 
my views on this important piece of legislation. 

May I say at the outset that I appreciate the statement made by 
the chairman with reference to the home rule discharge petition, 
which, incidentally, happens to be my petition No. 2 at the desk, and 
at the same time take issue with the statement that has been made 
here that the two problems are different problems. 

They are the coma! problem, even though it is essential that they 


be treated differently, because of the legislative technicalities involved. 

The greater weight of legal opinion seems to be that the only way we 

can give to the residents of the District of Columbia the right to vote 

for President and Vice President, and the right to representation in 

the Congress, is by constitutional amendment. On the other hand, 

none seem to ay but that home rule can be granted to the District 
e 


of Columbia by legislative enactment through the usual procedure 
of a bill being passed by both Houses and the President affixing his 
signature to it. 
When it comes to the further technicality of whether or not we 
can muster two-thirds in support of the constitutional amendment, let 
me indicate to you that the platforms of 1956, of both parties, urge 
representation for the residents of the District of Columbia, both by 
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home rule and by representation in the Congress, and by the right 
to vote for President and Vice President. 

That points up the fact that I think all will agree that at least in 

the free countries of the world, those that believe in democracy with 
the small “d” and the republican form of government, with the 
small “rr,” as we subscribe to it and advance it, will agree that govern- 
ment is not set up to govern people, but is set up by people so that 
they can govern themselves. And if we start with that premise we 
necessarily subseribe to the principle that brought this country into 
being as a free country: that taxation without representation is 
tyranny. 
“May I most kindly call the attention of this committee to the 
political facts of life? And if they sound partisan, please understand 
they are not of my making, hecause | have done my best and W it] con- 
tinue to do my best to see that both home rule for the District and 
representation in the Congress, and the right to vote for President and 
Vice President, will remain on a bipartisan basis with bipartisan 
support. 

But when we hear the argument that you may not be able to muster 
a two-thirds vote of the Congress in support of this very fundamental 
principle, I am constrained to call your attention to the fact that 
although it is in both national political platforms alike, Republican 
and Democratic platforms of 1956, and I am sure if the legislation 
is not enacted at this Congress they will be in both in 1960—they will 
be in both 1960 platforms. 

The Cuairman. The trouble is that a platform is nothing to step 
on. It is something to get Inon,as I understand it. 

Mr. Muvrer. | appreciate the humor with which the chairman 
makes that statement. From my long experience with him I know 
that he doesn’t subscribe to that. 1 hope most of the members of this 
committee do not. And I know that the American public is very fast 
getting educated and vetting to the time when they are going to point 
their finger, and do more than point a finger, at the politician or 
statesman or the man who runs for public office on a promise which 
he forgets the clay he takes his oath of office. 

I think this is the vear when many people will be called to account 
for not having fulfilled their promises. And this is one of the plat- 
form pledges that I think people are going to call Members of the 
Congress to account for if they don’t implement it. 

In that connection, as I started to say, if we take the home rule 
petition on the House desk 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman, might I suggest that the member re- 
strict his remarks to this resolution instead of the home rule bill, 
because we certainly have a lot of witnesses and it will only compli- 
cate the issues if we have too much testimony on home rule. 

The Cuatrman. I am in favor of home rule, and a good many 
members of the committee are. I do hope that the gentleman will 
confine himself to the resolution before us. 

Mr. Muurer. I intend to, and it will not complicate the issue to 
call the attention of this committee, and to all concerned, that of the 
187 signatures on the petition for home rule, only 26 percent of the 
Republicans have signed it and 80 percent of the Democrats have 
signed it. Now, that is the practical side of the situation. 
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Mr. McCunnocn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, of 
course, there has been a great deal of talk down through the years 
about Members of Congress signing petitions to discharge committees 
of further consideration of bills that may be before them. I have 
had a long legislative service at both the State and National level, 
At the State level, I served as the minority leader of my party, and 
as speaker of the House of Representatives of the State of Ohio, longer 
than any man who ever served in that position. 

By reason of that experience, and by reason of certain other funda- 
mental convictions that I have, I do not sign petitions to discharge 
committees of further consideration of bills, whether they be bills 
which I have introduced and sponsored, or whether they be bills intro- 
duced and sponsored by others. I am sure the chairman and the 
members of this committee know that that was my position on the 
civil rights bill which I sponsored along with the chairman and which 
left this committee on August 20, 1959, but which did not have a rule 
until late February or early March of 1960, 

I just want the record to show that there are many people with 
long legislative experience who do not follow the practice of signing 
petitions to discharge committees of further consideration of bills. 

The Cuarmman. However, I don’t want to let the Impression to go 
forth that signing of a discharge petition is something unorthodox. 
It is prescribed in the rules. It is a deliberate method by which a bill 
can be pried loose from the Committee on Rules. Since it is in the 
rules, it was the result of great deliberations on the part of the House 
itself. There is no stigma attached to anybody signing a discharge 
petition because it is in the regular performance of his duties, and he 
has the right and sometimes he may have the duty, if his conscience 
so dictates, to sign that discharge pe tit ion. 

Mr. Mutter. Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry that the gentleman 
from New York has seen fit to inject partisan politics into this issue 
as far as the District of Columbia is concerned. I, of course, support 
your resolution, Mr. Chairman, and in addition thereto I am in full 
accord with your statement. There is nothing unorthodox, nothing 
unusual, about signing a discharge petition. I just happen also to 
agree with my minority leader, Mr. McCulloch, that as a matter of 
practice I don’t sign disch: arge petitions. That. is not the Important 
point. The important point is that the same argument could be made 
about the signatures which were attached to the civil rights discharge 
petition. And yet, when the civil rights bill passed the House, it 
passed the House with a vote of over 90 percent of the Repub licans, 
and you can’t say the same about the Democrats. 

The Cuamman. Now the shoe is on the other foot. 

Mr. Miter. So I think that when this resolution passes the Tlouse 
it will pass with a greater majority of Republican votes, percentage- 
wise, than Democrats. So we won't talk about the discharge petition, 
I hope, from now on. 

The Cuamman. Let’s forget about that and get down to business. 

Mr. Miter. Let’s talk about the resolution. I agree. 

Mr. Mutter. Mr. Chairman, I think I have touched upon a spot that 
is quite sore and vulnerable to some of our colleagues. Again I say 
it is not of my making. If the only way that we are going to get 
members of both parties on the record to show whether or not they are 
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supporting that which they say they support, it will probably be neces- 
sary to have a discharge petition. And there is where the noses will be 
counted, because before they vote on the record, under a rolleall—— 

Mr. Mitier. Are you talking about this resolution that we are con- 
sidering now ¢ 

Mr. Murrer. Yes. Lam pointing up the facts of life with reference 
to this resolution. 

Mr. Mitier. You don’t think this committee is going to pass this 
resolution out ? 

Mr. Muurer. I didn't Sit} that at all. 

Mr. Miniter. What are you talking about when you talk about a 
discharge pet ition ? 

Mr. Muvrer. If you will let me finish my statement you will prob- 
ab ly yrasp the point [am trying to make. 

Mr. Miniter. Are you t: alking about home rule again 

Mr. Muvrer. I am talking about this resolution before this com- 
mittee and the basic principle which is the same in both instances. 

Mr. Mitier. Do you think we are holding these hearings for noth- 
ing, that it will be necessary to have a discharge petition ¢ 

Mr. Muvrer. I have been in Congress too long not to know why 
hearings are held and which hearings will be effective and which will 
not be effective. 

The Crarmman. Let the witness complete his statement. 

Mr. Muvrer. The fact of the matter is, whether we like it or not, 
a voice” is not representation. And whether that voice is on the 
political platform or in Congress, it is not representation. A voice, 
as a voice, 1s guaranteed to the citizens of the United States, even to 
those in the District of Columbia, by the right given to them by the 
Constitution, to petition their Congress. 

We know that the filing of a petition with the Congress does not 
redress any wrongs or correct any of the injus stices or inequities that 
prevail, either in the District of Columbia or elsewhere. So that 
when vou consider this resolution I beg of vou, don't be concerned 
with whether or not you are going to get the two thirds vote if and 
when the bill gets to the floor, or the resolution vets to the floor. 

Let's address ourselves to these fundamental principles for which 
we declare we stand, and put them into a resolution that will do 
more than just give voice to the citizens of the District; let’s give them 
the right that they should have, which is the right to govern them- 
selves, the right to Pen nh the (ysovernment of their country. 

They have a right to vote for President and Vice President. They 
have a right to vote for representatives in both Houses of Congress. 
And when electing those persons to re pre sent them in the C ongyress, 
giving them the right to introduce a bill or to argue or to debate in 
committee or on the floor is not giving them their basic right of rep- 
resentation in Government unless those representat ives elected to both 
Houses of Congress will also have the right to vote for them, for 
and against. bills. 

The Ciamman. I take it you are for the principle of the right of 
franchise, the full right of ‘ballots to the people of the District of 
Columbia. But you don’t mean to imply thereby that you would 
not, as a first step, shall I say, adopt the resolution which we are now 
considering ¢ 
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Mr. Mccrer. Of course, I would not take the position that we 
shouldn’t take this step by step. I have learned the hard way that 
good legislation is the result of compromise. And if you fight for 
every last thing you are entitled to, you may get none of it. So you 
take it step by step. 

Mr. Hoirzman. Mr. Chairman, at that point, I wonder if our col- 
league from New York would not, in line with his most recent state- 
ment, join with Mr. Rogers, Mr. Rodino, and the gentleman from 
New York in saying that it would be better to set Up i a broad pl: itform 
that would be all embr: acing, and then have the situations meet each 
particular instance, rather than select the District of Columbia, omit 
Puerto Rico, omit Guam, omit any other of our possessions. Doesn't 
the gentleman think that would be a better way / 

Mr. Mutter. That would be the ideal w: ay. It would be the better 
way. Whether Senator Keating, who preceded me as a witness, is 
right or not, I am not prepared to say as to whether or not vou could 
get all of that at one time. 

Certainly, however, in considering this bill now, which as it applies 
solely to the District, we ought to at least be sure th: at we are going to 
give the people of the District all of their rights, and not a little piece. 

We gave them the right to nominate by electing delegates to the 
conventions. What ood is the right to nominate if you don’t also 
have the right to elect? We gave them that little piece. We held out 
some bait to them, and said, “Here, be satisfied, we will let you elect 
delegates,” as we did in 1956 to the national conventions, “so they can 
nominate candidates for you.” That is only giving them a little piece, 
but you don’t follow through and say we will also give you the right 
to choose the President and Vice President on election day. 

The CHarrman. I want to Say in comment to the quest ion offered by 
my distinguished colleague from New York, for whom I have high 
regard, that if we attempt to make something in the nature of a gen- 
eral constitutional amendment here it is going to involve us in a great 
deal of controversy. Our objective is to grant some modicum of relief 
to the people of the District of Columbia, namely, grant them some 
form of ballot; in this instance, the right to vote in Federal elections, 
If we are going to be bogged down with all manner and kinds of con- 
troversies that would arise if we have some general proposition, | am 
going to repeat what I said in this committee not long ago, and those 
who heard me will forgive the repetition: Cervantes once said that 
by the street of Bye and Bye you get to the house of Never. And if 
we do anything of the type that is suggested by the gentleman from 
New York, we will never get anything done whatsoever. 

We have an opportunity now, and we should get right down to work 
and seize time by the forelock. ‘The session 1s getting short. If any 
action is to be accomplished it must be accomplished now. And if 
there is any postponement I fear that it will be postponed indefinitely 
and no relief will be granted. 

In that connection I am going to ask all witnesses to be as brief 
and cogent as possible. We havea long line of witnesses. I am going 
to ask the members of the committee to be brief in their questioning, 
and if possible I am going to ask the witnesses to submit their state- 
ments. The remaining session is very short. I hope to get action 
before we conclude this - Congr ess. 
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But if this matter is going to be drawn out, if these hearings are 
going to be drawn out, I am afraid we are going to meet with all 
Finds of obstacles. 

I would ask that the witness, in self-interest, in favor of this leg- 
islation, be brief, and that applies to every witness, whether they are 
Members of Congress or nonmembers of Congress. 

Mr. Murer. Mr. Chairman, I will conclude with the recital of 
some facts which | think you should have in the record, and with 
which facts no one I am sure can find fault. 

In the District of Columbia today we have in excess of 850,000 resi- 
dents. That is more than the population of 12 States: New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, North Dakota, South Dakota, Delaware, Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, New Mexico, Alaska and Hawaii. 

That 850,000 population in the District of Columbia is more than 
the combined total of Al: aska, Nevada, and Wyoming. Those three 
States have nine Representatives in the Congress. By that I mean 
one each in the House of Representatives and two each in the U.S. 
Senate with the full right to not only voice their opinions and intro 
duce bills, but to vote. 

In World War II the District of Columbia sent more persons into 
the armed services, voluntarily as well as by virtue of the draft, than 
many of the States whose citizens have full right to vote and full 
representation in the Congress. 

In 1924 the United States appropriated to the District of Columbia, 
to the 2-2 gpm of the District of Columbia, more than 40 percent of 
its budget, a time when - total budget for the United States was 
in excess ot, or just about, $3 billion. Today, with our U.S. national 
budget approximately $75 billion, the Congress is appropriating only 
ll percent of the governme ntal budget for the District of Columbia. 
With proper representation in the Congress I think a better job would 
be done for our National Capital. 

That National Capital, incidentally, has been the model, to some 
degree at least, for eve ry major re pub lic of the free world, with this 
distinction: in every one of those ¢ apits als their citizens have the full 
right to vote for all officials of their government, with full right of 
representation in their Congress or their Parliament. 

I think that we can do no less, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tout. May I make an inquiry of that figure of 850,000? 

Doesn't that include one-third of the people who vote in their 
hometowns / 

Mr. Murer. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Tout. You want to eliminate them from this picture, do you 
not, so that you won't lose the constituents who help you get into 
Congress ? 

Mr. Mutter. Those people who are voting back home, if given the 
right to vote, I think they cherish that privilege and that right and 
will not give it up simply because they live in the District, where they 
are earning their livelihood and actually living day in and day out; 
they would vote here rather than at home. 

Mr. Totn. And they would lose their sponsorship. 

Mr. Mutter. Isn't that what we mean by sel f government ? 
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Mr. Hourzman. If they lost their sponsorship from the respective 
States, certainly they would have new sponsorship from the Distriet 
of Columbia, isn’t that so? 

Mr. MULTER. We do hope SO. 

The Cuarrman. The 850,000 are residents of the District of Colum. 
bia; they can vote outside the District of Columbia, either in Virginia 
or Maryland ¢ 

Mr. Muurer. I think the census figure includes those who reside 
within the District but maintain their original residences in their 
original domicile for voting purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, if I have hurt anybody’s feelings, Iam sorry. 

That is my statement, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions / 

Mr. Mintzer. I have one question. 

You talked about this resolution and home rule. Of course, you 
understand that home rule is not before this committee, don’t you / 

Mr. Mutter. No; it is not. 

Mr. Mitter. That is before the District Committee. 

Mr. Murer. That is correct. 

Mr. Minter. You havea discharge petition on that issue ? 

Mr. Muurer. That is correct. 

Mr. Murrer. A discharge petition would be unnecessary if the com- 
mittee reported a ill out, would it not 

Mr. Mutter. If this committee re ee 

Mr. Minter. If the District Committee reported the bill out on home 
rule you would not need a discharge petition. 

Mr. Murer. No; we would not need a discharge petition. 

Mr. Mixxer. All you need isa majority vote on the District Commit- 
tee to report it out ? 

Mr. Murer. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. What is the complexion of the District Committee, 
Democrats and Republicans? 

Mr. Mi LTER. If you eliminate the southern Democrats 

Mr. Minter. No, no; Democrats and Republicans ¢ 

Mr. Muurer. Don't try to put words in my mouth, 

The CHatrMan, [ thought we would have a cessation of polities. 

Mr. Muvrer. May I answer the question? I think the question ear- 
ries a connotation which requires an answer, otherwise we will get a 
record that 1s not fair. 


The complexion of the District Committee is such that the southern 
Democrats. who traditionally have made pledges during the course of 


their campaigns against home rule for the District, will not vote for 
it, and will not sign a discharge petition ; but if the northern Demo- 
crats and northern Republicans on that committee join together, we 
can vote it out. And if they sign the petition we can get it before 
the House. - h: at is the situat ion there 

And on the other hand you will have the same situation in the 
Rules Committee with reference to this very resolution as you had 
with reference to civil rights. You will probably have to pry this 
loose from the Rules Committee by getting almost enough signatures 
on a discharge petition before you will get it out of Rules. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. MeCulloch 7 
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Mr. McCuuLocn. Mr. Chairman, I want to make one further state- 
ment with respect to a petition to discharge a committee, because, in 
my opinion, its use is so important in our legislative process. ‘This 
isn’t my Judgment of a moment or of a day, Mr. Chairman. This 
I strongly feel: the necessity, if any there be, for a petition to dis- 
charge a committee of further consideration of a bill indicates either 
a lack of an abiding interest in the proposed legislation on the part 
of the majority leadership in the House, be it Republican or Demo- 
cratic, or a loss of at least a part of the power of leadership. 

The CuarrmMan. Reasonable minds may differ on that. 1 don’t 
think we need enter into controversy on that. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Multer. We always are happy to have 
you with us, 
 [ notice in our audience the distinguished Governor of Puerto Rico. 
IT understand you wish to make a statement, and that you will be very 
brief. 

Will you step forward ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HON. LUIS MUNOZ MARIN, GOVERNOR OF 
PUERTO RICO 


Mr. MuSoz Marin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

IT am very grateful for the opportunity, and I will be brief. 

I want to say that I speak not as Governor of Puerto Rico—and 
not even as a Puerto Rican—but rather, on this occasion, as a citizen 
of the United States. 

As such, I am fully in favor of the legislation—the proposed leg- 
islation to give the District of Columbia not only the right to vote in 
Federal elections, but a right such as contained in the Senate bill to 
elect delegates to Congress that then shall have those powers in the 
House as the ¢ ‘ongress itself will assion tothem. 

I had been very interested in the proposal made by some of the 
members, which I certainly fully agree with, that the same principle 
should be extended to all citizens of the United States living any- 
where under the American flag. to vote in the presidential elections, 
and to elect delegates to Congress that would have such powers as 
the Congress itself might grant tothem. 

The Cuamman. Governor. you have a Resident Commissioner now 
inthe House of Kepresentatives 

Mr. Mr NOZ M ARIN. That’s right. 

The CHarmMAN. Nonvoting 

Mr. MuXoz Marin. That’s right. 

The Cuamman, The people of Puerto Rico—the citizens of Puerto 
Rico do not have the right to vote for presidential elections ? 

Mr. MuNoz Marin. Not in presidential elections. We have no 
problem of home rule. The Commonwealth of Peutro Rico has com 
plete internal home rule, so that is no problem in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. MeCurvocu. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 

What is the latest estimate of the population of Puerto Rico / 

Mr. MuXoz Marin. 2,300,000. 

Mr, McCun.ocn. What is the population of the District of 
Columbia ? 

The Ciara an, 800-0dd thousand, 
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Mr. Munoz Marin. I would say, Mr. Chairman, as a citizen of the 
United States and speaking as such, that there is an op portunity 
to give every citizen of the United States, wherever he or she nay 
live, prov ided they are not living in a foreign country, the right to 
participate in the ‘election of the President of the United States and 
the “ ice President. 

So far as delegates in Congress are concerned, I would say that 
ihaes delegates should have full voting rights, in my opinion, if they 
represent a community of American citizens that pay Federal taxes 
fully, and they should not have the right to vote on taxes if they 
represent a community of American citizens, such as the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, that does not pay taxes into the Federal 
Treasury, 

Mr. Rogers. In that regard, Governor, you have a certain provision 
now in your Commonwealth which permits you to make certain con- 
cessions as relate totaxes: do you not ¢ 

Mr. MvNoz Marin. We have fiscal autonomy—meaning we can pass 
laws regarding local taxes with complete free dom. 

Mr. Rogers. Don’t you also enjoy a certain privilege in relation to 
the income taxes ? 

Mr. Musoz Marin. We pay—basically speaking, we pay no income 
taxes into the Federal Treasury. We just exercise our right over 
local taxation. In exercising our power of local taxation, we decide to 
exempt certain industries for a number of years in order to stimu- 
late—as we have been stimulating very rapidly—the industrial 
crowth of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Rogers. Would this immunity from the so-called Federal in 
come tax vanish if you were permitted to vote for President / 

Mr. Munoz Marin. Certainly not. That is precisely what I am 
trying to 

Mr. Hoittzman. Would the gentleman vield 

I think the Governor has said that with respect: to these taxes he 
would want his Commissioner or his representative precluded from 
participating in such a vote so that there would be no conflict. Is 
that so? 

Mr. MuNoz Marin. It would be fair that the delegates from the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico to the Congress do not vote on taxa- 
tion, since their constituents are not called upon to pay such taxes. 

On the other hand, it would be fair for the delegates from the 
District of Columbia to vote on taxation, too. 

The CHarrmMan. Governor, I want to make this comment, and I will 
be very frank with you. 

According to your theory, all citizens should have the right to vote 
for presidenti: il electors. That means citizens on the Samoa Island 
atloner. the island of Guam, a territory, the island of Puerto Rico, 
a Commonwealth, Virgin Islands and Wake Island, would all have 
the right to vote in presidential elections. I assure you, if we put 
anything at all in this bill, the bill will never get off the ground and 
will die aborning. 

We have to approach these matters piecemeal. It is unfortunte, but 
if we want any action we cannot consider your proposition. I express 
that. right at the outset. I deeply sympathize with what you are 
saying, and perhaps we can get to your proposition a little later on. 
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Mr. MuXoz Marin. I am just expressing my support of the prin- 
ciple involve dinthis matter. I think that American citizens in Guam 
should have the right to vote for Presic lent. The American citizens 
of the Virgin Islands should have the right to vote for President. 
However, | realize 

The Ciamman. You appreciate that gives rise to all kinds of com- 
plexities and difficulties. 

Mr. MuSoz Marin. I wouldn’t propose, at this time, that the present 
legislation before your committee be amended to include the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, or others, because I know it would just intro- 
duce a new element at this date and endanger its approval. Since you 
so kindly invited me—with my general interest in this problem, since 
you so kindly invited me to express myself here, I have been very 
happy and grateful for the opportunity of saying that this would 
solve one of the unsolved problems in the U.S. Federal system: the 
problem of having some American citizens precluded from voting 
for President of the United States. 

You see, the principle of no taxation without representation is not 
involved, since the President of the United States does not impose 
taxes. 

The CuatrmMan. Let that be our goal. We don't have to approach 
itimmediately and all at once. 

Thank you very much, Governor. 

Mr. MuNoz Marix. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarMan. We always like to have you with us. 

Our next witness is our distinguished Represe ntative from the State 


of Virginia, Mr. Joel T. Broyhill. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Broyutin. Mr. Chairman, in compliance with your request, and 
in de = ‘rence to the many outstanding citizens of our Nation’s Capital 
who are here and who want to testify on this legislation which is so 
vital to ; then, I will file my statement for the record and make just 
a few brief comments concerning the legislation. 

The CHarkMan. You may have that privilege. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE Joe. T. BROYHILL OF THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, I am happy to state that I am fully in accord with the prin- 
ciples incorporated in House Joint Resolution 529, of which you are the author. 
I have long believed in and consistently supported the right of the citizens of 
the District of Columbia to have the same right and privilege of voting for the 
Chief Executive of this Nation as citizens in other parts of the country have. 

If anything, I would go a little further than the provisions of this bill, and I 
would like respectfully to suggest your consideration of a modification that 
would be important to the citizens of the District, and I believe also to the long- 
term settlement of the problem 

$y the terms of House Joint Resolution 529, the District would be given an 
electoral vote equivalent to what it would receive for its Representatives in the 
House if it were a State. This, of course, would still leave the District with 
comparably less representation than a State of similar population, and accord- 
ingly leaves the question only partially solved, 
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I believe, if the District is entitled to representation in the election of the 
President and Vice President at all, this representation should be on the same 
basis as for a State of equivalent population. The apportionment should include 
electors equal to “the whole number of Senators and Representatives” to which 
the District would be entitled as a State. To provide less would be to leave 
the question only partially settled, and the citizens of the District would con- 
tinue to consider themselves only partially enfranchised citizens, 

Frankly, I would be more than willing, since we are talking about a constitn- 
tional amendment, to go the whole way and provide for full representation in 
both Houses of Congress. However, in order not to becloud the issue, I will 
content myself at this time to urge your consideration merely for full repre- 
sentation for the District in the presidential elections. 

As you undoubtedly know, I introduced House Joint Resolution 151 during 
the first session of this Congress in which the suggestion I have just made is 
stated. In simplest terms, this resolution states: ‘““The people of the District 
constituting the seat of the Government shall elect a number of electors of 
President and Vice President equal to the whole number of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in the Congress to which the District would be entitled if it were 
a State.” Although there is other language in the resolution, most of it is sub- 
stantially the same as the equivalent clauses in House Joint Resolution 529 

Both House Joint Resolution 151 and House Joint Resolution 529 are based 
upon an assumption of what congressional representation the District would 
have if it were a State. Thus, there is no difference in the principle underlying 
each. Certainly, if it is accepted that electoral college representation can be 
based upon such an assumption for part of the congressional representation to 
which the District would be entitled as a State, it is at least equally logical to 
base it upon the entire representation to which it would be so entitled. 

Although the question of home rule for the District is not directly involved 
in this hearing, it has always been most difficult to separate the two in any 
discussion. Those who support the right of District citizens to vote for Presi- 
dent, or to have representation in Congress, but at the same time to oppose 
home rule, are frequently charged with inconsistency. Since I am one of these, 
I would like to take this opportunity to state that I do not believe my stand 
is inconsistent, but rather is the only really consistent stand for one very good 
reason, 

Washington, D.C. is a very special city and quite unlike any other city in 
the Nation in the eyes of Americans and foreigners alike. Other cities are 
thought of as belonging to those who live in them, or as belonging to the State 
in which they lie: Washington is thought of as belonging to every citizen in the 
entire Nation. It does not logically follow from this special position of Wash- 
ington that a citizen living in the city should cease to be a citizen of the United 
States, but it does seriously affect his right to do with the city of Washington 
whatever he wants to do. 

As a citizen of the Nation, he is entitled to vote for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, and to have representation in Congress. Therefore, I support legislation 
that would give him these rights. But the fact that a citizen lives in the Nation’s 
Capital should no more give him special privileges with respect to that Capital 
and its government than it should deprive him of the right to vote for President 
or to be represented in Congress. 

If the Federal City were to be governed by the people living within its bound 
aries, it would be only natural that they would operate the city in a way most 
beneficial to themselves irrespective of the interests of the 180 millions of others 
who also have an interest in their Nation’s Capital. It would be just as human 
for them to do so as it is for people living along the seashore or near other tourist 
sites to make the most of the natural attraction for their own nse tut we can't 
have this sort of thing for our National! Capital. 

I could give many other reasons why I oppose home rule for the people of the 
District, but favor the extension to them of the right to vote for President and 
to be represented in Congress. Most of these have been repeated time and 
time again by myself and others, and ineluding before this committer But I 
think the one overriding argument that I have given above is enough in itself 
to justify my opposition to home rule. 

However, Mr. Chairman, may I once again respectfully urge that serious 
consideration be given to giving the District residents full citizenship with 
respect to voting for the President and Vice President of the United States 
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In the hopes that this committee will consider substituting the wording of 
House Joint Resolution 151 instead of the wording of House Joint Resolution 
529, I am attaching a copy explaining the provisions contained in it, and of 
how it would operate. 


EXPLANATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT PROVIDING FOR PARTICIPATION BY 
rHE DIstTRicT OF COLUMBIA IN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 


Article II, section 1 of the Constitution provides that each “State shall appoint 
*** » Number of Electors, equal to the whole number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress * * *.” The 12th 
amendment to the Constitution prescribes how these electors shall vote for Pres- 
ident and Vice President. 

The amendment proposed by the Broyhill resolution provides that the people 
of the District of Columbia shall elect a number of electors “equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Representatives in the Congress to which the District 
would be entitled if it were a State.’ These electors would be in addition to 
those now “appointed” (actually, of course, they are all elected, but the Consti- 
tution provides that they shall be “appointed” in such manner as the State leg- 
islature may direct) by the States; each State would be entitled to the same 
number of electors after the adoption of the amendment as it was entitled to 
before its adoption 

The amendment would entitle the District of Columbia to a number of electors 
equal to the number of Senators and Representatives it would have if it were a 
State. Under the 17th amendment, each State is entitled to two Senators: 
under section 2 of article I of the Constitution, each State is entitled to at least 
one Representative. Therefore, the District would be entitled under the pro- 
posed amendment to at least three electors. Whether it would be entitled to 
more at any particular time would depend on three factors: (1) the constitu- 
tional provision mentioned in the next paragraph, (2) laws enacted by Congress 
to supplement those provisions, and (3) the population of the District. 

Article 1, section 2 of the Constitution (along with the 14th amendment) 
provides that Representatives shall be apportioned among the States accord- 
ing to population, as determined by a census taken every 10 years. The Con 
gress has provided by statute (2 U.S.C., see. 2a) that the number of Representa- 
tives shall be fixed at 435, and that the 435 seats shall be apportioned among 
the States by “the method known as the method of equal proportions, no State 
to receive less thon one Member” To determine the number of Representatives 
the District of Columbia would have today if it were a State, it would be nee 
hessary to make a fictitious reapportionment of seats in the House of Repre 
sentatives for all the States, considering the District of Columbia as the 5lst 
State, on the basis of the 1950 census, using the “method of equal proportions” 
Presumably, this would result in two seats for the District, so the District would 
he entitled to four electors (two Senators plus two Representatives). It should 
be emphasized that this reapportionment of seats would be for the sole purpose 
of determining the number of electors the District would be entitled to: of course, 
the District would not actually have two seats in the House, and no change 
would actually be made in the number of Representatives or electors any State 
would have 

The amendment provides that electors chosen by the District of Columbia 
“shall be considered, for the purposes of all provisions of the Constitution re 
lating to the election of President and Vice President, to be electors appointed 
by a State”. This would apply to the District electors such provisions as the 
fourth paragraph of section 1 of article IT of the Constitution (“The Congress 
may determine the Time of chusing the Electors, and the Day on which they 
shall give their Votes; which Day shall be the same throughout the United 
States”) and the 12th amendment (“The Electors shall meet in their respective 
states—in this case, in the District of Columbia—and vote by ballot for President 
and Vice President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
state with themselves—in this case, the District of Columbia—* * *” and so on. 
down through the requirement that the person elected as President or Vice 
President must have a majority of “the whole number of Electors appointed 
including, of course, those elected by the District of Columbia +; SA}. 

It should be noted that the amendment provides for representation for the 
District of Columbia in the electoral college, but not in the House of Representa- 
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tives, The 12th amendment provides that if no candidate receives a majority 
of the votes cast in the electoral college, the President shall be elected by the 
House of Representatives. Since the District would not be represented in the 
House, it could not participate in any such election, if one ever should occur, 

Section 2 of the proposed amendment provides that Congress shall have power 
to make all laws necessary to carry out the amendment, including laws fixing 
the qualifications of the District electors, “which shall be consistent with the 
provisions of the Constitution relating to electors appointed by the States,” 
The quoted language would disqualify any Senator or Representative, or person 
holding an office of trust or profit under the United States, because under section 
1 of article II of the Constitution no such person may be appointed as an elector 
by a State. 

Mr. Broynity. In adding a few words to this statement, I will 
try, Mr. Chairman, not to be repetitious of the wonderful statements 
made by my colleague from New York. 

My primary purpose in appearing here oad morning is to express 
my strong support of the prince iples outlined in House Joint Resolu- 
tion 529, which has been introduced by the chairman. 

This is not controversial legislation, Mr. Chairman; it is good 
legislation. And as Senator Keating stated, it should have been 
passed long ago. 

I have not talked to one single colleague—and, Mr, Chairman, I 
have talked to many colleagues about this proposal because I have 
been interested in it for many years—but not one colleague has stated 
that he would vote against a constitutional amendment to provide a 
vote in presidential elections for the citizens of the District of 
Columbia. 

I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, during the past years there has been 
some confusion concerning this proposal and I hesitate to allude to 
the subject of home rule due to the admonishiment of the chairman, 
but there is a lot of confusion, a lot of disagreement about that 
subject. 

The question of the constitutionality of home rule, the intent of our 
forefathers, the national interest, is involved in the home rule ques- 
tion, but such is not the case in House Joint Resolution 529. First 
of all, there is no question of the constitutionality of the proposal be- 
cause we are taking the constitutional processes to amend the Consti- 
tution. Not even the Supreme Court could misinterpret the intention 
of Congress in this respect. And certainly it would not involve a 
conflict of Federal or national interest. 

It would not infringe upon the rights of other American citizens 
or lessen the rights of other American citizens. And, as has been 
pointed out here by previous witnesses, both of our great national 
parties have recognized the inherent basic American rights of the 
citizens of the District of Columbia to vote in presidential elections. 
They have for a number of years granted them a full vote to their 
national conventions at which we nominated our candidates for the 
President of the United States, 

I do have a couple of brief comments, Mr. Chairman, to make con- 
cerning House Joint Resolution 529, though they are in no way in- 
tended as a criticism of the proposal; I support it. But J consider 
it may not be a full loaf. If it comes to the floor, it will certainly 
have my support. But I believe, since we are going through the long 
and painful processes of a constitutional amendment, we should try 
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to do the job as completely as we can, and give the citizens of the 
District of Columbia their full quota in the electoral college. 

I notice that the chairman has attempted to follow normal consti- 
tutional processes in drafting his resolution in that he feels that we 
should give the citizens of the District of Columbia representation in 
the Congress and then give them votes in the electoral college based 
upon that representation in the Congress. Maybe that has been one 
of our problems in the past, Mr. C ‘hairman, that we have had too 
much controversy as to what and how much representation the people 
in the District of Columbia should have in the C ongress, and that this 
has cle slaved their getting the right to vote in presidential elections. 

I believe that the language of the Senate resolution—and inciden- 
tally, Mr. Chairman, without stressing pride of authorship, I have had 
a practic: ully identical proposal for constitutional amendment before 
this committee for the last three Congresses—in the h: anguage of these 
proposals, we divorce the controversy over the problem of national 
representation from the vote for P resident and Vice President. The 
language is very similar. We simply state that the citizens of the 
District of Columbia would have the same votes or the same re presenta- 
tion in the electoral college that the \ would have if the District were 
a State of the same population. 

So we don’t get involved in the controversy of whether we should 
have two Members in the Senate or two Members in the House, or 
whether the sv should have full voting partic ip: ation or not. We merely 
state, if it were a State, if it were a State of 800,000 or 840,000 people, 
the District would have so many votes in the electoral college by virtue 
of the fact it would have two Senators and possibly two Re ‘presenta- 
tives. Since we restrict this to representation in the electoral college. 
we don’t get involved in the argument of what representation the 
District should have in the two bodies of Congress. 

Mr. Rogers. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Broryumn. Yes. 

Mr. Rocrrs. I take it from your statement that you want the people 
of the District of Columbia to enjoy all of the privileges that other 
citizens of other States may have as it relates to the number of elec 
toral votes in the electoral college; that is to say, we know that every 
State has at least three electoral votes ? . 

Mr. Broruiiy.. That is correct. 

Mr. Rocers. And you would insist that the District of Columbia 
have at least three ? 

Mr. Broyuiy. That is correct. 

Mr. Rogers. And by apportionment of the population it should be 
determine d that they woulk | be entitled to, s ay sup pose the census at 
this time shows there should be one Re ‘present: itive for every 400,000 
people, and if there were 1,200,000 in the District of Columbia, that 
would be 3 Representatives, and then you would be entitled to 5 elec 
toral votes in the electoral college; is that your theory ? 

Mr. Broyuiun. That is correct, Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Roerers. You also know that the proposals of the Delegates 
could be given duties according to acts passed by Congress. Do you 
at this time envision that the Congress would give full voting rights 
tothe Delegates that may be selected ¢ 
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Mr. Broyuimu. That, I think, Mr. Rogers, is highly questionable, 
and that is the reason why I have proposed and I am suggesting now 
that the committee separate the question of Delegates or representa- 
tion from this. 

The chairman pointed out that we don’t want to get involved in con- 
troversy here. The only controversial portion of it would be as to how 
much voting rights they should have. 

You suggested a while ago to Senator Keating the possibility of hay- 
ing two Members of the Senate. 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Broyuie. I believe they should have. But I would not sug- 
gest that you put it in this resolution and then take the chance of hay- 
ing it killed in the Senate. 

I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that you would pass two separate 
proposed constitutional amendments, one to give them the full voting 
rights in the electoral college, and the other one to give them full 
national representation, or rather, to authorize the Congress, later, to 
grant them full national representation. That would divorce the con- 
troversial portion of the resolution from your resolution. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman / 

The CuHarrMan. Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Broyhill, you represent the area in Virginia which 
was previously at one time—lI guess before 1846 or some such vear— 
a part of the District of Columbia, the 10-mile square. 

Mr. Broyuimn.. A portion of mv district was originally i portion 
of the District of Columbia—that is, Arlington County and Alex- 
andria. 

Mr. Meaper. Have there been any adverse effects that have come 
to your attention from the fact that the Federal Government did. by 
statute, relinquish or retrocede that port ion of the District of ¢ ‘olum- 
bia back to Virginia / 

Mr. Broyutin. Any 

Mr. MEADER. Adverse effects so far as the National (rovernment is 
concerned / 

Mr. Broyuini. No, indeed. The fact of the matter is that if you 
tried to vet it back, you would meet with some resistance from people 
over there, I believe. 

Mr. Meaper. Have you given any thought to the possibility that 
similar action might be taken by the Congress by statute with respect 
to that portion of the District of Columbia which was ceded by the 
State of Maryland ¢ 

Mr. Broynity. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. And which would automatically give the citizens of 
the District of Columbia full voting rights, the same as any other 
resident of the State of Maryland? 

Mr. Broyui1. That has been suggested. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you have any views on that method of dealing with 
this problem ? 

Mr. Broyuini. Well, we have discussed it. There are several mem- 
bers of the District of Columbia Committee who would favor that. 
But I don’t think the people of Maryland want that portion back. 

Mr. Meaprr. Why not? 

Mr. Broyuity. You will have to ask the people of Maryland. 
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Mr. Chairman, I might say in conclusion here, because I didn’t in- 
tend to take quite so long 

The CHamrMan. We have many witnesses and I will ask you to 
be brief. Not that I want to cut you off, but the exigency demands 
that we be brief. Otherwise, we could go on with this hearing and 
on. I want to close these hearings tomorrow. That holds true of all 
the witnesses. 

Mr. Brorumu. I think the question of Delegates could be handled 
by legislation. I merely suggest, again for emphasis, if we are going 





. 


to go through the constitutional processes, let’s give them their fu 
yote, and by all means a full vote in the electoral college without re- 
gard to the problem of national representation. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Hon. Robert E. McLaughlin, Chairman of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

(A letter from Hon. John R, Foley, Member of Congress, is as 
follows :) 

Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 7, 1960. 
Re House Joint Resolution 529 proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States granting representation in the House of Representatives 
and in the electoral college to the District of Columbia. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 5, Committee on Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak CHAIRMAN: I am writing to you in this way to support House Joint 
Resolution 529 because committee meetings precluded my appearance before 
your subcommittee which held hearings on this important resolution. It is a 
sad commentary on our modern times that there is a small group of citizens of 
the United States who have been denied a voice in the selection of the President 
and Vice President of our country. These same persons have been denied a 
voice in the Congress since 1874. Your resolution is thus praiseworthy in seeking 
to provide for this unrepresented minority of citizens’ participation in national 
elections. It is my firm hope that your resolution will be reported favorably and 
will pass the House of Representatives at an early date by a unanimous vote. 

I take this opportunity also to express my firm hope that the citizens of the 
United States who reside in the District of Columbia not only will be granted the 
rights that your resolution 529 provides but also that the Congress will take 
the final and equally important step of providing these same citizens with the 
opportunity to exercise their voice and vote in local governmental matters by 
congressional adoption of a home rule bill. Granting these two mutually ex- 
dusive important rights of U.S. citizens to District of Columbia citizens will 
devate this citizenry to the high station proudly held by all other citizens 
of these free United States. 

Very truly yours, 
















JoHN R. Fotey. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT E. McLAUGHLIN, PRESIDENT, BOARD 
OF COMMISSIONERS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








The Cuatrrman. Do you havea statement ? 
Mr. McLavouttn. It is a very brief statement. Mr. Chairman, I 
think I could be briefer by reading it than trying to generalize. 
The Cuarrman. How many pages is it? 
Mr. McLaveutin. Four pages, double spaced. One page of that 
8 & proposed substitution fon this proposed legislation that we are 
considering here this morning. 
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Mr. Chairman, we have transferred to the committee this morning 
a report on the bill. May it be included in the record ¢ 

The CHairMAN. Yes, sir, that will be included. 

(The report on the bill is as follows :) 


Report ON House JOINT RESOLUTION 529 


APRIL 5, 1960, 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CeELLER: The Commissioners have for report House Joint Resoly- 
tion 529, joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States granting representation in the House of Representatives and in 
the electoral college to the District of Columbia. 

This resolution proposes an amendment to the Constitution providing that 
the people of the District shall elect in such manner and under such regulations 
as the Congress shall provide by law a number of Delegates to the House of 
Representatives to have such powers as the Congress by law may provide. The 
number of Delegates would be determined in the manner employed in determin- 
ing the number of Representatives. The proposed amendment also provides for 
the election by the people of the District of a number of electors of President and 
Vice President equal to the whole number of Delegates to the House of Repre- 
sentatives to which the District is entitled under the article. 

Historically, all Delegates to the House of Representatives have been provided 
for by acts of Congress. Since the resolution proposes an amendment to the 
Constitution which provides for Delegates to the House of Representatives from 
the District, a question might arise as to whether it is intended that such Dele 
gates have full voting rights in the House, notwithstanding that the proposed 
amendment provides that such Delegates would have such powers as Congress 
by law determines. To avoid any possible doubt about what powers the 
elected Representatives are to have, it is the view of the Commissioners that 
their powers should be spelled out in the amendment itself. 

While the resolution would be an improvement over the present situation, the 
Commissioners cannot endorse it in its present form. The Commissioners feel 
that the people of the District should have representation in the Senate as well 
as in the House of Representatives with the same powers and duties as Senators 
and Representatives from the States. 

They therefore recommend that the article of amendment be amended to read 
as follows: 

“ARTICLE 


“The people of the District constituting the seat of the Government of the 
United States shall elect, in such manner and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall provide by law: 

“Two Senators to represent the people of said District in the Senate of the 
United States, such Senators to have the same rights, powers, and duties as 
if the said District were a State; 

“One or more Members of the House of Representatives to represent the 
people of said District in the House of Representatives, the number thereof to 
be determined according to the rules of apportionment established by law for 
representation from the several States in the House of Representatives, such 
members to have the same rights, powers, and duties as if the said District were 
a State: and 

“A number of electors for President and Vice President equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Representatives in the Congress to which the District 
is entitled by virtue of this article; such electors shall possess the qualifications 
required by article II of this Constitution; they shall be in addition to those 
appointed by the States, but they shall be considered, for the purposes of the 
election of President and Vice President, to be electors appointed by a State; 
and they shall meet in the District and cast their ballots as provided by the 
12th article of amendment.” 

The Board of Commissioners has heretofore urged, and still urges, enact 
ment of their bill (H.R. 4400 or one of a number of other identical bills) pro 
viding for an appointed Governor, an elected legislature, and an elected non 
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yoting Delegate for the District in the House of Representatives. To give the 
people of the District representation in the electoral college and in the Con- 
gress requires a constitutional amendment and necessarily involves a consider- 
able period of time. To bestow upon the people of the District the benefits 
of a territorial form of government requires only the enactment of legislation 
by the Congress and is possible of much earlier attainment. Both measures are 
of the greatest importance to the people of the District, but action on one should 
not depend on action or lack of action on the other. 

Brig. Gen. A. C. Welling, the Engineer Commissioner, has refrained from 
taking part in the formulation of this report. 

Time does not permit securing the views of the Bureau of the Budget as to 
whether this report is in accord with the program of the President. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Rosert E, MCLAUGHLIN, 
President, 
Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. 


Mr. McLavucuiin. At the outset I wish to express to the chairman, 
as author of House Joint Resolution 529, appreciation for his concern 
for the plight of the voteless people of the District of Columbia. Also, 
I extend to this committee sincere thanks for its cordial invitation to 
the Commissioners to discuss the resolution. 

The reason I want to read this short statement is that I want to be 
sure that the position of the Board of Commissioners is clearly pre- 
sented this morning. 

As is well known, Mr. Chairman, in addition to being without repre- 
sentation in either House of Congress and without the right to vote 
for electors in the electoral college, the people of the District are suffer- 
ing from the lack of any form of local suffrage. The need first men- 
tioned may be met only by constitutional amendment but the resolution 
before the committee proposes an amendment to accomplish only a part 
of the objective. Local suffrage can be conferred by an act of Congress, 
and bills on this subject are being considered by the Congress. 

The proposed constitutional amendment provides that the people of 
the District shall elect, in such manner and under such regulations 
as the Congress shall provide by law : 

A number of Delegates to the House of Representatives to serve 
during each Congress determined by the method for determining 
the number of Representat ives “with such powers as the Congress, 
by law ‘ provides” sand 

Such number of electors of President and Vice President as is 
equal to the whole number of Delegates in the Congress to which 
the District would be entitled under this article, 

It is not clear from the resolution itself whether it is intended that 
the Delegates are to have voting rights. This doubt arises for two 
reasons. First, if it be intended that these Delegates are not to have 
voting rights, no constitutional amendment is necessary. Secondly, the 
title of the resolution speaks of representation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Assuming, however, that the Delegates could be empow- 
ered by Congress to vote in the National Legislature, it is my view— 
and I should say it is the view of the Board of Commissioners—that it 
would certainly be more desirable from the standpoint of the people 
of the District that the amendment itself spell out that such Delegates 
shall have voting power. 

The Cramman. In other words, you don’t want to leave it to Con- 
gress’ (liscretion / 
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Mr. McLavueuur. Mr. Chairman, I say later on that I naturally 
favor this resolution in its present form if we can’t have it in some 
other form. However, it has seemed to us and to the corporate coun- 
sel in his extensive study of the bill and the possible effect that this 
language might have later as to the question of the power of the Con- 
gress later on to extend voting rights if they are not written into the 
amendment. that we should call this to the attention of the committee 
and ask that it be written into the amendment. 

The CHarrman. Very well. 

Mr. McLaveuurn. Unquestionably, inclusion in the amendment it- 
self of the voting power in the Delegates would preclude any possible 
future contention of lack of authority in the Congress to confer the 
power. 

In the opinion of those who feel that the people of the District of 
Columbia are entitled to a status equal to that of other Americans in 
respect to representation in the National Legislature, the resolution 
falls short of an important objective in that it makes no provision for 
representation in the Senate. 

Since the passage of the resolution in its present form would be a 
great step forward—— 

The CHarrman. If you have the resolution before you, on page 2, 
line 10—do you have it? 

Mr. McLaueuurn. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan, According to your suggestion on — 10, with such 
powers, including the right to vote, as the Congress, by law, provides. 

Mr. McLaveutrn. Yes, sir. 

Since passage of the resolution in its present form would be a 
great step forward from the present backward position in the political 
field in which the people of the District find themselves, I naturally 
favor it. Nevertheless, in good conscience, I must advise the com- 
mittee that it would be very much preferable that the resolution be 
amended so as to provide for the people of the District voting repre- 
sentation in both Houses of Congress. 

Let me emphasize, however, that the Board of Commissioners has 
heretofore urged, and still urges, enactment of their bill—H.R. 4400 
or one of a number of other identical bills—providing for an ap- 

ointed Governor, an elected legislature and an elected nonvoting 
Tielkante for the District in the House of Representatives. 

The Coarrman. What bill is H.R. 44007 

Mr. McLavenun. That was Congressman O’Konski's bill. It 
happened to be the easiest number to remember of a score of bills that 
were introduced, identical bills. That is the reason we have used that. 

The Cuarmman. I don’t believe that bill is before this committee. 

Mr. McLaveuuin. No, sir; it is not. We are merely bringing out 
the point again, Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Hortrzman. Is this a home rule bill? 

Mr. McLavenutn. This is the only way we can speak to the 
Congress. 

The Cuatrman. That isthe home rule bill. 

Mr. McLaveutry. That is the home rule bill; yes, sir. It is only 
in appearing before these committees that we can speak to the 
Congress. 
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To give the people of the District representation in the electoral 
college and in the House of Representatives, as provided in the reso- 
Jution, requires a constitutional amendment and necessarily involves 
a considerable period of time. To bestow upon the people of the 
District the benefits of a territorial form of government, as set forth 
in H.R. 4400 and in similar bills, would require only the enactment 
of legislation by the Congress and is therefore possible of much earlier 
attainment. Essentially, both measures are of the utmost importance 
but action on one should not be influenced by action or lack thereof 
on the other. 

In lieu of the constitutional amendment set out on page 2 of the 
resolution, the Board of Commissioners submits the following: 


“Article — 


“The people of the District constituting the seat of the govern- 
ment of the United States shal] elect, in such manner and under 
such regulations as the Congress shall provide by law : 

“Two Senators to represent the people of said District in the 
Senate of the United States, such Senators to have the same 
rights, powers and duties as if the said District were a State; 

“One or more members of the House of Representatives to 
represent the one of said District in the House of Representa- 
tives, the number thereof to be determined according to the rules 
of apportionment established by law for representation from 
the several States in the House of Representatives, such mem- 
bers to have the same rights, powers and duties as if the said 
District were a State; and 

“A number of electors for President and Vice President equal 
to the whole number of Senators and Representatives in the Con- 
gress to which the District is entitled by virtue of this Article; 
such electors shall possess the qualifications required by Article IT 
of this Constitution; they shall be in addition to those appointed 
by the States, but they shall be considered, for the purposes of 
the election of President and Vice President, to be electors ap- 
pointed by a State; and they shall meet in the District and cast 
their ballots as provided by the twelfth article of amendment.” 

Brig. Gen. A. C. Welling, the Engineer Commissioner, has refrained 
from participating in the formulation of these views. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that the Engineer Commissioner tradi- 
tionally refrains from participating in the political proposals made 
by the Board of Commissioners. 

The Cratrman. In other words, what you are seeking is the follow- 
ing: We give you an inch, and you want a yard. 

Mr. McLaveuurn. No, sir. 

The Crarmman. I doubt if you will get it, Commissioner. Let’s 
not fool ourselves. 

I wish the people who testify will concentrate on the bill before us. 

I think it is the best you can get, and if you are going to ask for 
more you may get nothing. 

Mr. McLavucuiin. We considered this very carefully, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Cuamman. It may be the most you will get. I will put it 
that way. 
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Mr. McLavenur. The Board of Commissioners considered this 
very carefully. 

The Cuarman. One thing more. This is an opportunity you haye 
now; seize it. I say to the witnesses, if you dont seize it now you 
may not get anything and it will be a long time before this committee 
will start any hearings again on this matter. I am going to warn 
people of that. 

Mr. McLaveuuin. If I may say one more thing, the Commissioners 
considered this very carefully. We feel ourselves in a position of trust 
with respect both to the Congress and to the people of the Distriet 
of Columbia. In years to come—this is a proposal to change the 
Constitution of the United States. We cannot see the difference be- 
tween the people, citizens living in the District of Columbia and the 
citizens living across the lines in the States. 

Therefore, in years to come, we feel that it would be regarded 
an erroneous attitude for the Board of Commissioners to come up here 
and take a position short of the position that we feel the Congress 
should take with respect to a constitutional amendment involving 
the inhabitants of the District. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Meaver. Mr. Commissioner, what is the population of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at the present time / 

Mr. McLavenuin. It is between 830,000 and 850,000, 

Mr. Meapver. Do you have any means of telling how many of those 
people that you count among that 850,000 retain their residence in 
the States from which they come and still vote there / 

Mr. McLaveuiin. The only way we have, Mr. Chairman, is by 
getting indications from the political parties here as to the number 
of absentee ballots that are cast. This is a couple of years old, but 
I would say it is in the vicinity—it is over a hundred thousand, I 
believe, that are still voting by absentee ballot in their home districts, 

Mr. Meaper. Do you think it would be appropriate for the Congress, 
in the event the Celler resolution is adopted, to take into account in 
fixing the number of delegates only those residents of the District of 
Columbia who do not vote, or maintain their residence back home ? 

Mr. McLaveuniy. I should think the Congress should have some 
latitude for measuring that because this is such a unique territory here. 
However, it seems to me, just as some one has said heretofore at this 
hearing, that there are many citizens here who retain their vote back 
home merely because there 1s no vote here, and they feel they want to 
vote for President and Vice President and have some political fran- 
chise, 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Commissioner, you heard my question to Repre- 
sentative Broyhill about the retrocession of the Virginia part of the 
District. What is the sentiment of the people who live in the District 
with respect to retrocession of the Marviand part of the District to the 
State of Maryland? 

Mr. McLaventin. It would be difficult, Mr. Meader, for me to say. 
I haven’t asked that question around. Personally, I know that in 
Annapolis, during the past five years, there has been some expression 
that they would not want the District of Columbia back, and I think we 
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ean see reasons for it politically why some of those people would not 
want us back. 

Mr. Meaper. The retrocession, as a matter of fact, would give you 
home rule and the right to vote for President, Senators, and congres- 
sional representation, and all, could be done by statute. Isn’t that 
correct ? 

Mr. McLaveuutn. That is true. I testified in response to a ques- 
tion before the other committee with respect to home rule that if we 
cannot get home rule here I feel it would be a better thing to do than 
Jeave this city in the voteless condition it is in now. But I can’t say 
that a majority of the people of the District feel that way because, 
frankly, we haven’t conducted any questionnaires on the subject, and 
[really don’t know how they feel about that. 

Mr. Meaper. Your personal feeling is that retrocession would be the 
way to handle it; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. McLavenurn. My personal feeling is that there is an advantage 
in giving us home rule and keeping this all just as it is; I mean, keeping 
it as the permanent seat of the Government and under Congress. I 

sonally feel that there is such a paramount interest in the way the 
Kation’s Capital is run in the Federal Government that the Congress 
should always retain this ultimate legislative power. 

However, I say again that if it is hnpeeltte to produce home rule 
here and local rule by the citizens living here, under present condi- 
tions, I personally would favor its going back, at least outside the 
Federal Triangle. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Commissioner. 

Mr. McLavenur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuairmMan. Our next witness is Mr. F, Elwood Davis, chairman 
of the Citizens Joint Committee on National Representation for the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Davis, you have a rather long statement. Do you want to 
submit it and then give us the epitome of it ? 


STATEMENT OF F. ELWOOD DAVIS, CHAIRMAN, CITIZENS’ JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL REPRESENTATION FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I will file my statement. 

As you will recall, 10 days ago I appeared before you and asked for 
this hearing, and you were kind enough to grant it. 

(The full statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mr. F. Etwoop Davis, CHAIRMAN, Crrizens’ Jornt COMMITTEE ON 
NaTIONAL REPRESENTATION FOR THE District or Cotumpra, ON House Jornt 
ReEsotvrron 5209 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am F. Elwood Davis, and I am 
appearing here as the chairman of the Citizens’ Joint Committee on National 
Representation for the District of Columbia which was organized in 1917. Since 
that time virtually every civic, business, labor, and patriotic organization in 
the District of Columbia and numerous national organizations have joined to 
sipport the joint committee in its efforts to secure for District residents a vote 
for President and Vice President and representation in Congress. We know of 
0 group in Washington which opposes this objective. 

We believe that the committee will want for themselves and the record his- 
torical and background material bearing on this issue. I will devote the first 
part of my statement to this subject. 
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The District of Columbia owes its origin to section 8 of article I of the Const. 
tution which enumerates the powers of Congress. Among those powers ig the 
following: 

“To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever, over such Distri¢t 
(not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular States, and the 
acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the government of the United States,” 

The District of Columbia was established under the authority and direction 
of acts of Congress approved July 16, 1790, and March 3, 1791. Maryland ip 
1788 and Virginia in 1789 had made cessions from which the 10-mile square areg 
lying on either side of the Potomac River at the head of navigation was selected, 

This 10-mile square area contained two municipalities—Georgetown and 
Alexandria. Georgetown had been laid out in 1752 and incorporated in 179 
and had a population of 2,993 in 1800. Alexandria had been founded in 1749 
incorporated in 1790, and had a population of 4,971 in 1800. Boundaries of the 
original city of Washington, while never fixed by statute or proclamation, are 
to be found in the trust deeds from the original proprietors and on the maps 
made by the Commissioners. They may be described in the following termg jp 
the present city: 

The east bank of Rock Creek to approximately P Street NW., thence along 
Florida Avenue to 9th Street NW., and continuing to 15th Street NE. Along 
15th Street NE., from Florida Avenue to C Street NE.; up C Street NB., to the 
Anacostia River; and then the Anacostia River and the Potomac River back to 
Rock Creek. 

The first of the Government offices moved to the District was the Post Office 
Department, which moved to the city on June 11, 1800. The second session of 
the Sixth Congress convened here on Nevember 17, 1800. 

Up to 1801, no government had been provided in the District and the laws 
of Maryland and Virginia continued in force under the provisions of the act 
of July 16, 1790, which provided that “The operation of the laws of the State 
within such district shall not be affected by this acceptance, until the time fixed 
for the removal of the government thereto and until Congress shall otherwise 
by law provide.” 

In an act of February 27, 1801 (2 Stat. L. 103) Congress made the first pro- 
visions for the District's government. The laws of Maryland and Virginia were 
continued in the sections ceded by those States. The portion ceded by Maryland 
was designated Washington County, and the area south of the Potomae was 
named Alexandria County. <A circuit court was created, provision was made 
for a marshal, a district attorney, justices of the peace, a register of wills anda 
judge of the orphans’ court. A supplementary act passed 4 days later (2 Stat. 
L. 115) provided that the justices of the peace, who were appointed by the 
President, were made a board of commissioners for their respective counties 
and given the same powers as the levy courts or county commissioners in the 
State of Maryland. 

On May 3, 1802 (3 Stat. L. 195) the people of the city ef Washington, the 
boundaries of which I have already described, were constituted a body politic 
by the naming of the mayor and council of the city of Washington. The mayor 
was appointed by the President and the council was elected by the qualified 
voters. From 1812 until 1819 the mayor was elected by the city council and 
then from 1820 until 1871 he was chosen by popular election. 

In 1846, at the request of the people of Alexandria, Congress retroceded to 
the State of Virginia all the portion which had been ceded to the Federal 
Government by that State (9 Stat. L. 35). 

The unsettled conditions at the outbreak of the Civil War probably cansed 
the first attempt at unification of governmental functions in the District of 
Columbia in the act of August 6, 1861 (12 Stat. L. 320), which established the 
Metropolitan Police Department of the District of Columbia consisting of the 
“Corporations of Washington and Georgetown and the County of Washington, 
outside the limits of said corporations.” 

The first really major change in the government of the District was effective 
June 1, 1871, when a government essentially the same as that used for the 
organized territories was created pursuant to the act of February 21, 1871 (16 
Stat. L. 419). At that time the charters of the cities of Washington and George 
town were repealed. The levy court was abolished and all the territory i 
the limits of the District of Columbia was included in the government by the 
name of the District of Columbia which was constituted a body corporate for 
municipal purposes and the successor of the two cities and the county whieb 
were eliminated. 
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{his same act provided that the executive power in the new government was 
yested in a Governor appointed by the President and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. The legislative power was vested in an assembly consisting of 
a council and a house of delegates. The council consisted of 11 members ap- 

inted by the President by and with the advice and consent of. the Senate, 
and the house of delegates consisted of 22 members elected by popular vote. 
Nevertheless, the legislative assembly was limited in its authority, since Con- 
gress prescribed a long list of important matters which were beyond the author- 
ity of the local agency. 

Between 1871 and 1874, while the territorial government was in force, there 
was a delegate to the House of Representatives from the District of Columbia 
who was popularly elected and had the same rights and privileges as the dele- 
gates from the territories, 

The act of June 20, 1874 (18 Stat. L. 116), terminated the territorial form 
of government, eliminated all elective offices, and since there was no occasion 
to exercise the right of suffrage, in effect terminated suffrage in the District. 
The same act repealing the territorial form of government empowered the Presi- 
dent to appoint a commission of three persons to administer the affairs of the 
District. The act of June 11, 1878 (20 Stat. L. 102), known as the Organic Act, 
established the present commission form of government. However, no provision 
was made for the franchise for any purpose. 

Since 1800, citizens of the District of Columbia have not participated in 
national elections. It is acknowledged that residents can only be given the 
privilege of voting through an appropriate amendment to the Constitution which 
would provide the necessary machinery. 

It seems appropriate, therefore, to review the intent of our Founding Fathers 
concerning the voting rights and privileges of the residents of the area to be 
selected for the National Capital. 

The seat of the Federal Government was not established until after the 
Constitution was written by the Convention which met in Philadelphia from 
May to September 1787. 

Following the Constitutional Convention, between October 1787 and August 
1788, a series of essays was published in the New York press with a view to 
influencing votes to favor ratification of the proposed Constitution. These 
Federalist papers were written by three authors: Alexander Hamilton and 
John Jay of New York and James Madison of Virginia. 

Because Madison more than anyone else had been responsible for the content 
of the Constitution, his contributions to the Federalist were regarded as most 
authoritative commentaries on the proposed document. Thomas Jefferson de- 
scribed the Federalist in 1825 as “an authority to which appeal is habitually 
made by all, and rarely declined or denied by any as evidence of the general 
opinion of those who framed and of those who accepted the Constitution of the 
United States, on questions of genuine meaning.” 

Among the 85 essays making up the Federalist, No. 43, written by Madison, 
deals with miscellaneous powers which the Constitution proposed to grant to 
Congress. One such power was authority over the seat of Government found in 
article 1, section 8, clause 17, of the Constitution. In interpreting and seeking 
to justify “the indispensable necessity of complete authority at the seat of the 
Government.” James Madison stated that the prospective inhabitants of the 
Federal City, “will have their voice in the election of the Government which is 
to exercise authority over them.” 

This statement means exactly what it says—that they would have their voice 
in the election of the Government * * * .”. The Government to which he re- 
ferred in this clause must have been the Congress of the United States, for the 
section of the proposed Constitution which he was then explaining was that 
which gave Congress exclusive authority at the seat of National Government. 

Thus, the chief architect of the Constitution, who it must be assumed was 
familiar with the intentions of the Founding Fathers, evidently understood its 
pertinent provisions to mean that the citizens of the Federal District would 
enjoy national suffrage even though that was not spelled out in the Constitution 
itself, 

The Constitution of the United States makes specific statements concerning 
suffrage rights of citizens pertinent to this discussion. 

The 14th amendment states in part: “All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside.” 
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The 15th amendment to the Constitution provides: “The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or 
any State on account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

The 19th amendment provides: “The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or any State on account 
of sex.” 

There is nothing in the Constitution declaring that the right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall be denied or abridged on account of residence in the 
National Capital. The citizens of the District have an absolute and constitu. 
tional right to exercise suffrage, but no machinery has been set up, and District 
residents are without legal residence in a State. We find ourselves in this 
position because the Constitution failed to give any political status to us and 
failed to empower the Congress to correct this shortcoming. 

It is hard to believe that those who had rebelled and waged a successful war 
against “taxation without representation” would intentionally create at the seat 
of the new Government a condition duplicating that to which they so strenuously 
objected. 

Now I will proceed to comments on House Joint Resolution 529, the matter 
before the committee. 

It is essential that it be clearly understood that the resolution does not make 
the District of Columbia a State or anything like a State. It does not modify 
the unique relationship between the Congress and the District of Columbia 
provided for by article I, section 8, clause 17, of the Constitution, which is com- 
monly referred to as the “congressional jurisdiction” clause. The issues in- 
volved in home rule for the District are entirely separate and distinct from the 
issues involved in this proposed constitutional amendment. 

The purpose of House Joint Resolution 529 is twofold. First, it provides the 
machinery through the electoral college for the people of the District to vote 
for President and Vice President: and second, it provides for Delegates to the 
House of Representatives from the District. 

Several questions have been asked of our committee in regard to the contents 
of the resolution, and I would, therefore, like to review with this committee the 
answers that we have given to the following questions : 

1. How will the number of Delegates from the District be determined? 

Under the resolution, the method of determining the number of delegates from 
the District is the same as that used in determining the number of Represent- 
atives from each State—that is to say, the method of equal proportion or any 
other method currently employed for determining the number of Representatives 
shall be used in determining the number of Delegates. The method of equal 
proportion referred to in the resolution is presently provided for by an act of 
Congress set forth in sections 2(a) and 2(b) of title 2 of the U.S. Code. (The 
practical application of this method is spelled out in a report known as “Methods 
of Apportionment” by E. V. Huntington, on pp. 3 through 7 of S. Doc. 304 of 
the 76th Cong.) 

2. What will be the qualifications for Delegates? 

We have advised in answer to this question that the resolution does net 
expressly set forth the qualifications for Delegates. 

We recommend that the amendment clearly spell out the qualifications for 
Delegates. If the qualifications are not incorporated in the amendment, we 
would suggest that this committee set forth in its report its intentions regarding 
such qualifications, 

With regard to qualifications, the most prudent course would be to follow the 
mandate of article I, section 2, of the Constitution establishing qualifications 
for Representatives in Congress, Such precedents as are available indicate that 
this has been the practice of the Congress except where deviations have been 
necessary to meet peculiar local conditions. As applied to the District, the 
qualifications as established by article 1, section 2, of the Constitution would 
be that no person shall be a Delegate who shall not have attained to the age of 
25 years and been 7 years a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of the city of Washington, District of Columbia; fur- 
ther, that the provisions of article I, section 6, pertaining to immunity and 
compensation, would be applicable. 

3. Does the amendment make adequate provision for legislative implementa- 
tion and, if so, what form would such implementation take? 

These questions have been addressed to the following language of the 
resolution : 
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“The people of the District * * * shall elect [Delegates] in such manner 
and under such regulations as the Congress shall provide by law:” [Such Dele- 
gates shall have} “such powers as the Congress, by law, provides * * *.” 

“The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation.” 

We have advised that the foregoing language grants ample power to implement 
the amendment. We have further advised that the foregoing language contem- 
plates action by both the House of Representatives and the Senate and concur- 
rence by the President as in the case of a law. 

4. Could the Delegates have voting rights? 

Our answer has been in the affirmative. 

Under its existing general powers, Congress could provide for nonvoting Dele- 
gates from the District of Columbia. It is a major purpose of this resolution 
to authorize Congress in its discretion to give such Delegates any of the powers 
enjoyed by Members of the House of Representatives, including the power to 
vote. 

5. What are the qualifications required of an elector by article II of the 
Constitution which the resolution incorporates by reference? 

We. have advised that the only specific qualifications fixed by article II of the 
Constitution are in the nature of negative qualifications—namely, that the 
office of elector cannot be held by any Senator, Representative, or person holding 
an office of trust or profit under the United States. Otherwise, article II leaves 
the qualification of electors to the State legislatures. 

In addition, we have advised that the 14th amendment, section 3, provides 
in part that no person may be an elector of President and Vice President who, 
having previously taken an oath to support the Constitution of the United States, 
shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, or given aid 
or comfort to the enemies thereof. The Congress has the power, however, by a 
vote of two-thirds of each house to remove the disabilities established by section 
3 of the 14th amendment. 

In the case of the District, we have concluded that Congress, in its imple 
menting legislation, must establish the qualifications for electors pursuant to 
the exclusive legislative authority given it under section 8, article I, clause 
17, of the Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we know of no good reason 
why House Joint Resolution 529 should not now be adopted. Our study of 
the records of hearings in both Houses of Congress for many years discloses 
no compelling basis of opposition. We find no valid objection to the principles 
of national representation for the District of Columbia in these documents. 

The inability of the people of the District of Columbia to secure passage 
of a suitable resolution heretofore can only be attributed to disagreement respect- 
ing details in Congress. The resolution under consideration is certainly as un- 
controversial as possible. Many details, as I have indicated, would remain to 
be determined by Congress after it and the required number of States have 
endorsed the broad principles composing the constitutional amendment we 
seek. 

We urge this committee to conclude that the denial of the right to vote for 
President and Vice President and for representation in the House is a shameful 
and undemocratic practice which contradicts all that this Nation stands for 
beth at home and abroad. 

More than S0OO,000 Americans in the District are unable to participate and 
have a voice in our democratic government because of denial of the vote. That 
is a larger population than in each of 11 States who together send 22 Senators 
and 16 Representatives to Congress. 

The residents of the District of Columbia for 1957 paid more toward support 
of the U.S. Government in Federal individual income taxes than did the 
residents in each of 19 States of this Union. 

The District of Columbia furnished more men to the Armed Forces in World 
War II than were furnished by each of 14 States. The total of 103,376 men 
and women from the District was made up of 68,361 in the Army, 29,729 in the 
Navy, 3,966 in the Marine Corps and 1,320 in the Coast Guard. 3,029 residents 
of the District who served in the Armed Forces lost their lives in the defense of 
their country during World War II. 

We submit that the residents of the District of Columbia who pay Federal 
taxes, serve in the Armed Forces and share all the obligations of other citizens 
should have the privilege of participating through the vote in their National 
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Government which levies the taxes they pay, enacts military service laws and 
regulates their lives in many other ways. 

In concluding this statement, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I wish to present to you a petition to the Congress of the United States which 
reads as follows: 

“Your petitioners, members of the Citizens Joint Committee on National Rep- 
resentation for the District of Columbia, whose names are subscribed below, 
hereby reaffirm the principles previously announced by the founders of our Re 
public that— 

“*Taxation without representation is tyranny ;’ that 

“‘Governments derive their just powers from the consent of the governed,’ 
and in order that 

“ ‘Government of the people, by the people, and for the people’ may become 
an accomplished fact for all the people of the United States, respectfully repre 
sent: 

“That the totally disfranchised people of the District of Columbia, who obey 
national laws, pay more national taxes than many of the States; who likewise 
exceed several States in the manpower provided to the Armed Forces of the 
United States; and who are now living under an anomalous condition in which 
they have no voice in the National Government, are entitled to representation in 
Congress and in the electoral college, and to the basic rights which are enjoyed 
by other citizens of the Republic. 

“We, therefore, respectfully petition this 86th Congress to enact legislation 
embodying the principles in House Joint Resolution 529 and Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 39 as they relate to amendment of the Constitution granting residents of 
the District of Columbia representation in the House and electoral college.” 

This petition is signed by the authorized representatives of subscribing or- 
ganizations who could be contacted in the short period which was available. [ 
submit for the record and for your additional information a list of all the or- 
ganizations which have voiced support of the joint committee’s objective. 

The Citizens’ Joint Committee on National Representation for the District of 
Columbia sincerely expresses its appreciation to this committee for calling this 
hearing and for considering the proposed constitutional amendment. Please 
adopt the principles incorporated in this resolution during this the 86th Oongress. 


INDIVIDUAL FEDERAL INCOME Taxes, 1957 


Nineteen States ineluding Alaska and Hawaii paid less in Federal individual 
income taxes than the District of Columbia: 


Income tag 
State (in thousands) 


District of Columbia Sd .. $213, 070 


(LOWER STATES 


Alaska $38, 312 |New Hampshire stconoceas Seat 
Arizona 183, 156 | New Mexico__- 127, 330 
Arkansas__-_ : 133, 857 | North Dakota_ -_- ce. 63, 730 
Delaware 164, 399 | Rhode Island__- _.. 164,700 
Hawaii 101, 430 | South Carolina . 179, 898 
Idaho ; : 83, 085 | South Dakota-- a e 63, 286 
Maine a _. 123,060 
Mississippi__ . seeders 119, 481 | Vermont___-_---- : 46, 491 
i (“ss EE 8=6|lCULk paths 60, 955 
Nevada 74, 276 | 
Source: U.S. Treasury Department, Internal Revenue Service. 


ORGANIZATIONS SUPPORTING OR ENDORSING NATIONAL REPRESENTATION 
District OF COLUMBIA 


LOCAL 
Altrusa Club of Washington. 
District of Columbia Federation of Civic Associations, Inc. 
Washington Board of Trade. 
Federation of Citizens’ Associations. 
District of Columbia League of Women Voters. 
Central Labor Union, AFL-CIO. 
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ORGANIZATIONS SUPPORTING OR ENDORSING NATIONAL REPRESENTATION FOR: THE 
DIsTrRicr oF COLUMBIA—Continued 


Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association. 

Monday Evening Club. 

Bar Association and Junior Bar Section of the Bar Association. 

Association of Oldest Inhabitants. 

Washington Real Estate Board. 

Advertising Club of Washington. 

Women’s Bar Association. 

Federation of Business Men’s Association. 

Twentieth Century Club. 

Women’s City Club. 

District of Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Northeast Citizens’ Association. 

Society of Natives of the District of Columbia. 

The Washingtonians. 

Motion Picture Theater Owners’ and Operators’ Association. 

Associated Retail Credit Men of Washington. 

Washington Florists’ Club. 

District of Columbia Division, Young Democrats. 

Hotel Greeters of America, chapter 31. 

Newcomers Club. 

Soroptomist Club. 

Department of the District of Columbia, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Department of the District of Columbia, American Legion. 

Local Union of Federal Employees. 

District of Columbia Bankers’ Association. 

District of Columbia Building and Loan League. 

Washington Section, National Council of Jewish Women. 

District of Columbia Chapter, Rainbow Division, Veterans. 

Washington Junior Chamber of Commerce (formerly Junior Board of Com- 
merce ). 

Political Study Club of Washington. 

District of Columbia Suffrage Association. 

Washington Branch, American Association of University Women. 

District of Columbia Congress of Parent-Teacher Associations, 

National Democratic League of Washington. 

Building Owners and Managers Association of Metropolitan Washington. 

Downtown Park & Shop, Inc. 

Columbia Historical Society. 

American Planning and Civic Association. 

Military Order of Loyal Legion. 

District of Columbia Association of Insurance Agents, 

Electrical Contractors Association of the District of Columbia. 

Laundry-Dry Cleaning Association of the District of Columbia. 


NATIONAL 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
American Federation of Labor. 

National League of Women Voters. 
American Federation of Teachers. 

National Federation of Federal Employees. 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States. 
National Camp, Patriotic Order of Americans. 
National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association. 
National Council of Jewish Women. 

American Medical Women’s Association. 
American Federation of Soroptomist Clubs. 
International Typographical Union. 

United Typothetae of America. 

National Women’s Trade Union League. 

Women’s National Homeopathic Medical Society. 
National Service Star Legion. 

Fleet Reserve Association. 
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ORGANIZATIONS SUPPORTING OR ENDORSING NATIONAL REPRESENTATION FOR Tip 
District or CoLUMBria—Continued 


National Association of Victory Jobbers. 
National Straw Hat Manufacturers’ Association. 
Knight and Ladies of the Maccabees. 

National League of Young Democrats of America. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


STATE AND REGIONAL 


California State Federation of Butchers. 

Connecticut State Federation of Labor. 

Seandinavian Grand Lodge of Conneeticut, International Order of Good 
Templars. 

yeorgia Real Estate Association. 

Junior Order United American Mechanics, Massachusetts State Council. 

Fall River (Mass.) Doffers and Spinners’ Credit Union. 

Minnesota State Florists’ Association. 

Patriotic Order Sons to American, New Jersey State Camp. 

Lily Dale Assembly, Lily Dale, N.Y. 

Independent Order of Americans, State Council of Pennsylvania. 

Wyoming State Teachers’ Association. 

Wyoming Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Michigan Department, Sons of Union Veterans. 

New York State Council, International Society of Master Painters and Decorators, 

Illinois State Council, International Society of Master Painters and Decorators. 

Kentucky Society of Florists. 

Maryland State and District of Columbia Federation of Labor. 

Colorado Association of Commercial Organizations. 

New York State Retail Coal Merchants’ Association. 

Montgomery County Civic Federation of Maryland. 

Arlington County Civic Federation of Virginia. 

Inter-Federation Council of District of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia. 

Montana Library Association. 

Maryland and District of Columbia Industrial Union Council (Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations). 

POPULATION, 1958 


District of Columbia, 825,000. Nine States lower. 


States with lower population, 1958 


Number of Number of 
State | Population | Represent- State Population | Represent- 
atives atives 
Thousands Thousands 

Alaska__- ‘ 1156 l Nevada 267 l 

Delaware i : 44 l North Dakota ASO 2 

Hawaii... 623 ] South Dakota 609 2 

Idaho Hi 2 || Vermont 372 I 

Montana | 655 2 W yoming 320 l 
New Hampshire 54 2 


! Excluding military 


Source: Bureau of the Censu 


Mr. Davis. The interest in the hearing is evident I am sure from the 
citizens point of view by the number who are present, without a 
demonstration being required, and by the encouragement that over 
two-thirds of your committee is present here today to listen to the 
ene’: 

Unlike some of the proble ms that have been presented to this com- 
mittee today, the Joint Committee for National Representation of the 
District of Columbia, which was organized in 1917, has no disagree- 
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ment. Years ago, up until the 86th Congress, we adopted and fought 
for full representation in Congress, as well as the mght to vote for 
President and Vice President. 

The people of Washington have been asking for help for a long 
time, but we don’t lose our commonsense. It is interesting to note, 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that this joint commit- 
tee is composed of 100 organizations including labor groups, cham- 
bers of commerce, civic associations, women’s organizations, every cross 
section of social and business life of the Washington and national 
community. 

As a representative of this joint committee I say to you that we 
know as 2 practical point that Pe who want to kill the possibility of 
this legislation will recommend alternatives. 

We recommend and urge that action be taken in this 86th Congress. 
We recommend and urge that your subcommittee act speedily, as soon 
as the hearings are completed, and urge that your full committee act 
favorably on this resoltuion. 

We believe that the House Rules Committee will act favorably if the 
Judiciary Committee reports out your bill. 

We further believe and are confident that once any disparity that 
exists between your bill and the bill discussed by Mr. Keating is 
settled, that in the joint meeting of the House and the Senate that any 
differences will be resolved. 

We hope and aspire to the fact that we will be able to vote for 
President in 1964. 

Mr. Chairman, in this lengthy statement that I have prepared—and 
I wish to congratulate you on the statement that you opened the hear- 
ing with—TI ask several questions, and answer them. I think they are 
important. I think it is important to the legislative history that 
possibly this committee consider one or more of them. 

We are satisfied that the bill is definite, and we have replied that it 
is definite as to the number of Delegates that we will be entitled to. 

We are satisfied and have replied that the qualifications for Dele- 
gates are not spelled out in the inl, We think that if this committee 
does not. want to include in the bill, or the resolutions, speaking prop- 
erly, the qualifications for Delegates, at least this committee should 
give guidance to future Congresses of what they intended as the 
qualifications for a Delegate. 

I point that out because when Alaska had a Delegate, which was a 
nonvoting Delegate, the qualifications were the same as those for Rep- 
resentatives. When the District of Columbia had a nonvoting Dele- 
gate back in 1871, it was the same as the requirements for a voter in the 
then citywide elections, and the Delegate only had to be 21 years of 
age instead of 25 asa Representative has to be. 

Our citizens joint committee would recommend and urge that the 
Spapioaticnn for a Delegate be the same as the qualifications for a 
tepresentative, with the exception that the Delegate, when elected, 
be an inhabitant of the District of Columbia in lieu of an inhabitant 
ofa State, 

Our committee is satisfied that the bill as drawn enables Congress 
to implement the amendment so as to make it workable. 
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Now, the question of whether or not the Delegate can vote—and 
this is the practical question—we believe that if it wasn’t the intent 
of the ealbenen that this Delegate could vote, that such language 
would never have been included in the bill. But Congress, having 
exclusive legislative authority over the District of ¢ ‘olumbia, wants to 
be in a swing position which the joint committee doesn’t object to, 
If it should ever prove against the Federal City interests or the Na- 
tion’s interests to have a Delegate voting, which we can’t concede, 
Congress would have the right in the future to take away that voting 
power which it had granted without going back to the people. 

Mr. Chairman, to show the committee’s flexibility and the practi- 
cability and to support the position that you have taken, we fully 
recognize this is not a home rule bill and it should never be discussed 
in this hearing. We agreed, in the citizens joint committee, that that 
would never be discussed. I think it is a good rule that you have 
adopted because otherwise you could cloud the issue. 

We know that this isn’t a bill for statehood. 

We know that this is the best that we can get. 

We believe that if this committee approves it, and it is passed by 
the full Judiciary Committee and sent to the House, that the House 
will approve it, and that you gentlemen will be responsible for making 
historic legislation. 

The CuHarrMan. May I suggest this: On page 2, article I, section 
1, of the House Joint Resolution 529, there is a provision as follows: 
“The people of the District, constituting the seat of the government of 
the United States, shall elect, in such manner and under such regula- 
tions as the Congress shall provide by law :” 

Doesn't that envisage the right of Congress to set forth the qualifi- 
cations ¢ 

Mr. Davis. It would envision the right to set forth the qualifica- 
tion. Mr. Chairman, you are holding the hearings. You are receiv- 
ing, may I say, the full load. I think the guidance that you will give 
in the legislative history as to what your intentions are will be im- 
portant to the Congress that has to pass the enabling implementin 
legislation in the future upon the enactment of this congrenialll 
amendment. 

Mr. Brickrievp. This bill wouldn’t require amendment. 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. Bricxrtetp. To provide for qualifications of delegates. Con- 
gress, by law, could do that. 

Mr. Davis. Congress, by law, could do that. It very clearly states 
that. But your direction is important to the future application of 
this bill. 

Mr. Horrzman. Mr. Chairman, I have one question to ask. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Holtzman. 

Mr. Hoitrzman. The witness stated that we know what is going to 
happen. Of course, I must take issue with him. No one really knows 
what is going to happen. The witness also stated that those who 
offer alternatives haven't a desire for this bill only. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The fact is that I am for this bill, and yet 
I cannot help but weigh the alternatives that take in a broader per- 
spective, and I will support this bill. I think that the gentleman 
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should revise his thinking about that point, because several of the 
members of this committee who suggested alternatives I know will 
ort this bill. 

r. Davis. 1, too, would like to change this bill. I, too, have dif- 
ferent ideas. But the committee feels that to change it is going to 
jeo ardize it. 

What we are after is what the chairman said, We are after the 
enactment of this bill. If Congress will concede to changing it in 
the future, to give us the representation in the Senate, that is some- 
thing that Congrss will decide in the future. But that is not before 
this committee, and we are supporting your bill, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Davis. You certainly 
have the excellence of brevity. 

I see our former Commissioner, F. Joseph Donohue, in the room. 
We will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. F. JOSEPH DONOHUE, FORMER COMMIS- 
SIONER OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Dononve. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
F, Joseph Donohue, a Washington lawyer, a native-born citizen of 
the United States, born in Massachusetts, where I had the opportunity 
to breathe the air of freedom that was purified by the Boston Tea 
Party, Nathaniel Hale, Lexington and Concord. But I have lived in 
the District of Columbia for 41 years, and I would say to the gentle- 
man from Michigan while I am just a pawn in the hands ‘of the 
Congress, I would resent being- 

The CHarrMan. You say that you are a pawn / 

Mr. Dononvr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Notif I know “Jiggs” Donohue. 

Mr. Dononuvr. I wish it were not so. But I would resent being 
ceded to the State of Maryland. I have lived here for 41 years. We 
have a fine community. And sometimes a distinction is not made 
between Washington as the Capital City, and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of us who live here who call Washington home. I will go the 
rest of my life—I probably will anyway—without the right to vote, 
but I would do it gladly rather than have the Congress of the United 
States say to me, “ You no longer are a native of Washington; you are 
now a citizen of the State of Maryland.” 

I didn’t elect to live in Maryland. I elected to remain in the District 
of Columbia and to pay my taxes here because I make my living here. 

Mr. Meaper. What is so bad about Maryland, Mr. Donohue? 

Mr. Dononve. Nothing, no more than anything is so bad about 
any of the great 50 States of the country. But I live in the District 
of Columbia, and I would certainly resist being made a citizen of 
another State. I could go there freely if I wanted to, thank God, 
under the Constitution, but I elect to remain here. 

Mr. Hovrzman. You would say this is not an anti-Maryland state- 
ment but rather a pro-W ashington statement. 

Mr. Dononve. That is a pro-Washington statement. I think the 
people ought to know that we who live in Washington love Washing- 
ton, and we do a great deal, perhaps unknown to the Members of the 

H4A87# —60 4 
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Congress, to make your Capital City a city in which people are pleased 
and happy to live. 

I have known every President since Woodrow Wilson. I have seen 
more than 4,000 elected Members of Congress come here, and many 
are still here; over a period of 41 years. But I can’t understand why 
I, and nearly three-quarters of a million other Americans, who pay 
taxes, who fight your wars—and we have had two Congressional 
Medal of Honor winners from Washington, both Washingtonians in 
World War I]—are still kept in the unhappy category of being classi- 
fied as in the same group with adjudicated lunatics, convicted felons, 
and alien enemies. I am grateful to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the 
members of this committee, and I will be eternally grateful for this 
little modicum of being an American, the right to vote for President 
and Vice President of the United States, and the right to have some 
kind of a delegate who can get on the floor of the Congress of the 
United States and speak for Washington and Washingtonians. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

| Applause. | 

The Cuarrman. There will be no applause. 

It is contrary to the rules of the committee. If there is applause 
again, the room will be cleared. 

Our next witness is the distinguished Senator from the State of 
Oregon, Senator Wayne Morse. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE MORSE, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF OREGON 


Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may 
it please the committee, I have a very short statement which I will 
read, because I know of your time limitation due to the joint session 
we are all scheduled to attend. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I take great pleasure 
and pride in being permitted to appear before you this morning to 
urge upon you the merits of a constitutional amendment to provide na- 
tional representation for the District of Columbia. 

In my own small way, I have been urging District residents to pre- 
pare for the successful outcome, as I hope it will be, of your delibera- 
tions, by way of registering to vote in the District primary election 
next month. Participation in that primary election I have told them 
is a dress rehearsal for the far more meaningful exercise of the 
precious right to a ballot in a national election. 

You will hear from those who can speak more elequently than I 
of the arguments for the enfranchisement of the District. They will 
be good arguments and pertinent arguments, but in one very funda- 
mental sense this proposition rests not upon factual, statistical pres- 
entations, valuable though they are, rather it rests upon the deep 
faith that everyone of us holds, an abiding faith in a system of gov- 
ernment which derives its just authority from the freely given con- 
sent of the governed. 

Unless there is, in a system of government, provision made for an 
opportunity for the governed to participate in the selection of their 
governors, most Americans, and rightly, are uncomfortable with that 
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government. ‘To have such an anomalous situation— a denial of na- 
tional suffrage—existing in the Capital City of a great Republic, 
conscious of its democratic traditions and principles and anxious 
that these principles be extended to all men and women everywhere, 
is deeply disturbing to most Americans. The situation which oc- 
casioned the political disenfranchisement of the District residents has 
long since receded into the mists of history. The Congress of the 
United States, and the Executive of the United States no longer 
need fear the impact of pressures from the city of Washington. 
Quite the reverse is true, so much so in fact, that the balance needs 
to be redressed. The constitutional amendment being considered by 
the committee, when ratified, will remove the anomaly and present 
to those American citizens who live in the District of Columbia the 
birthright of every American citizen. 

I will not labor further the point, Mr. Chairman, for as I have 

indicated, it is one which is so deeply imbedded in our constitu- 
tional fabric as to be the ground from which all else follows in our 
system. 
‘Instead let us turn to the specifics of the House joint resolution. 
If the committee in its wisdom feels that the package of proposals 
contained in Senate Joint Resolution 39 ought to be considered sepa- 
rately by the House, I would not dissent, since I feel that the merits 
of the proposals are such that each can stand upon its own. 

But I note that there are differences between the language of House 
Joint Resolution 529 and the corresponding section of Senate Joint 
Resolution 39, relating to the District, which we might review to- 
gether with profit. 

Let me say at the outset, as a Senator, I would welcome to sit with 
us in our Chamber one or two elected Delegates from the District 
and I would support an act of Congress conferring upon them all 
of the rights and privileges of a Senator of the United States, includ- 
ing the right to vote in the Senate of the United States. 

At an appropriate time I plan to introduce a constitutional amend- 
ment, either by way of an amendment to a House-passed measure or 
by way of a measure introduced in the Senate, which would give 
to the District at least one voting Delegate in the Senate of the 
United States. 

However, to accomplish the objective desired, of obtaining the right 

to vote in national elections for District citizens, with the least dels ay, 
the committee may wish to explore the advisability of reporting Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 39 modified by striking all after the enacting 
clause and inserting such language as the committee may feel proper. 
I suggest this procedure to obviate the difficulties and delay which 
might be occasioned by the passage of a House numbered measure 
which may have to be referred to and considered by the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary before being passed again by the Senate. By 
utilizing the Senate-passed measure, which is before your committee, 
as a vehicle the House could work its will but permit the constitu- 
tional amendment to go directly to conference. 

This procedure is suggested because of a lively apprehension upon 
my part that the Congress may not be in session sufficiently long this 
year to run the full course over 


again upon this very important 
measure. 
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Personally, I would prefer the language of the Senate-passed reso- 
lution, in that it would place the District upon a parity with the 
States in the choosing of presidential electors, 

Senate Joint Resolution 39, if it were now incorporated into our 
organic law, would allow the District to choose between four and five 
presidential electors. House Joint Resolution 529, on the contrary, 
provides for only two to three electors, The greater weight in the 
selection of a President and a Vice President afforded by the Senate 
measure is, I believe, justified, if only in partial recompense for the 
century and a half of disenfranchisement accorded residents of the 
District. 

I am confident that your committee in markup session will consider 
this and other points which may be raised. The conference pro- 
cedure exists to provide both Chambers with an opportunity for con- 
scionable compromise upon the details of language while preserving 
the principle of legislation. For this reason I would suggest that 
the route and method I have outlined can provide the legislatures of 
the States with an early opportunity to register their views upon this 
constitutional proposal. 

Thank you Mr, Chairman and members of the committee for your 
courtesy. 

I want to make very clear, Mr. Chairman and members of this 
committee, that what you decide upon in this committee is going to 
receive the support of the senior Senator from Oregon, and I am 
going to do everything I can to expedite our procedures over in the 
Senate so that we can get action on this important amendment with- 
out long delay and without, if possible, going back to the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate, so we can get this measure into conference 
at the earliest possible time. 

I thank the committee for its courtesy. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you, Senator. We are glad to have you 
always. 

Our next witness is Mr. Alexander Hawes, of the Bar Association 
of the District of Columbia. 

I don’t think I need to ask you to be brief, being a lawyer. 


STATEMENT OF ALEXANDER B. HAWES, ON BEHALF OF THE BAR 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Hawes. I will be brief. I have a short written statement. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my name is 
Alexander B. Hawes. I am appearing on behalf of the Bar Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia. 

I wish to express the appreciation of our association for the efforts 
which you are making to right a longstanding injustice—the com- 
plete disenfranchisement of the people of the Nation’s Capital. 

As members of the legal ~ teal wey we are particularly con- 
cerned at the present denial to 850,000 Americans of the most basie 
American political right, the right to share in one’s government 
through the vote. Americans who live outside the District partici- 
ao in their government at all levels, local, State, and National. The 


var association believes that District residents should have as closely 
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similar and equal rights as possible, subject to the ultimate legislative 
control of the National Capital by the Congress. 

Accordingly, we strongly support the proposal to amend the Con- 
stitution to give the District representation in Congress and in the 
electoral college, as well as the legislation, now pending before an- 
other committee, to provide for home rule or local self-government, at 
what corresponds to State and city levels. We believe in what has 
been called the total vote for the District, and not just in one or 
two portions of it. 

We therefore heartily endorse House Joint Resolution 529, now 
pending before you. 

I want to depart from my statement here to say that I have had the 
temerity to suggest three changes in this resolution. I do not consider 
myself a political expert and able to forecast what is politically feas- 
ible. and it is of course up to the committee to decide in the first place 
whether any of these changes can be made. 

1. The proposed amendment does not directly grant the District’s 
Delegates in the House the power to vote, but only “such powers as the 
Congress, by law, provides” (p. 2, lines 10 and 11). Since there is no 
need for a constitutional amendment to authorize the election of non- 
voting Delegates, the amendment undoubtedly is intended to author- 
ize voting Delegates. But in its terms, it fails to say so, and it ac- 
tually leaves it possible—however unlikely it may be—for Congress to 
refuse voting rights to the District Delegates or to deprive the Dele- 
gates of voting rights once given. It would seem better to be definite 
and to substitute for the clause I have quoted some such words as “the 
rights, powers, and duties of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives.” 

2. The proposed amendment does not give the District representa- 
tion in the Senate. Since, as has often been pointed out, the popula- 
tion of the District exceeds that of each of 12 States, each having two 
Senators, and the combined population of three States, having an ag- 
gregate of six Senators, it would seem only fair, from the point of view 
of numbers, that the District should also have two Senators. Perhaps 
4 more important consideration is that the Senate has certain func- 
tions, for example, in the field of foreign relations, in which the House 
does not share, and in which, therefore, the District’s population would 
have no voice, if senatorial representation were denied it. 

3. Finally, if the District were a State, it would have two more elec- 
tors for President and Vice President, corresponding to its Senators, 
than are accorded it by the proposal before you. In justice to the Dis- 
trict, these additional electors should be allowed. 

I willend with one comment. 

As is clear from what I have said, the grant of national representa- 
tion, in Congress and the electoral college, is no substitute for home 
rule or local self-government. Statements have sometimes been made 
to the effect that “True home rule” means representation in Congress. 
The untenability of this position is shown by consideration of the 
share the District would have in Congress—a vote of 2 or 3, or at most 
5,in a total of 535 or more. This is approximately the share the Dis- 
trict should have in the enactment of national legislation, applicable 
throughout the country. But when it comes to the District bedent 
District taxes, and other legislation applicable only in the District, 
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the District should have its own locally elected legislature, with full 
control subject only to the right of the Federal Government to inter. 
vene when it believes it to be necessary, and, therefore, we would ex. 
pect, only if a national interest were threatened. 

In other words, adoption of the proposed amendment will in no wa 
make home rule or local self-government any the less important. B 
are essential to do justice to the District, and both should be pushed 
as rapidly as possible, neither being dependent on the other 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hawes. 
Our next witness is Mr. David Bress, attorney, of Washington. 






































STATEMENT OF DAVID G. BRESS, ESQ., ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Mr. Bress. Mr. Chairman, I am David G. Bress, a practicing lawyer 
in the District of Columbia. I came to the District of Columbia at a 
time when I had no right to vote in a State. 

I have never had the opportunity of voting in my life. 
ticed here for 29 years. 
think it is excellent. 

I feel confident that I represent the views of the people of the city 
of Washington, that we would be happy with this legislation, pursued 
at this time, rather than to try to improve upon it by amendments which 
would provide for representation in the Senate and in other respects, 

As far as Congressman Meader’s question about recession to the State 
of Maryland, I think that the people of Washington do not want that. 
I think Jiggs Donahue properly expressed the view of the people of 
Washington. 

As to another comment I heard made today about there being a 
number of people in Washington who vote in other places, I do not 
think that affects the problem one tota. 

We have approximately 100,000 residents in this city, some of whom 
are bona fide domiciliaries of the State in which they vote and they 
will continue to vote in those States. 

But there are many—the exact percentage of which I do not know— 
who are not bona fide domiciliaries of those States but who are bona 
fide domiciliaries of the Distriet of Columbia. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Bress, I asked that question because, if you per- 
mitted people to vote back home, in whatever State they may come 
from, but you also counted them as residents of the District of Colum- 
bia for the purpose of determining how many voting representatives 
you should have in Congress, they, in a sense, would have two voices: 
the Congressman that they elect in the State that they come from, and 
then they would be counted here, although they do not vote here, they 
would be counted in giving greater representation to the District of 
Columbia in the Congress than if you excluded those people who get 
their representation through their home State. 

Mr. Bress. Congressman Meader, I respectfully suggest that the 
problem is a simple mechanical one. Legislation by Congress will 
adequately take care of that. ‘Those people who are domiciled in other 
States and who will vote in those States will be excluded in computing 
the representation. 
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My point, however, is that there are thousands who are voting away 
ee Ve ashington who will hereafter, when this proposed resolution 
becomes law, vote in the District of "Columbia because this is their 
domicile. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this bref opportunity to state that 
I am confident the people of Washington want this constitutional 
amendment, and we want it as drawn, without amendment, in order 
to be sure we get it. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you, Mr. Bress. 

Our next witness is Mr. E. K. Morris, president, Metropolitan 
Washington Board of Trade. 


STATEMENT OF E. K. MORRIS, PRESIDENT, METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON BOARD OF TRADE 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of brevity, I would be 
very he ippy to file my statement and make a couple of remarks. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection. 

(The document is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF E. K. Morris, PRESIDENT, METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON BOARD OF 
TRADE, ON House Joint RESOLUTION 529 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am E. K. Morris, president 
of the Federal Storage Co., 1701 Florida Avenue, NW., residing at 4950 Hill- 
brook Lane, NW. 1 am currently the president of the Metropolitan Washington 
Board of Trade on whose behalf I appear here today. 

The board of trade was organized in 1889, has been an important community 
organization ever since and is today composed of approximately 7,000 business, 
professional, and civil leaders of this community. 

Support of the principle of national representation was first voiced by our 
board of directors on April 24, 1916. Since that time, the board of trade has 
actively sought adoption of the type of resolution under consideration by this 
committee today. This objective has been reaffirmed countless times by our 
board of directors and a number of times through vote of the general member- 
ship. The board has been an active participating member of the Citizens’ 
Joint Committee on National Representation for the District of Columbia since 
its organization. 

To eliminate duplication and to conserve the time of the committee, I will 
refrain from making a lengthy statement which would necessarily repeat much 
of the material which has already been placed in the record by the chairman of 
the joint committee, Mr. F. Elwood Davis. I wish to wholeheartedly endorse 
Mr. Davis’ complete statement and make it clear for the record that the Metro- 
politan Washington Board of Trade subscribes fully to the views of the joint 
committee 

We hope the committee will agree that the lack of voting representation in the 
Government of this Nation suffered by American citizens resident in the Capital 
City is in this day and age an indefensible contradiction of what we stand for 
in our own eyes and in the eyes of the world. 

We urge the committee to accept the principle that residents of the District 
of Columbia who pay more in Federal taxes than do those of many States, who 
serve in the Armed Forces in great numbers and who are subject to all of the 
obligations of citizenship are entitled as a matter of right to participate in their 
National Government by voting for President and Vice President and for appro- 
priate representation in Congress. 

And finally on behalf of the Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade I urge 
the committee to favorably report House Joint Resolution 529. 


Mr. Morris. I want to say that the board of trade is an old organ- 
ization, having been established in 1889. 
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In 1916, for the first time, we came out in favor of a vote for Présj- 
dent and Vice President and national representation, and on numer- 
ous occasions since we have fostered the same idea. 

We have also been a participating member in the Citizens Joint 
Committee on National Representation for the District of Columbia, 

I would be very happy wholeheartedly to endorse Mr. Elwood 
Davis’ complete statement and make it clear for the record that the 
Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade subscribes fully to the views 
of the Citizens Joint Committee on National Representation for the 
District of Columbia. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

That certainly was brief. 

We are appreciative of your comments. 

The next witness is Mr. Theodore Prahinsky, president, Young 
Democratic Club of the District of Columbia. , 

He does not answer. 

Next, Miss Sally Butler, legislative chairman, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 


STATEMENT OF SALLY BUTLER, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, 
GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Miss Butter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
a very brief statement, but I think I will submit it and make a few 
explanatory remarks, and very few. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, WASHINGTON, D.C., on 
REPRESENTATION FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES AND IN THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


I am Sally Butler, Director of Legislation for the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. This organization was chartered by the U.S. Congress in 1901 
and today there are approximately 5 million members in the United States. 

The general federation has endorsed and supports the principle of national 
representation for the District of Columbia. In 1935 by convention action the 
following resolution was passed and we reaffirmed this resolution in 1952. We 
still support this principle. 

“NATIONAL REPRESENTATION FOR THE District or CoLUMBIA (CONVENTION, 1985; 
REAFFIRMED, 1952) 


“Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs endorses the prin- 
ciple that the Congress shall bave power to provide that there shall be in the 
Congress and among the electors of President and Vice President members 
elected by the people of the District, constituting the seat of the Government 
of the United States, in such numbers and with such powers as the Congress 
shall determine; and further 

“Resolved, That the Congress give prompt and favorable consideration to this 
proposal of simple justice and submit it to the States for ratification as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States.” 

We believe it is the inalienable right of every citizen to have representation 
in Congress. The situation is different today than it was when the District was 
etablished inasmuch as at that time everyone living in the District had a native 
State in which he could vote and have representation. Today there are thousands 
of people living in the District who were born here and as a result have no 
native State, hence no voice in congressional action. We believe every citizen 
is entitled to the right to vote for President and Vice President of the United 
States. 
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We know Washington, D.C. was set up as a Federal City. We believe this 
is as it should be because it is the National Capital and does not belong to only 
those living here but it belongs to all the people of all the States and should 
be controlled by our Congress. In other words we must guard against penaliz- 
ing against all the people in any law we pass when we try to remove discrimina- 
tion against the people living in the District of Columbia. 

The members of the general federation say in their resolution that they want 
the District of Columbia to have national representation as the “Congress shall 
determine.” However, their resolution points out that the District is “the seat 
of the Government of the United States” hence is a Federal City. 

The general federation does urge that simple justice to the citizens of the 
District be done by giving them the right to have national representation so as 
to have “in the Congress and among the electors of President and Vice Presi- 
dent members elected by the people of the District.” 

We urge the passage of such a law so as to fulfill the basic principles of 
democracy—a government of the people, for the people, and by the people. 

Miss Butter. The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has, since 
1935, been asking for national representation for the District. 

We reaffirmed that in 1952, and it is a very brief resolve. I will 
read that: 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs endorses the 
principle that the Congress shall haye power to provide that there shall be in 
the Congress and among the electors of President and Vice President members 
elected by the people of the District, constituting the seat of the Government 
of the United States, in such numbers and with such powers as the Congress 
shall determine. 

That was written in 1935. The federation has membership in every 
State in the Union, and they recognize that the fact—something that 
has not been mentioned here today, but we stress it—is that Wash- 
‘, is unique, the District is unique in that it is a Federal city. 

)very member of our organization thinks of it as their Capital, and 
so they are interested. However, they recognize the fact that today 
the situation is different than it was when the District was established. 

Everybody then did have a State in which they could vote. Today 
it is different, and we believe as citizens they should have the power 
to vote for President and Vice President. 

We are happy to have a chance to come here and we are supporting 
your bill as submitted. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Miss Butler. 

Our next witness is Mr. Carl Shipley, chairman of the Republican 
State Committee. 


STATEMENT OF SAM BIDDLE, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE ADVISORY 
GROUP OF THE REPUBLICAN STATE COMMITTEE OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Bippte. I am Sam Biddle, chairman of the Legislative Advi- 
sory Group of the Republican State Committee of the District of 
Columbia. 

My statement, Mr. Chairman, is happily brief. 

We favor your bill for the vote by the residents of the District of 
Columbia for President and Vice President and we also favor having 
voting representation in the Congress. 

The Cuarrman. You almost persuaded me to be a Republican. 

Mr. Bippte. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuairman. Our next witness is Mr. Francis J. Kane, president 
of the Association of Oldest Inhabitants. 
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Mr. Witcox. Mr. Kane is unable to be here today. I thought my 
name might be heard later. I didn’t know that his name was to be 
called. thers mine is on the list. 

My name is Wilcox, sec retary of the association. 

The CHAIRMAN. What i is your attitude on this bill? 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS J. KANE, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION OF 
OLDEST INHABITANTS; PRESENTED BY MR. WILCOX, SECRE- 
TARY, ASSOCIATION OF OLDEST INHABITANTS 


Mr. Wucox. All we want to say is that we join the other members 
of the Citizens Joint Committee in endorsing this resolution. 

The association has gone on record in the past on several occasions 
along this line. 

The association is 91 years old—some of its members are nearly 
that old. We have about 440 members, and I am speaking for them. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you. 

Next is Mr. Woolsey W. Hall, Federation of Civic Associations. 


STATEMENT OF WOOLSEY W. HALL, FEDERATION OF CIVIC 
ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Hauyv. Mr. Chairman, I am Woolsey Hall. I represent the 
District of Columbia Federation of Civie Associations. 

We are very grateful for House Joint Resolution 529. We are 
impressed by the language in line 10 “with such powers as the Con- 
gress, by law, provides.” We take that to mean that the Congress 
could, in its power, give us the right to have a voting Representative 
in the Congress. 

Until I heard your statement this morning, and it was very em- 
phatic, that if we tamper with the wer isions of this bill we may not 
get anything, we did hope that if the Congress were going to amend 
the Constitution, we won't ask for statehood ever, that they will now 
endow us with the voting representation in the Congress. But having 
heard your statement, and the attitude of the committee, we go along 
wholeheartedly with all the provisions of House Joint Resolution 529. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hau. Our fear, of course, was that one Congress says it is not 
bound by the action of the prior Congress, and they might subse 
quently pull back that voting power if you gave it to us. But we 
will take our chances on that. 

Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarman. Mrs. Joseph B. Paul, president, Twentieth Century 
Club. I understand she will submit a statement. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JOSEPH B. PAUL, PRESIDENT, TWENTIETH 
CENTURY CLUB, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mrs. Pau. Mr. Chairman, we will be very glad to submit our state- 
ment in support of the statements of the joint committee. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. You shall] have that privilege. 

(The statement follows :) 
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STATEMENT TO House JUDICIARY SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS, APRIL 6 AND 7, 1960 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Mrs. Joseph B. Paul, 
president of the Twentieth Century Club, which has been a member of the 
Citizens Joint Committee on National Representation for the District of Columbia 
since first this committee was organized. Founded in 1890, the Twentieth 
Century Club is a civic and philanthropic organization of 550 women who have 
pioneered among women’s organizations in Washington to promote social reform 
and civic betterment. Today we carry forward our efforts for the residents of 
the District of Columbia as we seek the right to vote. 

In the interest of avoiding duplication of what has been said, and to save 
the time of the committee, I will not make a detailed statement, but I do want 
to go on record by saying that our organization wholeheartedly supports the 
statements made by the Citizens Joint Committee. 

Mrs. Josepn B. Paut, 
President, Twentieth Century Club. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. W. K. Norwood, president, Federation of 
Citizens Associations of the District of Columbia. 

(Noresponse. ) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. John M. Dalton, president, Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Harry Wender, B’nai B'rith. 

(No response. ) 

The Cnatrman. Mrs. John W. Bush, District of Columbia Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JOHN W. BUSH, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
REPRESENTATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mrs. Busn. I think Miss Sally Butler has said all that I have in 
my statement here, but I have to read it. 

Iam Mrs. John W. Bush, chairman of National Representation of 
the District of Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs. The District 
of Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs was organized in 1894 
and was admitted to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, a 
worldwide organization, in 1895. The District of Columbia federa- 
tion now consists of 22 clubs, numbering about 2,400 women. 

The District of Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs has been on 
record for national representation for the District of Columbia for 
38 years. On January 24, 1928, Mrs. Virginia White Speel, presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia federation at that time, was one of 
25 signers of a petition, to the Congress, presented by the Citizens 
Joint Committee on National Representation for the District of Co- 
lumbia headed by Mr. Theodore W. Noyes, chairman, who was editor 
of the Evening Star and a much beloved citizen. 

Ever since that date, 38 years ago, representatives of the District of 
Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs have repeatedly appeared be- 
fore committees of Congress and petitioned for the principle an- 
nounced by the Founders of our Republic, namely, that “taxation 
without representation is tyranny”; and that “governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed” in order that 
“government of the people, by the people, and for the people” may 
become an accomplished fact for all the citizens of the United States, 
Saline those of the District of Columbia. 
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Of course in all these years we have stood for the principle that 
District of Columbia residents be entitled to one or two Senators, as 
determined by the Congress and for representation in the House jp 
accordance with the number of citizens of the District of Columbia 
as determined by the decennial census, with presidential electors equal 
in number to the representation in the two Houses of Congress. 

This is somewhat more liberal than your bill, Mr. Chairman. You 
bill, House Joint Resolution 529, introduced by your distinguished 
self, merely calls for “a number of Delegates to the House of Repre- 
sentatives to serve during each Congress * * * with such powers as 
the Congress by law provides, but the District shall have at least one 
Delegate.” 

We rejoice in the phrase in your bill which states “with such powers 
as the Congress by law provides.” We hope that that means eventually 
Congressmen from the District of Columbia will be on a par with 
the 438 other Congressmen now in the House. 

It is the desire of the District of Columbia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs that all Federal powers and functions in the District of Co- 
lumbia shall remain unimpaired and undiminished and only that 
adequate representation for the District of Columbia in Congress shal] 
be added. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mrs. Bush. 

Our next witness, and he will have to be brief, is Comdr. Herbert 
Borchardt, Veterans of Foreign Wars, District of Columbia. 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Herbert V. Hudgins? 

(No response. ) 


The Cuarrman. At this point we will place in the record various 
communications received by this subcommittee. 
(The communications referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE WASHINGTONIANS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee 
of the House of Representatives, this statement is made on behalf of the Wash- 
ingtonians, which I request be incorporated in the record. 

The Washingtonians, a citizens association, has since its organization in 1982 
worked diligently for one of its main objectives, national representation for the 
District of Columbia, which would include a vote for the President and the 
Vice President of the United States, and for U.S. Senators and U.S. Representa- 
tives, a privilege which has long been denied to the people of the District of 
Columbia. As citizens of the greatest community in the whole world, the United 
States of America, we have had many responsibilities placed upon us, which we 
must accept and do accept as good citizens, although we have been denied and 
still are denied the great privilege and honor, the coveted franchise, which other 
Americans enjoy. We have been practically outcasts but we do as other good 
citizens do in the several States who exercise this privilege, accept many re 
sponsibilities about which you are well informed and on which I need not dwell. 

We do not oppose House Joint Resolution 529 but we do think it should be 
amended to cover complete national suffrage by adding a provision for repre 
sentation in the U.S. Senate and Representatives in the House of Representa- 
tives and not Delegates in the latter body as provided. There should be no dis 
crimination between the residents of the States and the residents of the District 
of Columbia. 

Senator Morse, according to an article appearing in the Georgetowner, dated 
March 24, 1960, stated in connection with the residents “You do not have much 
bargaining power in the District because you do not have Senators and Repre- 
sentatives.” 
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We respectfully request that the resolution in question be amended to give 
yg this bargaining power with complete national representation for the District 
of Columbia, whereby we would have the same status as the residents of the 
States and would enjoy representation in a “Government of the people, by the 

le and for the people.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

Prta L. TaaGart, President. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 5, 1960. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, House Committee on the Judiciary, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CeELLeR: My personal-professional experiences have convinced me of 
the urgency of the passage of House Joint Resolution 529. 

Daily we teach children in Washington, D.C., that good citizenship requires 
the assumption of responsibility ; that each individual is significant in the oper- 
ation of democracy; that we achieve only those goals which we strive for 
earnestly. It is imperative, I feel, for our youth to know that their parents 
fill all the facets of active citizens voting in the election of the U.S. President 
and that they see the District Government responsive to representation on Dis- 
trict congressional committees. 

As I move in the professional circles of the national department of ele- 
mentary school principals, I am glad to say that we live our democratic prin- 
dples, and to this I attribute the success, strength, and growth of our associa- 
tion. 

I cannot voice too loudly my hope that House Joint Resolution 529 will have 
immediate and favorable action, 

Sincerely, 
RoserTa 8S. Barnes, President. 


THE Crrizens’ ASSOCIATION OF TAKOMA, D.C. 
April 4, 1960. 
Tue House Jupiciary COMMITTEE, 
US. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
GENTLEMEN: At the regular meeting of the Citizens’ Association of Takoma, 
D.C., on April 4, 1960, the below stated resolution was passed. 


“ResoLUTION SuProORTING LEGISLATION To PrRovIDE NATIONAL REPRESENTATION 
FOR CITIZENS OF THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 


“Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United States legislation 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution to provide national representation 
for citizens of the District of Columbia ; and 

“Whereas the citizens of that section of the District of Columbia known as 
Takoma believe that national representation is a desirable and proper privilege 
and right to be accorded all citizens of the United States ; and 

“Whereas the present bill provides, inter alia, for the election of a representa- 
tive of the District of Columbia to the House of Representatives with a voice 
but without a vote in the proceedings of that body ; and 

“Whereas the citizens of that section of the District of Columbia known as 
Takoma believe that such a limitation does not afford the full representation 
which is due citizens of the United States ; therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Citizens’ Association of Takoma, D.C., in meeting assembled 
this 4th day of April 1960, That it is in favor of national representation for the 
citizens of the District of Columbia but that such representation should include 
a Representative of the District of Columbia to the House of Representatives 
with a vote as well as a voice in the proceedings of that body.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

By P. JAMEs UNDERWOOD, Secretary. 

Wasuinoron, D.C. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., April 5, 1960. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The American Feedration of Labor and Congress of 
Industiral Organizations firmly supports the principal of representation for the 
District of Columbia in the House of Representatives and.in the electoral col- 
lege, as proposed in House Joint Resolution 529. 

No evidence need be adduced to show that residents of the District of Columbia 
are denied a voice in their government, both local and national. In a nation 
which prides itself in its firm adherence to democratic principles and its success 
ful experiment in democratic self-government, any continuance of this uncopn- 
scionable situation would be intolerable. 

District residents presently bear the duties of citizenship; they pay their 
taxes and obey the laws. They should also be given the right to representation 
in the House of Representatives and the right to cast their votes in the election 
of the President. 

We urge favorable and speedy consideration by your committee of House Joint 
Resolution 529, and prompt approval by the Congress and the legislatures of 
the various States thereof. 

Please incorporate this statement in the record of the hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW J, BIEMILLER, 
Director, Department of Legialation. 


RESOLUTION BY PALISADES CITIZENS ASSOCTATION 


Whereas for the first time in history, a resolution for a constitutional 
amendment to give national representation to the District of Columbia has 
passed the Senate, and 

Whereas a similar proposal, House Joint Resolution 529, is now before the 
House of Representatives and a hearing will be held on it April 6 and 7 before 
the House Judiciary Committee chaired by Representative Emanuel Celler, of 
New York, and 

Whereas this constitutional amendment would enable citizens of the Dis 
trict of Columbia to vote for President and Vice President and to elect as many 
Representatives to the House as the District would be entitled to if it werea 
State, and 

Whereas the recent granting of statehood and full representation in Con 
gress to Alaska and Hawaii makes it mandatory that the rights of national 
suffrage and representation in Congress be authorized for the District: Now, 
therefore be it 

Resolwed, That the Palisades Citizens Association, in regular meeting on 
April 5, 1960, hereby goes on record favoring representation for the District of 
Columbia in Congress and the right of District citizens to vote for President 
and Vice President ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the officers of the association are authorized to notify Com 
gressman Celler of our support, to attend and testify at the hearings, and to 
work for national suffrage in any other way. 


STATEMENT OF Patrick T. Gort, Executive Director, DOWNTOWN ParK & SHop, 
INo., WASHINGTON, D.C., oN THE BILL To Provipe ror NATIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION FOR CITIZENS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


My name is Patrick T. Gori. I am executive director of Downtown Park 
& Shop, Inc., a nonprofit organization composed of 230 business firms which 
provide free parking for customers and are actively working to bring about 
the resurgence of downtown Washington, D.C. I appear here today by diree 
tion of my executive board to testify in favor of the legislation now before this 
committee to secure for the citizens of the Nation's Capital the right to vote for 
President, Vice President, and representation in Congress. 
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In the interest of saving the time of members of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, I would like to state that this association is a member of the Citizens Joint 
Committee on National Representation for the District of Columbia and that 
we are in complete agreement with the statement submitted by that com- 
mittee. : : 

We strongly urge that this committee support this vitally needed legislation. 


RE House Joint Resolution 529, D.C. representation and vote. 
To the Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives: 


As a long-time resident of the District of Columbia, I am deeply interested 
in the matter of representation and voting rights for the people of the District. 
The denial of these rights throughout our entire history as a Nation has been 
a most glaring injustice. The District today is a far cry from what it was in 
1800. The population has grown, until now it exceeds that of each of 15 States, 
and pays Federal taxes in excess of that paid by 25 States. In 1767, James 
Otis stood up in a Boston, Mass., courtroom and declared that “Taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny,” and 9 years later Thomas Jefferson wrote into 
the Declaration of Independence that “Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

In all the years since, this Government has adhered to these principles— 
adhered, that is, to all but the seat of the government, the District of Columbia. 
As new States have been added to the Republic, the Congress has seen to it that 
they each have two Senators and at least one Representative in the Congress, 
regardless. of population—and that they have the right to vote for President 
and Vice President. Just recently, two new States have been added: Alaska, 
at its nearest point separated from the State of Washinton by 750 miles of for- 
eign territory; and Hawaii, a group of eight inhabited islands, situated 1,500 
miles out in the Pacific Ocean. Yet each of these new States are represented 
in this Congress by two Senators and one Representative. 

According to the 1950 census, the following States had a population less than 
the District of Columbia; Alaska 128,648, Arizona 749,587, Delaware 318,085, 
Hawaii 499,704, Idaho 588,637, Montana 591,024, Nevada 160,088, New Hamp 
shire 533,242, New Mexico 681,187, North Dakota 619,636, Rhode Island 791,896, 
South Dakota 652,740, Utah 688,862, Vermont 377,747, Wyoming 290,529. The 
population of the District was 802,178. 

Why should Alaska, with only 128,643 people and Nevada with only 160,083 
be represented in the Congress by two Senators and one Representative in the 
House, while the District, with nearly six times the population has no represen- 
tation at all? 

In 1958, the people of the District of Columbia paid in Federal taxes the sum 
of $363,210,489. This is more than was paid by any one of 25 States. I do not 
have the names of the States that paid less than the District in 1958, but I do 
have for the year 1940. The amount of taxes paid in 1958 was much larger 
than in 1940, but it is quite likely that the proportion is much the same. In 
10 the following 27 States paid less than the District: Alabama, Alaska, Ari- 
wna, Arkansas, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Are we to believe that “taxation without representation” was tyranny in 1767, 
but that it is quite all right in 19607 

Iam glad that this Congress is now making a serious effort to right this in- 
justice, but the measures proposed in both House and Senate fall far short of 
what should be done. Neither of these resolutions give the District representa- 
tion in the Senate, and both give little more than “spectators” in the House,-for 
they would have only such powers as the Congress by law shall determine: and 
the Congress is not obligated to grant any powers—and even if full voting 
powers were given by one Congress, another could take away such powers, and 
relegate our “Delegates” to the House gallery, where they would be mere 
spectators. The sponsors of these resolutions would have us believe, apparently, 
that the Congress would promptly grant our Delegates seats on the House floor 
with the right to speak and vote the same as the Representatives from the 
‘Mates. If that is the thought, it should be so written into the amendment. It is 
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a well known fact that verbal promises, in addition to a written contract haye 
no validity. There is an old saying that you should not look a gift horse in the 
mouth, but I think that in this case we should take a good long look in its, 
mouth—besides, this is not a “gift horse,” we are paying for it—have been 
paying for it for 150 years. 

The Congress should face up to this thing honestly. Considering the popula. 
tion of the District and the amount of Federal taxes paid by the residents, 
nothing short of full voting representation in both House and Senate, on the 
same basis as the States would be enough. We are not asking that the District 
be made a State: we merely want our just civil rights as intelligent citizens of 
the Republic. 

Attached hereto is a draft of a joint resolution that embodies what, to my 
mind, the District should have. I sincerely hope the committee will substitute 
this for the pending resolution, or amend the pending resolution to include its 
provisions. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. F. SHOEMAKER, 


P.S.—I neglected to state that if we are to merely have “spectators” in the 
House, we can get them for less than $22,500 a year that a real Congressman 
would cost. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., April 5, 1960. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cetter: The League of Women Voters of the United States would 
like to file with your committee the enclosed statement in support of House 
Joint Resolution 529, proposing an amendment to the Constitution granting rep- 
resentation in the House of Representatives and in the electoral college to the 


District of Columbia. 


We had hoped that one of the members of our board of directors could read 


the statement before your committee, but find that the dates of the hearings 
conflict with a meeting in which they are engaged. 
Sincerely, 


Mrs. Rosert J. Puriirs, President. 


STATEMENT BY THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE UNITED States, In Support 
OF NATIONAL SUFFRAGE FOR CITIZENS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The League of Women Voters of the United States is celebrating its 40th 
anniversary this spring. For most of the 40 years of its existence, the league 
has been on record in favor of national representation for citizens of the District 
of Columbia. We wish to reaffirm this support today before your committee and 
urge that the Congress this year submit to the states a constitutional amend- 
ment giving the franchise in national elections to those citizens who live within 
the boundaries of the National Capital. 

The league is now organized in 1,080 local communities in all 50 States, witha 
total membership of 127,000. We believe that these members of our local 
leagues would enthusiastically work through their State legislatures for swift 
State ratification of the District of Columbia national suffrage amendment. 
Indeed, we can think of few issues which they would support with such good 
will and energy. 

The biennial convention is the governing body of the League of Women Voters. 
At the 1922 convention, held 6 months after all women citizens of the United 
States except those living in the District of Columbia became eligible to vote 
in a national election, the convention endorsed national representation for the 
District of Columbia. 

Other league conventions down through the years have endorsed the same 
principle. Our members outside the District, valuing as they do their own 
franchise and engaged in encouraging all citizens to cast informed votes when 
they go to the polls, have never had any trouble understanding the issues in- 
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volved here. What they cannot understand is why this injustice to District 
citizens has not been righted long ago. 

Carrie Chapman Catt, a leader whose name is connected with the long but 
fnally successful battle for the vote for women, testified in favor of just such 
an amendment as that now before you, in 1926. Miss Belle Sherwin, as presi- 
dent of the national league, also testified before this same committee, for the 
same proposal, in the thirties. Miss Strauss, president of the league from 
146 to 1950, also appeared before you, asking for action. We hope this is the 
last time you will have to listen to the League of Women Voters urge you to 
pass this measure. 

The District of Columbia League of Women Voters has other comments to 
make on House Joint Resolution 529. The purpose of the appearance of the 
national league today is simply to assure you that our support is nationwide ; 
that it is enthusiastic; and that our members in 50 States will work for quick 
ratification if the Congress permits them to do so. 









JOINT RESOLUTION SUBMITTED BY J. F. SHOEMAKER, WASHINGTON, D.C. 



















Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States granting 
representation in the Senate and House of Representatives and in the electorial 
college to the District of Columbia. 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United States 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is hereby proposed as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as a part of the 
Constitution only if ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States Within 7 vears of the date of its submission by the Congress : 

The people of the District of Columbia shall elect in such manner and under 
such regulations as the Congress shall provide by law : 

1. Two Senators and such number of Representatives as the District would 
be entitled to if a State, by reason of its population; provided that no person 
shall be a Senator or a Representative who does not possess the qualifications 
as to age and citizenship required by sections 2 and 8 of article I of the Con- 
stitution, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of the District. 

2, A number of electors of President and Vice President equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Representatives to which the District would be en- 
tiled if a State; such electors shall possess the qualifications required by 
article If of the Constitution; they shall be in addition to those appointed by 
the States, and they shall meet in the District and cast their ballots as pro- 
vided by the XII article of amendment. 

3 All duties, privileges and prohibitions enumerated in the Constitution as 
applying to the Senators and Representatives of the several States shall be 
onsidered as applying to those of the District of Columbia. 








MATEMENT OF Oscar I. DopeK, PrResStIpeENT, MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURING 
ASSOCIATION ON THE Brut. To Provipk For NATIONAL REPRESENTATION FOR 
CITIZENS OF THE District or COLUMBIA 

























My name is Oscar I. Dodek, and T am president of the Merchants & Manu- 
facturers Association. The association, now 40 years old, represents over 400 
if the leading business firms of Washington. The board of governors of my 
sociation has unanimously supported the legislation now before you which 
would give the citizens of Washington the right to vote for the President and 
Viee President of the United States and which would also give those citizens 
representation in the Congress. I appear before you today at the direction of 
ny board. 

My statement will be very brief because we are in complete agreement with 
the Statement which has been presented by the Citizen's Joint Committee on 
National Representation for the District of Columbia and we do not want to 


uke the time of this committee today to restate that organization’s beliefs and 
Wlicies, 
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However, the brevity of this statement should not be construed to mean that 
this organization is not vitally interested in this legislation. We are completely 
in support of the bill before you today and strongly urge you to favorably 
report the measure and to support it when it comes before the House. 

Respectfully submitted. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REPRESENTATION AND VOTE 





Oscar I. Dosex, President, 


Mr. Ropino. Mr. Chairman, there is an editorial in this morning's 
Washington Post dated April 6, entitled “Equal Votes for President,” 
as well as a letter to the editor signed by a Mr. Victor R. Daly. 

I ask unanimous consent that these items be made a part of the 
record. 

I wish to observe the editorial points out that the best procedure 
to get national representation through the Congress is by adopting 
a resolution on the single subject of national representation and presi. 
dential vote. 

The Cuamman. Without objection it is admitted. 

( The editorial and letter to the editor follows:) 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Apr. 6, 1960] 
EQUAL VOTES FOR PRESIDENT 


As hearings begin today on the proposals to grant national suffrage to residents 
of the District of Columbia, two major questions await decision. Should the 
House Judiciary Subcommittee approve the Keating or the Celler resolution? 
Should this proposed amendment to the Constitution stand by itself or should 
it be submitted to the States as part of the larger package which already has 
Senate approval? The outcome of this important venture may well be determined 
by the answers that are forthcoming from Representative Celler’s subcommittee. 

The first question should be resolved, in our opinion, in favor of the Keating 
resolution. In addition to having passed the Senate, where similar resolutions 
have so often been stalled, the Keating proposal is clearly more equitable, Both 
it and the Celler resolution would give the District Delegates in the House in 
accord with its standing among the States in the population tables. Both would 
also give the District representation in the electoral system for the choice of 
President and Vice President. The Celler resolution would limit the number of 
District electors to two or three, however, whereas the Keating resolution would 
fix the number of electors at four or five. 

In other words, Mr. Celler would make the number of the District’s electors 
equal to its Delegates in the House; the Senate-approved resolution would add 
two additional electors (as if the District had representation in the Senate) 
so as to make votes here count for as much as they do in other parts of the 
Nation. Fairplay cries out for equal treatment of voters even though they may 
live in the Nation’s Capital. 

As to the second question, we have hoped that the House would approve the 
entire Senate package, including, in addition to the District suffrage proposal, 
amendments to abolish the poll tax and to permit Governors to fill vacancies 
in the House in case of national disaster. Stiff opposition appears to have 
arisen, however. to the last two proposals. Apparently that is the chief reason 
why the Judiciary Subcommittee is confining its hearing to the proposed District 
suffrage amendment. Certainly District suffrage should not go down to defeat 
simply because it is linked with the other proposals. The best procedure is that 
which will give the national representation amendment the maximum chance for 
enactment. 

A VOICE FOR VOTES 


All my life I have wanted to vote for the President and Vice President of the 
United States. As an American citizen it is my right to vote for these officials 
of Government. I have been denied this right because my adult life has been 
spent in the city of Washington. There are thousands of local citizens in the 
same category. 

A serious effort is now being made to remedy this defect in the democratic 
process. It requires a constitutional amendment. Every citizen of the Distriet 
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of Columbia should lend his voice and his support to this proposed amendment. 
It is not a substitute for “home rule.” It has nothing to do with “home rule.” 

The two objectives are not mutually exclusive. As a matter of fact, “home 
rule’ should come more easily once we have the right to vote and representation 
on the floor of the House, as the amendment proposes. 

Let no one feel that the right to vote in national elections will preclude the 
additional right to vote in a more representative form of self-government for 
the citizens of the District. 


Victor R. Daty. 
WASHINGTON. 
The Cuairman. The committee will now recess, to reassemble at 2 
o'clock this afternoon. 
(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., this day.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Hoirzman (presiding). The committee will come to order. 

I apologize for the lateness but we have no quorum and there is a 
vote. The rest of the committee is en route. 

We would like to hear from Katie Louchheim at this point. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. KATIE LOUCHHEIM, DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL 
COMMITTEEWOMAN FOR THE DISIRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mrs. Loucnurm. Mr. Chairman, as 2 resident of the District of 
Columbia since 1934 and as Democratic national committeewoman 
for the District, I welcome this opportunity to make a very brief 
statement in support of national suffrage for the voteless citizens of 
the Nation’s Capital. I am certain I need not tell the chairman that 
my dedication to politics has taken mmany forms since I became a 
resident of the District. 

I last exercised my right of franchise in November 1932. When 
I think of the thousands of Americans who do not vote, fail to register, 
fail to go to the polls, I am even more frustrated than I feel here in 
the District. 

So I think that we ought to do something about the District. 

Since 1932 I have been deprived of this right of franchise. I don’t 
think that anything would have more amazed the Founding Fathers 
than the suggestion that they had created in the Constitution, at the 
very Capital of the Nation, an area within the United States where 
almost a million people are deried this fundamental right of the 
franchise. 

On May 3 we will be casting our votes for presidential preference 
ina primary which has been <luly recognized and for which laws 
have a provided since 1956. 

This exercise in political activity gives us the rights that are 
accorded to citizens elsewhere, but the main right of casting a vote in 
November has unjustly been denied to us. 

There are thousands and thousands of us who, like myself, have 
made this beautiful city our permanent home and who do not claim 
residence elsewhere. 

May I say, in closing, that I commend the chairman and all the 
members of this committee for giving us frustrated citizens an oppor- 
tunity to express our wholehearted support of this amendment. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Hourzman. Thank you very kindly. 

You said you were dedicated to politics. We know that is broad, 
We know you are dedicated to good government. 

Mrs. Loucnuetmm. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hotrzman. We will hear from Mr. William K. Norwood, presi- 
dent of the Federation of Citizens’ Associations of the District of 
Columbia. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM K. NORWOOD, PRESIDENT OF THE FEp.- 
ERATION OF CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATIONS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. Norwoop. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is William 
K. Norwood. I am president of the Federation of Citizens’ Associa- 
tions of the District of Columbia. 

The federation consists of D4 member associations and is itself a 
member of the citizens’ joint committee on national representation, 

I might mention that the total membership of our 54 bodies is ap- 
proximately 20,000. 

The federation and its member bodies have for many years been 
overwhelmingly in favor of securing for the citizens of the District of 
Columbia a voice in the selection of the President and Vice President 
of the United States, and of proper representation of these citizens 
in the Congress of the United States. 

All of the compelling reasons for the granting of this privilege have 
been ably presented by the speakers who have preceded me and I will 
not impose on your time by repetition. 

We heartily endorse the principles embodied in House Joint Reso- 
lution 529, as they relate to amendments to the Constitution, grant- 
ing residents of the District of Columbia privileges of the franchise. 

We respectfully urge favorable action on this bill at this session of 
Congress. 

Mr. Hoittrzman. Thank you very kindly. 

We will hear Mr. John Dalton, president of the junior chamber of 
commerce. 

Mr. Dalton? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN M. DALTON, PRESIDENT, JUNIOR CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Dauron. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely apologize for being out 
of the room prior to the adjournment when my name was called, but 
I had left on the supposition that I was to make my remarks after 2 
o'clock. I do apologize to the Chair. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Iam John M. Dalton, 
president of the Junior Chamber of Commerce of Washington, D.C. 
Members of the subcommittee, I am sure, are very much aware of the 
purpose of the Jaycees from those activities conducted in your com- 
munities. 

[ am appearing today in support of House Joint Resolution 529, 
which would give residents of the District of Columbia the right 
to vote for the President and Vice President of the United States. 
Further, the joint resolution would provide national representation 
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for the District of Columbia through elected delegates to the U.S. 
House of Representatives with such powers as the Congress, by sith 
ywrovides. The Junior Chamber of Commeree of W: ashington, D.C.. 

in complete accord, 

The people of the District of Columbia want to share with other 
American citizens the basic right of all Americans to have a voice in 
the elections of the President and Vice President. of the United States. 
Likewise, we believe it only just that the residents of the District of 
Columbia have their views represented in Congress. It is unthinkable 
that 425,000 American citizens should be disfranchised. It is equally 
unimaginable that 425,000 American citizens should not have their 
views directly represented in the Congress of the United States. The 
Junior ¢ ‘hamber of Commerce of W ashington, D.C., since 1951, has 
steadfastly maintained this premise. 

Mr. McCutiocn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to interrupt the wit- 
ness fora quest ion, 

What are the sources of the figures which you have just used, which 
are that 425,000 American citizens are disenfranchised / 

Mr. Davron. There has been general reference to 850,000 popula- 
tion. As of July 1, 1958, those individuals who are 18 years and older 
in Washington, D.C., amounted to 598,000 p eople. 

We have taken a conservative estimate—approximately 70 percent 
of those individuals, and this would be representative of those, of 
persons who would be of eligible age in exercising this voting right, 
if so granted through this enactment. 

Mr. MceCuntntocn. Do you take the age of 18 or 21? 

Mr. Darron. Twenty-one. That is why we have down-numbered it. 

Mr. McCutsocn. Do you take into consideration those temporary 
residents of the District of Columbia, or those permanent. residents of 
the District of Columbia, who maintain a voting residence outside the 
District / 

Mr. Davron. Sir, unfortunately those facts weren't available to us. 
The 598,000 represents a definite resident status in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. MceCunstocu. And you do not know how many people there 
are in the District who maintain a voting residence outside the 
District / 

Mr. Dauron. No,sir: I do not. 

Mr. McCuntocn. And you do not know how many there are of 
those people and what number it would represent, including their 
families not of voting age? 

Mr. Daron. No,sir; I donot. 

Mr. McCunsocu. This figure then is subject to many factors which 
should be properly weighted before it is given complete effect? 

Mr. Danron. Yes, sir. As I stated, we had used a definite figure 
and taken an approximation on what we considered a conservative 
representation of this definite figure that we did have. 

Mr. Hourzman. I would like to ask the witness: Would you change 
your thinking about this legislation if you found that there were 
300.000 7 

Mr. Daron. No,sir. It is definite. 

Mr. McCutiocn. One further question. It is a principle that is 
involved, isn’t it ? 
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Mr. Darron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCuttocu. "And you believe that qualified American citizens, 
wherever they should be, ‘should not be denied their right of elec tive 
franchise? 

Mr. Daron. That is correct. 

Mr. McCuttocu. That would be true whether they lived in Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, or any other « commonwealth, terr itory, 
or possession of the United States ? 

Mr. Datron. Yes, sir. We feel that there is no distinction as to 
American citizens in these United States. 

Mr. McCutiocn. And there is no weight that should be given vari- 
ous factors of the location and the position in the economy of our coun- 
try? 

Mr. Daron. Yes, sir. We feel what the Constitution grants to one 
should be granted to all. 

Mr. Houtrzman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Darron. There can be no question of the justness or fairness of 
our request. Thinking and fair-minded people throughout the Na- 
tion support us completely in our insistence that residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia be permitted to partic ipate in the Government of 
ourcountry. Wearealso supported in this position by the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce who by resolution have affirmed, and I quote: 

Whereas the Junior Chamber of Commerce of the United States believes firmly 
that no American citizen should be denied the opportunity to share with fellow 
American citizens in the great national privilege of voting for President and Vice 
President of these United States ; and 

Whereas several hundreds of thousands of American citizens resident in Wash- 
ington, D.C., the Nation's Capital, are now denied this national privilege through 
no fault of their own for purpose of the Founding Fathers: Be it 

Resolved, That the Junior Chamber of Commerce of the United States urge 
American citizens everywhere to join with it in a vigorous campaign to bring 
this grave <> ranged in the democratic decision making process to the attention of 
the people of the Nation and through them to their elected Representatives in 
the Congress of the United States and the legislatures of the several States; to the 
end that 

The Constitution of the United States be amended to grant to American citizens 
resident in Washington, D.C., the opportunity to participate with their fellow 
American citizens in the national election of President and Vice President of 
these United States. 

Presently, I am serving as a member of the board of directors of 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce—U.S. Jaycees—and almost 
without exception they have reaffirmed to me their continued support 
and approval that the residents of the District of Columbia should be 
full-time American citizens. 

The responsibility for meeting this issue equitably rests with this 
subcommittee and the Congress. We cannot believe that our dem- 
ocratic society condones disfranchisement of a substantial group of 
its citizens. We respectfully submit that a responsible Congress 

cannot fail to grant residents of the District of Columbia the right 
to share in our national affairs. We urge your early approval and the 
Congress prompt enactment of House Joint Resolution 529. 

I th: ink you for this opportunity to reflect the position of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Horrzman. Thank you very much. We are delighted and 
happy to have heard you. 

Mr. Darton. I appreciate the opportunity to attend, sir. 
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Mr. McCuttocu. One further question. I think it was perhaps 
propounded to another witness or two in my absence. 

Do you think that proper respect or regard should be given to those 
residents of the District of Columbia who maintain a domicile or 
legal voting residence outside of the District in determining repre- 
sentation, either by Delegates or by Representatives in the House of 
Represent at ives / 

Mr. Darron. Sir, I feel that we are concerned with the principle, 
and I rely on the good discretion of Congress to peruse these partic- 
ular facts and information so available so that they will be able to 
bring about a proper solution to such problem. 

Mr. McCutvocn. You think then that that is a technical matter 
that should be left to the ¢ congress ¢ 

Mr. Darron. I feel so; yes, sir. 

Mr. McCuttocu. You certainly do not believe that a person should 
be permitted to vote in Ohio, for instance, and at the same time be 
counted as a resident of the District of Columbia and given repre- 
sentation in the House in accordance with that fact ? 

Mr. Datron. In connection with a national election, for President 
and Vice President, I think one vote should be sufficient for said 
individual. 

Mr. McCunvocu. Iam talking about the number of Representatives 
towhich the District would be entitled in the House of Representatives 
should those who maintain a domicile or a voting residence in a State 
other than in the District of Columbia. Do you believe that such 
person should be counted in determining whether there should be one, 
two, three, or more Delegates or Representatives in the House from 
the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Darron. I feel that we should leave that to the discretion of 
the Congress. 

Mr. Hourzaman. Thank you, Mr. Dalton. 

We will now hear from Mr. Harry Wender, representing the na- 
tional organization of B’nai B'rith. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY S. WENDER, ATTORNEY, REPRESENTING 
B’NAI B’RITH, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Wenpver. Thank you. 

Tam Harry S. Wender, I am an attorney, with offices at 2026 I Street 
NW. I have been a resident of Washington almost all of my life, 
and I appear here as a governor of the supreme lodge of B’nai B'rith 
which, I think, as the chairman knows, is the oldest and the largest 
Jewish service organization in the world. 

Today I speak for the supreme lodge by direction of its president, 
Mr. L. Katz, of New Orleans, and its executive vice president, Mr. 
Louis Bisgyer, who is in New York City today and asked me to appear. 

Our supreme lodge has on numerous occasions approved the legis- 
lation inherent in House Joint Resolution 529. We have been for 
many years supporters of Chairman Celler in his efforts to bring 
about Americanization of residents of the District of Columbia. 

I may say that only this past Sunday the nine local lodges of B’nai 
B'rith met in their National Capital Association of Lodges in Wash- 
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ington and approved unanimously this specific resolution. I think the 
new president of that organization may be heard from later before 
the committee. 

[ should like to take a few moments to state my personal position, 
Mr. Chairman, because I have been around a long time working for 
this and other legislation. It is now 31 years since I first started 
my civie activities, appe aring before this and other committees of 
Congress. During that time I have served 10 years as founding chair- 
man of the District of Columbia Recreation Board, and many years 
ago as president of the Federation of Citizens Associations. Mr, 
Norwood, its current president, has told you how many years we have 
been seeking national representation on suffrage. 

For 30 years I have been a member of the National Committee on 
National Representation which may give you some idea of how long 
we may suffer. 

My dear friend Jesse Sutback will groan and say how long before 
I was born he was worrying about this problem. 

The fact is that those of us who are residents | mean by that 
genuine residents—frankly, Mr. Chairman, are not much concerned 
with those persons who come to Washington in a vicarious basis and 
can, and do, vote elsewhere. Whatever may be done by Congress with 
respect to their right to vote here or elsewhere is their business and 
Congress business. But I would like to speak for the voteless resident 
of Washington, not the voting resident. 

I know people, dear friends of mine, who maintain their vote else 
where, and for good reason, principally because there is no way of 
voting here, and therefore they ought to, and want to, maintain an 
inherent and inalienable right which they have elsewhere. and whiecl 
is very precious to them, and that is why they keep it 

Mr. Honrzman. Don’t you feel that if representation is given, if 
the vote is given here, that most of those voting nonresidents, as you 
eall them. would establish their residence here and elect to vote right 
out of the District ? 

Mr. Wenper. I am sure that they would. And even in those cases 
where they didn’t. because of their own personal and political prefer- 
ences—certainly they are entitled to that—I want to make it clear, Mr. 
Chairman, that there comes a time through just the inexorable laws 
of vital statistics, that death comes along, and those persons no longer 
are of voting residence elsewhere but their children are nonvoting 
residents here. 

I am a victim of such a situation. My father moved here from 
Knoxville, Tenn.., D1 vears ago. I could have voted if I had stayed 
in Tennessee, but I came to Washington and neither he nor I have 
voted since. My dad passed away several vears ago, but he was inter 
viewed just before he died and pointed out what a great loss it had 
been to him in his 83d year that for all these vears he lived in the 
Nation’s Capital, in this great country, and lidn' have a chance to 
vote. 

This can’t be understood by a person who has never voted. Actually 
you gentlemen who come from States where this is part of the very 
life that you share with others don’t know what it is like, really, to 
be a pariah among other people. Wherever I go, all over the coun 
try—and I have done a good deal of traveling for the past 10 or Io 
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years, particularly for some of the organizations with which I am 
connected—it is not easy to make other people understand that we 
don’t vote here. I have actually had people bet with me that I was 
wrong, that I didn’t know what I was talking about. I have said this 
hefore to other committees of Congress. 

It isn’t possible for the average person who sees the sun rise and 
set every d: ay to believe that it is possib le for American citizens to be 
born in this country and really not have the rights of citizenship. 

This 1 is a gol len opportunity that we face, and that this committee 
faces. I have been before this committee for many years in the past 
and always felt a sense of frustration because there didn’t seem to 
be the atmosphere in the Congress that we in Washington shared 
wanting this legislation. 

Mr. MeCun.ocn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
there, at the risk of Interruption, which I do not like to do. 

Mr. Wenper. That is all right, sir. 

Mr. MeCunpocn. You wouldn't have the committee believe that 
there is comp rlete unanimity of opinion on the part of nativeborn 
District of Columbia peop ile on this question, would you ? 

Mr. eae No, Congres shan, never, never. There is never 
unanimity of opinion on any forward step that I have ever seen come 
before Congress. 

Mr. Mi CULLOCH. In anv event, there is ho unanimity on this posi 
tion, and there are some very well educated peopl with substantial 
business interests here who feel Just exactly opposite to your feelings, 
aren't there / 

Mr. Wenner. Mr. MeCulloch, my answer to that is that I don't know 
of any substantial business interest or men of the caliber that you 
have ment ioned “i ho are opposed to this legislati Ion. 

Mr. MceCut.ocn. You say you just don’t know of any 4 

Mr. Wenper. No, sir: but IT have been around 

Mr. McCuntocn. Wait just a minute. 

Mr. Wenper. | am sorry. 

Mr. MeCuns.ocn. We will get along here in a friendly manner. 
You wouldn't want the record left with the impression that there was 
hear uwnaniMity on this proposal, and that there weren't peop ile of 
substance who question the propriety and the result of the effects of 
this resolution, would you ¢ 

Mr. Wenxper. Novsir. T would not gothat far. 

Mr. Honrzmanx. You wouldn't change your thinking about the 
Justification for this lemislation, evel assuming that there was not 
unanimity, would you ? 

Mr. Wenpi Kt. No, Mr. (‘hairman, | wouldn't. And Wiy feeling 
that I want to make clear is that I believe there is a stronger support 
for this today than there has ever been in all the years of my acquaint 
ance with the prob lem in Washington. There was a time when I 
assumed a position of leadership in trying to get this kind of bill 
passed. 

I remember during the war when I appealed personally in the press 
and | \ mini, ana ly teleer: am to the then President of the United 
States and to one who sought to be-—Governor Dewey of New Yor k 
urging the ‘mtocome outona non politic al basis sup yporting this propo- 
sition, It was i possib Ne then to; get that done. 
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Mr. McCutvocu. I would like to ask this question: You had beep 
interested in these proposals for a decade or more, perhaps two 
decades, because you go back to the war. 

Mr. Wenper. Three decades. 

Mr. McCcuiiocu. Were you interested when Joint Resolution 35 
was being considered in the Senate in 1941? I do not intend to be 
technical by referring to it that way. There was, I will say posi- 
tively — . 

Mr. Wenpver. Indeed I do. 

Mr. McCuiocu. Senate Joint Resolution 35 considered at length in 
the Senate in 1941. 

Mr. Wenper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCuttocu. I presume you are familiar with the report that 
was made | Vv the Judich uy Committee of the Senate on that resolu- 
tion ? 

Mr. Wenper. I am generally familiar. I wouldn't want to be asked 
to quote from it now, sir. 

Mr. McCutnocu. | am not trying to trap you at all. I am trying 
to dey elop a record here 

Mr. Wenper. Yes, sin 

Mr. McCutxiocu. To which men of fair minds can turn and come to 
a conclusion, if they haven't already made up their minds. 

Mr, Chairman, because this does go back almost two deeades, and 
by reason of the lengthy hearings that were had on Senate Joint 
Kesolution 35 in 1941, [ would like to have made a part of the record 
at this time the entire report which came from the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, and it may be identified as Calendar No. 60, Report No. 
646, 1st session, 77th Congress. 

[ might SAV for the record, that, and so that ever yone will know 
what I am talking about, this was appare “nt ly *& Unanimously adverse 
re port Ol aw pro poral whiel NH, while not entire J, like the one he fore us, 
had at least one, if not three, sections which were much like this 
resolution. | would like to have it in the record. 

Mr. Horrzman. Without objection. There are several reports on 
this very subject, some adverse, some favorable. Without objection 
counsel will be directed to include all of those reports in the record, 


[From Index to the Congressional Record, 51st Cong., 1st sess 1889-90) 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


S.R. 11—Proposing an amendment to the Constitution to confer respresenta- 
tion to the District of Columbia in the two Houses of Congress and in the 
Electoral College 

Introduced by Mr. Blair and referred to Committee on Privileges and Elections 
112.— Reported back adversely 297.—Debated S02, 10026, 10119 

S.R. 18—Proposing an amendment of the Constitution to confer representa- 
tion to the District of Columbia in the two Houses of Congress and in the 
Electoral College 

Introduced by Mr. Blair and referred to Committee on Privileges and Elec 
tions 124.—-Reported back adversely 297.—Debated S802, 10026, 10119. 


{From the Congressional Record, Sept. 17, 1890, p. 10119-10123] 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REPRESENTATION 


Mr. Briarr. I renew my request that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of joint resolutions which I mentioned for the purpose of giving me an opporti 
nity of addressing a few observations to the Senate. 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to consider the joint resolution (S.R. 11) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to confer representation to the District of Columbia in the two Houses 
of Congress and in the Electoral College, and the joint resolution (S.R. 18) pro- 
posing an amendment of the Constitution to confer representation to the District 
of Columbia in the two Houses of Congress and in the electoral college. 

Mr. Biair. Mr. President, Senate resolutions No. 11 and No. 18 were intro- 
duced by me on the 5th and 9th days of December last respectively, and duly 
referred to the appropriate committee. On the 19th day of December they were 
reported back to the Senate adversely, with the recommendation that they be 
indefinitely postponed. The unexpectedly prompt action of the committee de- 
prived the people of the District of Columbia of any opportunity to be heard, 
an opportunity which a large number of the representative men of the District, 
if indeed it may be said that the District has any representative men or any men 
whatever in the sense of American citizenship, most earnestly desired, and they 
were somewhat surprised that those resolutions were so summarily disposed of, 

I asked that they be placed upon the Calendar, hoping that an opportunity 
might be found for hearing in the parent body, and if not here, then presently in 
the country at large. No non-voting population is of much consequence in a 
republic, except to pay taxes, and, if men, to shed their blood in war for the 
support of the Government. Although the neuter condition of citizenship in this 
District has long been to myself, as well as to many others, a subject of serious 
thought, and in the last Congress I had prepared and introduced a similar prop- 
osition for a constitutional amendment giving suffrage for national purposes and 
representation in both Houses of Congress and in the electoral college to the 
District, ] was then and now am prepared to find years of agitation necessary 
before the people of the United States, or even of the District itself, shall fully 
arouse themselves to remedy the evil. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more striking evidence of the real political 
inconsequence Of the manhood of the District of Columbia than is furnished by 
the treatment which this measure has received, supported as it is by the commit- 
tee of one hundred and the great mass of the people of the District. 

I believe it should be and will be generally conceded that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections is as able and patriotic a committee as has 
ever existed since the adoption of the Constitution. 

As it should be, that committee is acutely alive to the rights of man, and 
especially to those touching the sovereignty of the citizens. That committee 
has evolved a comprehensive and rigid bill for the regulation and security of 
elections in all parts of the country where men have the right to vote. 

A freedom-loving House of Representatives has not only considered such a bill 


in committee, but has passed it with great emphasis and solemnity. But when I 
present and urge in two suecessive Congresses a proposition to make the men- 
folks in a community of 230,000 American citizens politically free, by giving 


them the right to vote and to participate by their chosen representatives in 
making und executing the laws which control the property and the lives of 
themselves and of their wives and children, the Congress can not find time to 
listen, their plaint for freedom is unheard, and like our forefathers in the palace 
of George III, they are spurned with contempt from the foot of the legislative 
throne, and this from a Congress as likely to give consideration to the ery of the 
oppressed as any that could be culled from the American people. 

We seldom see anything like it save in the common treatment accorded to 
woman in her efforts to obtain political liberty; and I am forced to the conclu- 
sion that, in the general apprehension of the country, there are no men in the 
District of Columbia, but two kinds of women rather, who, politically, are in 
no wise to be distinguished from one another. Two hundred and thirty thou- 
sand negroes living in a State, and having under the Constitution the right to 
vote, would have been heard in Congress until they broke down the pillars of 
the Constitution but their wrongs should have been redressed ; yet these alleged 
men, white and colored, living in the District of Columbia, calling by scores of 
thousands for the right to vote, get no hearing simply because time presses, cry 
they never so loudly, during now these two Congresses, and whether the future 
is more hopeful for them remains to be seen. 

This is no long-haired-man application for woman suffrage, no scheme to drag 
angelic woman down, but simply that the lords of creation in this District may 


be raised to the level, to the par value, of their fellowmen in the States around 
them. 
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Woman here must wait on the progress of her sisters in the States so far as 
this proposed amendment is concerned. Yet I am so impressed with the innate 
importance of the subject, that, with slight expectation of present action, I craye 
the indulgence of the Senate while I endeavor to present a few thoughts whieh 
may serve as the thin wedge to force a crevice in the public mind, which time and 
reflection may widen until the nation shall open its head and its heart to receive 
the people of the District of Columbia into the body-politic. 

The first joint resolution is as follows: 


“Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution to confer represen. 
tation to the District of Columbia in the two House of Congress and in the 
electoral college. 


“Whereas the people of the District of Columbia are subjected to taxation 
without representation, contrary to a fundamental principle of all free govern. 
ment: Therefore, 

* Resolved bu Nenate and House of Ry presentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (tio-thirds of each House concurring there in), 
That the following article be proposed to the Legislatures of the several States 
as an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified 
by three-fourths of the said Legislatures, shall be valid as a part of the Consti- 
tution, namely: 

“ “ARTICLE XVI 


‘*‘SecTion 1. That the District of Columbia shall be entitled to representation 
in the Congress of the United States by one Senator and by one or more Repre- 
sentatives, according to the rule of apportionment established by Article XIV 
of the Constitution Said District shall also be entitled to as many electors for 
President and Vice-President of the United States as it has members of Congress. 

‘‘Sec. 2. That Congress shall provide, by law, the times and manner of choos- 
ing the Senator, the Representative or Representatives, and the electors author- 
ized by this article.’ ”’ 

Omitting the formal parts, the second joint resolution is as fo 


“ARTICLE XVI 


Seorion 1. The District of Columbia shall be entitled to representation in the 


Congress of the United States by one Senator and by one or more Representa- 
tives, according to the rule of ipportionment established by Article XIV of the 
Constitution Said District shall also be entitled to as many electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States as it has members of Congress 
Provided, That such representation in the Congress shall not participate in joint 
convention of the two Houses, nor in any proceeding touching the choice of 
President or Vice-President, nor in the organization of either House of Con- 
gress, nor speak or vote upon any question concerning the sae 

“Sec. 2. Congress shall provide, by law, the time and manner of choosing the 


Senator, the Representative or Representatives, and the electors authorized by 
this article.” 

It will be observed that the propositions are identical, with exception of the 
proviso in the first section of the second resolution, which restricts the proposed 
representation of the District from any participation in the choice of President 
and Vice-President by the joint convention of the two Houses, or in any proceed- 
ing touching their choice by the House, or in the organization of either House of 
Congress 

This proviso is of importance as a matter of detail, but I do not deem it of 
consequence in the discussion of the main question, upon which, without further 
delay, I will now proceed to offer a few brief observations 

Montesquieu, the great French legal philosopher, in his Spirit of Laws, has 
taught us that every form of government must be administered in conformity 
with its own spirit or become a failure; that a despotism must be despotic, and in 
all departments of administration conform to the theory of despotism; that a 
monarchy must be moarchic, and that the republican form of government must 
be consistent with its own theory, or that in their practi il working these several 
forms of government will destroy themselves 

This is a brief way of stating a great philosophical truth founded in human 
nature and in the nature of things. 
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Government is simply a method of controlling society as a whole for the benefit 
of all its parts, and all its parts for the benefit of the whole, by some power 
superior to any which can be opposed to it. Government has existed, and it 
must exist, chiefly in three general forms: Despotism, in which the one-man 
power is supreme over all, and monarchy, where one man governs under limita- 
tions of established laws; aristocracy, or the government of the many by the 
few for the benefit of the few primarily, and secondarily for the benefit of the 
many, in so far as their good will promote that of the few in still greater degree: 
and the republican form, or government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. Under these three forms, the despotism, the aristocracy, and the demo- 
eracy or republicanism, or their variations, all human government necessarily 
exists 

It will be observed that the primary object of all these forms of government is 
the same: The subjection of society to some general rule of conduct, which, how- 
ever imperfect in its operations, is vet a curb to universal license, and a rescue 
from the intolerable evils of anarchy In all government there must be, neces 


sarily, three elements: The law itself, which implies a | i 


aw-giver: the construction 
of the law and its application to instances as they arise in society, which is the 
function of the judge, and the execution of the law, which is the work of execu 
tive power These three function then, constitute government the legislative, 
judicial, and executive; and whether these departments are vested in a single will 


asin a despotism; ina combination of few wills, acting harmoniously, as in the 
aristocracy ; or in the people at rge, that is to say, in the republic—they are the 
same in nature 

These three different orn re ench at different periods of the development 


of society more excellent than either of the others—the despotism appertaining 
to the lowest, as the aristocracy does to the medium, and the republic to the 
highest degree of civilization known among men \ moment's reflection will 
reveal the truth of Montesquieu's observation, for it is apparent that the one-man 
power as a form of government is inconsistent with either of the other two, and 
therefore to combine it with them, or with either of them, of necessity must lead 
to antagonism and conflict and failure. And what is true of the effort to combine 
absolutism with democracy is necessarily true of the effort to intermingle all these 
three forms of government with each other. There may be transitions from the 
one to the other as society changes from the lowest to the highest; from the 
highest downward, as society retrogrades 

But these diverse principles cannot permanently operate harmoniously to- 
gether. They are attended with conflict of necessity. If society has passed, 
and if the masses of men have arisen from the condition of abject servitude, 
which is their condition under a despotism or an aristocracy, to that high plane 
of intelligence and capacity which enables them to govern themselves in the 
republican form, it is manifest that they must abide by that form completely 
if they would wholly maintain their liberties, their governmental standard of 
excellence, and the prosperity and happiness and perpetuity of their nation as 
a whole. These propositions are commonplaces in political philosophy. ‘Their 
repetition may seem to be the unnecessary consumption of time. Certainly one 
would not expect to see these fundamental and manifest principles directly 
violated by the great Republic in the most conspicuous and flagrant manner, in 
the heart of its institutions and on the very theater where its laws are made, 
construed, and executed 

It would be supposed that the Government of the United States would be 
administered {n the republican form; that the capital of the foremost Republic 
on the face of the earth, that one spot exclusively under its control, would itself 
be a model republic, without the trace of despotism or aristocracy; that in such 
locality as might contain the seat and creative arena of governmental activity 
the people themselves would be free; that such a community would illustrate in 
the highest possible form the practical workings and the superior blessings of a 
democratic and representative form of government; that in such a_ specific 
locality, if nowhere else, government of the people would be by the people and 
for the people; that it would be founded upon the consent of the governed ; that 
life, liberty. and property would be protected and secured by laws founded upon 
the principles of that Constitution which applies to the country generally; that 
there would be no taxation without representation; that the executive power 
would be derived, if not immediately, at least remotely, from those upon whom 
the law is executed, and that an enthusiastic admirer of free institutions from 
lands ridden by tyranny might come to the capital of free America to behold the 
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great object-lesson of liberty in its practical operation among the masses of the 
people. 

It would hardly be believed that the great Republic had set up a despotism 
in its own heart and built therein a nest for faction, intrigue, and corruption, 
and had ordained a complete subversion of the rights, interests, and will of the 
masses of the people and their complete subjection to an extraneous system 
sometimes inimical to their good, and over the creation and direction of whieh 
the people concerned have no control whatever save only that which may be 
had by prayer and supplication addressed to their earthly masters. It can but 
be a matter of surprise that such a place should be selected as a safe depository 
for the original Declaration of Independence and for the archives of a free 
government. 

The District of Columbia, originally 10 miles square, has been diminished by 
the retrocession of that portion lying south of the Potomac River and in the 
State of Virginia, which took place in the year 1846, and now consists of 64 
square miles located on the north side of the Potomac River, with a population at 
the present time of 230,000 souls. 

The population has grown from the trifling numbers who lived here in the 
year 1791, when the District was made the seat of Government, to a mass greater 
than the population of not less than three of the States now in the Union, and 
larger than that of most of the States which have been admitted to the Union 
since the organization of the Government at the time of their admission. There 
is every reason to believe that within another century these will be more than 
two million of people in this District, and that the growth of the District wil 
keep at least equal pace with that tremendous expansion of population and 
power in the nation at large which is as inevitable as futurity itself. Destruction 
is the only escape from this terrible growth and the responsibilities which are 
thereby imposed. 

Our fathers who declared their independence, who achieved it by arms, 
who established the Government upon the principles which they had vindicated 
in battle and consecrated in blood, never dreamed that by the establishment of 
the Federal District, in order that the National Government might have a secure, 
unfettered field for its operations, they were laying the foundation for a vast 
community of political slaves. They understood that the people of the District 
of Columbia would possess all the rights and liberties which belonged to other 
American citizens, and that residence here would be a political blessing, not a 
political curse. 

In advocating the adoption of the Constitution, Madison and Hamilton as 
serted that the people of the District would, as a matter of course, be entitled to 
the functions and advantages of local self-government; and, as a matter of 
fact, until the year 1871, the District of Columbia possessed a republican form 
of government in all local affairs. It was the home to that extent of a free 
people. They were substantially in a Territorial condition; not, to be sure, 
participating in the enactment of the general laws of the land, and in the transfer 
of the executive power, but still in possession of local laws enacted by themselves 
and the administration of their local affairs; and a portion of the time enjoying 
the right to be heard by a delegate duly chosen to represent them upon the floor 
of the House of Representatives. There is now existing a large volume of laws 
enacted by the local authority. So far their condition was superior to that of 
a Territory. 

If, in the origin of this community, resulting, as it did, from the location of the 
General Government in this then almost vacant District, there had been failure to 
establish the forms of free government for the benefit of the inhabiants by reason 
of the absorption of Congress in the great affairs of the nation at large, a long 
period should have elapsed before attention was turned to their deprivation of the 
benefits of self-government, it would not have seemed so very strange, since the 
influences of free government surrounding them, and the very habit of liberty, 
if I may so speak, would have prevented the infliction of serious personal wrongs, 
although there might have been no positive law for the locality to which appeal 
could have been made for their vindication. 

But, as the community grew larger and more and more formidable, one would 
have expected that inevitably the Congress would have hastened to establish a 
model school of republicanism in this District ; and it seems to me incomprehen- 
sible that after nearly a century of actual local self-government, such as it 
was, that the American Congress as late as the year 1878 should have proceeded 
to subvert whatsoever there was of republicanism and democracy actually ex- 
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jsting in a community which then had attained to the number of at least 160,000 
souls—more than that of many of the States at the time of their admission into 
the Union—and to remand the whole community for its present, and apparently 
for its entire future, to a condition of political vassalage. 

I venture to say that no act of more stupendous and dangerous inconsistency 
has ever been perpetrated by the legislative power of any free people in violation 
of the principle of their own form of government since the foundation of the 
world; that, considering the political enlightenment of the age in which this 
was done, no such example of incomprehensible and fatal violation of the first 
truth of governmental theory laid down by Montesquieu as of universal applica- 
tion has ever been known. If heedlessness led to it, it should be remedied. The 
slightest thought should be adequate to induce its reversal and provide for its 
remedy. If it be indicative of something worse—of a lapse of fealty, and of 
sensitive adherence to the principles of free government on the part of those 
who are intrusted with their administration, or indeed of indifference to those 
principles on the part of the people themselves—then, indeed, is there cause 
for alarm, for no slave community can grow up around and be a part of the 
administration and heart-movements of this great Government without the sure 
derangement of the circulation of the very life-blood of its liberties to the extrem- 
ities of the nation. 

If this state of things has been protracted, lo, now these twelve years, against 
the unheard and, to a great extent, the suppressed remonstrances of the masses 
of the people in this city, and if daily the control of this community is becoming 
more and more absolute in the possession of leaders of factions and combina- 
tions and rings and syndicates which derive their strength from unholy or 
indifferent relations to and with the representatives of national power who are 
intrusted with the government of the District, or if there is danger that this 
may now be or may become so, then it is high time, indeed, at once to call a halt, 
to seek the hospital and attack this cancerous growth at once with medicines, or, 
they failing, with the knife 

If these 230,000 people are satisfied with their condition, that is the worst 
indication of all, and it can only be accounted for upon the same principle that 
the fat dog in the fable was willing to wear his collar. If they prefer fat to 
liberty, and lazily acquiesce in a condition which, as population increases, will 
inevitably develop a proletariat of helots and sycophants not superior to those 
of ancient times, who, in the turbulent days and nights which are sure to attend 
the history of our nation (as turbulent periods have attended the history of all 
nations), will be specially dangerous in the Capital City, the cause for alarm 
ean not be exaggerated 

These silent, irresponsible, untrained, and dangerous masses will sometime 
constitute a mob as untamable and destructive as that of Paris or old Rome. 
The fact that this is a community of schools is no source of ultimate safety, for 
an educated people will be free or they will be anarchists, and there is no mob 
so dangerous as an educated mob. Witness Chicago. To play with principles 
is more dangerous than to play with fire; and it is particularly dangerous for 
a free government to violate the principles of freedom, of which qualification 
for self-government and the practice of self-government by the individual citizen 
are the most necessary of all 

It is true that in the local affairs of the District present order prevails, and 
that the principles of good government rooted in the administration of the States 
surrounding the District and operating in the country at large are still prevalent 
in this viceroyalty, and that time has not yet sufficed to produce serious insecu- 
rity of life, liberty, or property, although the great fundamental right of all, 
which is the right to be politically free, and from the absence of which all other 
political evil will ultimately result, has been utterly subverted and destroyed; 
but these recent years, so full of material growth, have been sufficient to develop 
a marked difference between the rising population of this city and the corre- 
sponding population in any like community within the States. 

No citizen of the United States, resident in a State and familiar with the 
practical working of free institutions, on becoming familiar with the settled 
population of the District of Columbia, can fail to observe the marked difference 
between them and the rest of the American people. This is especially noticeable 
when the young men born and reared in the District are compared with the 
great body of the young manhood of the country Patriotic as they are and 
proud of their country, vet these splendid young men impress me that naturaliza- 
tion is the one thing needful to make them Americans. 
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The contrast between the father born and reared in one of the States, where 
from childhood he daily witnessed and participated in the political life whieh 
surrounded him, and grew up subject to the impressions of such an environment, 
of which in subsequent years he himself became a sovereign part, and that 
same father who in later years has come to reside and rear his family in this 
District, and his own boys who have grown up in the capital of their country, but 
untouched by the transforming atmosphere of free local self-government, envelop- 
ing and penetrating every-day life, is very marked and startling 

It is not too much to say that if the political conditions under which 230,000 
American citizens who live in the city of Washington prevailed throughout the 
country the people of the United States would become incapable of self-govern 
ment within a brief period of time A young man who never has passed through 
an election, who never saw a vote cast or counted, and who never expects to cast 
one himself, unless he goes away from home, who situply grows up in his father’s 


place of business upon Pennsylvania avenue, or on F street, reading of politica 





movements in the States as he does of those in a foreign country, or whe even 
the Washington city-bred son of a soldier who fought to preserve the Union, does 
not seem, as a rule, to cnre anv more about the general course f political affairs 
or, as I have observed him, to be any better fitted to control the future of his 
country than the mass of intelligent foreigne! ort l e girls by \ n he is 
surrounded and perhaps in prospective usefulne ! itizer surpassed 

This would be a comparison unfavorable to the general girl of the country who 
has received the training which Comes from association wit! ithe il broth 
ers constantly engaged in the discussion of public que nd the performance 
of the duties of self-government It wonld be far better t render the future 
of the States and of the nation into the hands of the git of the country at large 
than into the hands of men reared as, through no fault of their own, but of 
necessity, are the young men of this District under existing lay 

I have alluded to the manifestations of the increasing subjection of the affairs 
of the District to the control of syndicates and combinat of wealth the 
advantage of the few and the disadvantage of the mat 

This subordination becomes, even for the most commer nd honorable ente 
prise, almost a matter of Compulsion, and, in fact, is an evil born of nece ty, for 
the general good, because there is no way in which the general wi an manifest 
itself. And so all activities of enterprising capital which look to its own aggran 
dizement and to the aggrandizement of the city, and to the development of this 
vast and magnificent capital, are compelled to resort t ich means as are left 
open to them through manipulation and careful management of men under whose 
control the present system of government has placed them, because there is by 


law no way in which their purposes can be honorably effected by methods which 
will bear the light. and which are based on broad and generous devotie 
interests of the whole community and a just regard to the rights of the 
parts 


n to the 
several 

Nor is it possible to coneeive of a system of government better calculated to 
invite the employment of methods which allure, if they do not corrupt, the gen 
eral legislative power of the land to acts of questionable propriety on the part of 


some and a general indifferentism on the part of the whole to the individu 
rights of a great community: and it is a dangerous thing when those who legis 
late for 65,000,000 people come to re gard lightly or fail to exercis imiiant 





power and obligation to administer faithfully the principles of individu 
when the law has charged them with that responsibilits 

Yet such is the pressure upon every Representative and Senator of the affairs 
of the community which sent him here that it is impossible for even the com 
mittees of the two Houses, specially charged with the legislative interests of 
those people, almost as perplexing and entangling and extensive as those of a 
whole State with its local Legislature, to find time to comprehend, much less to 
legislate properly for, even as committees, the interests of the people here: and 
could the committees perform their full duty, the Congress at large is able to 
enact but a small part of the legislation required for the general good of the 
whole country ; and consequently the affairs of the District are liable to be almost 
absolutely abandoned to such fate as may happen to befall them in covert manipu 
lation and in the practically irresponsible action of the triumvirate, however 
honest, who constitute whatever of formal government Congress has conde 
seended to give the people since the subversion of the political liberty in the 
year 1871, made complete, and, apparently, perpetual in the year 1878 
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This is no trifling matter, and I verily believe that it constitues a drop of 
poison in the heart of the Republic, which, if left without its antidote, will 
spread virus through that circulation which is the life of our liberties. 

The District of Columbia has deserved well of the Republic. The balance of 
monetary obligations as between the General Government and the people of this 
city is very largely against the General Government I shall produce some 
statistics to demonstrate this and to remove the impression which has been 
so generally made to the contrary The District contributed its full quota of 
nen and money to the common defense in the war of 1812, and suffered more 

from its disasters than almost any other community in the whole coun- 

1 When the war was over the enterprising people of this District con- 
tributed at once and very largely to the reparation of the ravages of the great 


struggle for the benefit of the nation at large, as well as of themselves 


V 
They paid their full share of taxation specially for the prosecution of the 
war for the preservat on of the Union, and gave their sons and their blood to the 
same end and to their full proportion, and 1S cent beyond the quota which 
the law requ dof them for the: 

There is ho aluation of rr l I trict ! ve of that of the 


Governumen early S150,000,000 > and inel ; i f tl) vernment itself, 


from S250,000,000 SOOO OOO au j : the valuation of the 
ing State i vormiin hingt ituna, North Dakota, and 


lDakot: th — 4 il i cit ! nti [ the foll wing table, pre- 


DODGE 


Populati« ray Increasing, and it mu mtinue to increase, probably for 
enturies not believe j » be po » for the existing order of things to 
ontinue, It is alread as to be unsupportable, and the principles of gov 
ernment——I should rat suy of misgovernment—and of administration, which 
have made things what they are ul ‘vy are, in my belief, far worse than 
ippears upon the surface Will inevitably operate in the same evil direction with 

celeration as time goes on. One of ‘nH t hopeful indications of the situation 
is the fact at ‘masses of le “ople are themselves exceedingly restive un 
ler the conditions imposed upon then lo t believe that existing matters can 
goon as they are many years without popular outbreaks in the District. Cer 
tainly nothing can suppress their manifestation but the presence of armed power, 
such as keeps peace nm Warsaw Sooner or later the publie safety will require 
that the principles of popular liberty be applied in this city, and they should be 
applied immediately 
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To one entertaining views thus briefly and imperfectly expressed, the impor- 
tant question is, What is the remedy? Certainly there must be a remedy if our 
form of government be not a failure; and reverting once more to the great truth 
enunciated by Montesquieu, it is obvious that we must seek that remedy in the 
complete application of the principles of our form of government to the people 
of this District, who, by their numbers and locality, are an integral and already 
a very important part of the nation itself. In my belief, any remedy will be 
found to be no remedy which does not go to the root of the matter and make 
the citizen of this District in every respect the equal both in local and in na- 
tional importance of the citizen of any other part of the country. 

In other words, he must be allowed to participate nationally in the creation and 
transfer of the executive, judicial, and legislative power, and, by the exercise of 
the sovereignty itself in a national capacity, become an active participant in the 
national functions of the American people, as well as in the exercise of his own 
local control. 

The joint resolution for the amendment of the Constitution, which I offered 
in the last and present Congresses, in two draughts, differing somewhat in form 
but not in substance, does not aim directly to secure the establishment of a local 
government for the people, but to give them complete and equal participation 
in the National Government, and so to enable them to participate in the enact- 
ment of the general laws affecting the interests of the nation at large, including 
their own as a portion of the nation, and also in those specific laws which Con- 
gress should enact having reference to themselves. Being thus a part of the 
national power they could favor or oppose and so properly be bound by any 
decision of Congress touching the creation of a local or municipal government 
for the District. 

I do not believe it right or safe or endurable that the people of this vast, in- 
fluential, and rapidly increasing community of American people shall continue 
longer in a condition of territorial dependence towards the nation at large 
It is time that they were clothed with powers analogous to those possessed by 
the people of a State, so far as the creation and administration of the Federal 
power is concerned, They can not be perpetually kept in a condition of political 
tutelage and vassalage. This must become a full-grown community at some 
time, or it will become a miserable and dangerous one for all time. And I sub 
mit that the time has already come for action. Congress is estopped to deny 
that the time for action has already come by its conduct toward the smaller 
and weaker communities which have been admitted so often as States into the 
Union. 

What harm can possibly come from giving the District of Columbia repre 
sentation in the Senate, with a vote there, and two electors to participate in the 
choice of President? If, as was formerly the case, the District may appropri 
ately be heard in debate by a Delegate on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives, what harm can result, When he represents a population and wealth sur- 
passing that of many States, in giving him a vote there also? If he may be 
allowed to speak in order to influence the result by controlling the votes of 
others, why may he not influence that result by his own vote as the representa- 
tive of those for whom he speaks? And if a Delegate from the District may be 
its representative in debate and in suffrage on the floor of the House, what 
danger can arise in this great community if it be heard and voted for by a 
Senator? And why not by a membership in the electoral college corresponding 
to its representation like a State, since, unlike a Territory, the District is to 
exist as long as the States? tut if it were thought dangerous, or even incon- 
venient, that the District should thus participate in the choice of the President, 
how is it possible to deny to such a community representation in that body 
which makes the laws which control their life, liberty, and property ? 

Taxation without representation is tyranny; and representation is the power 
to vote, not merely the right to speak. It is the power to enter into and be 
come a component part of the decision, which is the essence of representation. 
Representation is a matter of will and execution, rather than of the tongue 
and mere vocabulary. This right to be a component part of the supreme gov- 
ernment under which they live is the all-important one to the inhabitants of this 
District as to other Americans, and of far more consequence than the right to 
establish and maintain their municipal law by an organization distinct from 
and carved out for them by the National Government itself. It is not of so much 
consequence who may be the direct and executive agents to administer the law 
in daily life, provided that the voice of the community is heard in that author- 
ity, and that the people are the authority which designates these agents. 
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If the existing law establishing this form of government by commissioners 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate was a law in the enact- 
ment of which representatives of the District had participated, and in the work- 
ing and in the modification of which in the interest of the public welfare they 
could be heard, and could act hereafter in the halls of national legislation, the 
evils of the present form of government would be largely removed. It would 
undoubtedly be a great convenience, a convenience founded perhaps in necessity, 
certainly in popular right, that there should be a local government formed within 
the District, with the functions of a Territorial government, or with functions 
more analogous to those of a State government even, if you please—always de- 
rived, however, from a general law of Congress, which must be supreme in the 
Federal District. 

But I do not consider this by any means so essential as a matter of principle 
as I do that the District should be represented in the House and in the Senate 
by men who can both debate and vote; that is, that the District itself shall 
enter into the enactment of the general laws of the whole country and of the 
special laws under which the people of this community live. The government 
of the District of Columbia must be republican in form; it can not continue to 
be a despotism. The danger from such continuance is greater to the whole 
people, perhaps, through its action upon the representatives of the nation at 
large and the development of an incongruous, unrepublican mass so near the na- 
tional vitals, than to this local community. But it is an unnatural condition 
for both, and the public welfare, in my judgment, imperatively demands its 
termination 

The proposed amendment to the Constitution is offered in the hope that it may 
be the basis of an agitation which shall interest not the people of the District 
alone, but of the entire nation, and lead to an affirmative modification of the 
fundamental national law which shall duly remedy the evil. No half-way meas- 
ure will do the work. Completeness, simplicity, and comprehensiveness are in- 
dispensable to a true remedy; and it is a dangerous folly longer to develop in 
this District a hermaphroditiec American citizenship 

The late period at which we have now arrived in the session and the over- 
whelming pressure of general affairs make it improper that I should further 
trespass upon the attention of the Senate at the present time. I desire rather 
to call public attention to the subject and initiate discussion than to enter upon 
it with completeness, far less with anything approaching exhaustion of the 
subject 

It will be found upon full examination that apprehension of evil results from 
the imperfect citizenship of the District have arisen in the minds of some of our 
most eminent statesmen in all the parties throughout the history of the Republic; 
and had the existing conditions of absolute political despotism, all the more 
alarming because so many are in love with it, which prevails here been foreseen 
before the adoption of the Constitution, it is manifest, from the earnest discus- 
sions had upon the creation of the Federal District in the various conventions 
which adopted the Constitution, that the Government never would have been 
founded without an eradication of the possibility of the conditions which now 
exist. 

As suggested in beginning, I am sorry, although not surprised, that the 
committee to whom this proposed resolution of amendment to the Constitution 
was submitted in the last Congress and in the present, and before whom large 
numbers of the people of the District desired to be heard, exhausted the subject 
# easily and reported back the resolution with such celerity, without hearing 
or notice to anybody after its introduction and reference to them by the Senate. 
It is safe to say that a community of voters would not have been thus sum- 
marily disposed of 

In future Congresses, I doubt not, the subject will be heard in committee and 
in both the Houses, and its agitation will not cease, but will increase both in 
Congress and in the country, as well as in the District itself, until the hundreds 
of thousands who may yet become millions in this already magnificent and yet 
to be stupendous and glorious city shall be endowed with all the rights and 
liberties of Americans 

It doth not yet appear what Washington shall be. Rome, less beautiful for 
sitnation, the center of an inferior civilization, the capital in her grandest days 
of but 120,000,000 of men, grew for a thousand years and contained within her 
Walls 5,000,000 of inhabitants or more. At the rate of increase in both the nation 
and in this city for the last fifty years Washington will contain more than 
2,000,000 within the next century. 
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The Roman Republic existed five hundred years of fierce and bloody interna) 
Struggle, because, untrue to the republican form of government, she wag a 
conglomeration of castes, of warring classes, of superimposed layers or Strata 
of men, who intermingled only by volcanic action, and finally after mighty up- 
heavals, which filled the universe with fire and destruction, sank and remained 
in one dead plain of slavery whereon the Caesars built their throne and the pre. 
torian auctioneers sold it to the highest bidder, who settled for it in money 
and blood. Thus republican Rome, false to the true principles of freedom, 
wrought the dark ages, and, save only as her history is an admonition, was the 
tyrant and curse of mankind. 

What shall be the future of this puissant nation and of this her fair Capita] 
Wherein we have already planted the seeds of an unhappy fate? 

However grateful the shade in which these magnificent distances are em 
bowered, yet we must remember that the upas tree is a thing of beauty, and it 
is time to know whether it be the tree of liberty or of political slavery whieh 
was planted here when popular government was subverted in 1871 and the 
foul work consummated by legislative rape of the rights of man in this alleged 
temple of liberty in 1S7S 

I believe that this subject, like a disease of the vital organs denmnds SOLeCTON 
attention all the more because our eves are tixed upon external things and out 
heads are giddy with the glories of material growth 

Strongly) impressed that | am discharging a long neglected but nperative 


duty, I earnestly commend this joint resolution to the patriotic and immediate 


consideration of Congress and of the country 
I have here collected a mass of letters and statistics and duta and me oriais 


from leading citizens of the District, and of import 


ut historical and other 
data bearing upon the general subject, and also upon the existing condition 
and importance of this great and growing community, which I think should be 
in the possession of Congress and of the country, most of which was designed 
for presentation before the committee I shall ask to allow it to be made avail- 
able in the form of a miscellaneous document for the use of the Senate and of 
the country. 

This has been largely gathered, arranged, and compiled by \pp eton PP. Clark. 
esq., Of this city, and I take this opportunity to thank him for the great assistance 
he has rendered to me personally and for his patrotic devotion to the cause of 
manhood suffrage for the District of Columbia 

The matter of which I have spoken might be properly attached to the speech 
which I have delivered, but ndful of the Recorp I will simp usk that thatit 
be printed as a miscellaneous document and not encumber the Recorp. It is 
all very valuable, and will be required in the future examination of this subject 

The Vick PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered, if there be no objection. and the 
joint resolutions called up by the Senator from New Hlarmpshire wi resume 
their place on the Calender 


From the Congress Re d, Dee, 19, 1889, | ' 


Mr. Hoar, from the Committee on Privileges and Election to whom was re 
ferred the joint resolution (S.R. 11) proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
to confer representation to the District of Columbia in the two House f Con 
gress and in the Electoral College, reported adversely thereon 

Mr. Buarre. I ask that the joint resolution be placed on the Calendar 

The Vice Presipent. The joint resolution will be placed on the Calendar with 
the adverse report of the committee 

Mr. Hoar, from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, to whom was re 
ferred the joint resolution (S.R. 1S) proposing an amendment of the Constitu 
to confer representation to the District of Columbia in the two Llouses f (’on- 
gress and in the Electoral College, reported adversely thereon 

Mr. Buiarr. I will say to the committee from which these joint resolutions come 


‘ 


that a large number of citizens of this District are preparing to be heard and 
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desire to be heard, and were not anticipating, as it was a matter which was 
pending some time in the last Congress, that it would be disposed of with the 
rapidity which seems to have been exercised. I ask that the joint resolution 
be placed on the Calendar 

The Vice Prestpenr. The joint resolution will be placed on the Calendar with 
the adverse report of the committee 


From the Congressional Record, Sept. 15, 1890, p. 10026) 
DistRict OF COLUMBIA REPRESENTATION. 


Mr. Biarr. I ask unanimous consent to give a notice that on Wednesday morn- 
ing, at the conelusion of the morning business, I shall ask the courtesy of the 
Senate to proceed to the consideration of the joint resolution (S.R. 11) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to confer representation to the District of 
Columbia in the two Houses of Congress and in the Electoral College, and the 
joint resolution (S.R. 1S) proposing an amendment of the Constitution to con- 
fer representation to the District of Columbia in the two Houses of Con- 
gress and in the Electoral Colleze, being Orders of Business 67 and 6S on the 
Calendar, for the purpose of making brief remarks upon the sume 

Mr. COCKRELL! On Wednesday ° 

Mr. Buark. On Wednesday morning, at the conclusion of the morning business. 


Tshall not trouble the Senate long 


From the Congre Record, Jan. 23, 1890, p. 802] 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


The joint resolution (S.R, 11) proposing an amendment to the Constitution to 
onfer representation to the District of Columbia in the two Houses of Congress 
ind in the Electoral College, and which was reported adversely, was announced 
is next in orde 

The Vice Presipenr. The joint resolution will be laid over 

The joint resolution (S.R. 18) proposing an amendment of the Constitution 
to confer representation to the District of Columbia in the two Houses of Con 
gress and in the Electoral College, and which was reported adversely, was 
announced as next in ordet 


Phe Vier Presipi I Phat will also be laid over 


GRANTING SUFFRAGI rO RESIDENTS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Ir UAl Oe end lay, FY VARY 21 1922 Ordered to be printed 
Mr. Jones of Washington, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
submitted the following 
REPORT 
Ls ecompany S.J. Res. 135 


Your committee having carefully considered Senate joint resolution 133 and 
having held full hearings at which both the advocates and the opponents of this 
resolution were heard, report the resolution favorably and recommend that it 
be passed, and that the proposed constitutional amendment be submitted to the 
States for ratification 
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Senate joint resolution 133 proposes amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States by inserting at end of section 3, Article 1V, the following words: 

“The Congress shall have power to admit to the status of citizens of a State 
the residents of the District constituting the seat of the Government of the 
United States, created by Article I, section 8, for the purpose of representation 
in the Congress and among the electors of President and Vice President, and 
for the purpose of suing and being sued in the courts of the United States under 
the provisions of Article III, section 2. 

“When the Congress shall exercise this power the residents of such District 
shall be entitled to elect one or two Senators, as determined by the Congress, 
Representatives in the House, according to their numbers as determined by the 
decennial enumeration, and presidential electors equal in number to their aggre- 
gate representation in the House and Senate. 

“The Congress shall provide by law the qualification of voters and the time 
and manner of choosing the Senator or Senators, the Representative or Repre 
sentatives, and the electors herein authorized. 

“The Congress shall have power to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing power.” 

This resolution thus proposes: (1) A new constitutional power for Congress: 
(2) a new right and power for residents of the District, to be enjoyed when 
Congress in its discretion shall exercise its new constitutional power 
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NEW POWER FOR CONGRESS ; NEW RIGHT POR DISTRICT, 


1. The new constitutional power for Congress which is sought is the power 
to grant national voting representation to residents of the District in House, 
Senate, and Electoral College, with access to the Federal courts, without de 
priving Congress of the power of exclusive legislation over the seat of govern. 
ment given by section 8, Article I, of the Constitution; without making a State 
of the District: and without granting to residents of the District any other 
privileges, powers, and attributes of citizens of a State than those specifically 
enumerated. 

2. The privilege, right, and power to be enjoyed by residents of the District 
when the amendment shall have been ratified, and when the new power of Con 
gress shall have been exercised, is voting participation by the District residents 
on American principles in the National Government which taxes them, makes 
all laws for them, and sends them and their sons to war; and access like that 
of citizens of a State to the Federal courts, their relation to which is now, the 
United States Supreme Court has said, on a lower plane than that of aliens 

Ratification of the proposed constitutional amendment will thus cure the 
impotency of Congress to grant national representation to any part of the terri- 
tory belonging to the United States, by extending his power to the District 
constituting the seat of government of the United States, and will tend to cure the 
impotency of the District to participae on American principles in the National 
Government. 

CURING TWOFOLD IMPOTENCY 


Your committee are convinced that both impotencies should be cured, that of 
Congress at once, and that of the District at the fitting time in the future in 
the judgment of Congress. We agree that Congress should not be impotent 
to grant national representation to any group of Americans qualified under the 
usual tests for such representation. And we agree that the District people should 
not be impotent to participate like other Americans in the national councils 
after demonstration of fitness in population, resources, and other American 
attributes, provided such representation can be secured without destroying or 
impairing the power of exclusive legislation in the District now possessed by Con- 
gress. We are convinced that adoption of S.J. Res. 138 and ratification of the 
constitutional amendment proposed by it will result in curing both impotencies, 
without disturbing in the least the exclusive legislative power of Congress in the 
District. 

We see no reason whatever why Congress should not approve this grant to itself 
of a new constitutional power, extending its existing powers on logical and 
equitable lines, without committing Congress as to when or how it shall exercise 
this power. 
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ROUNDING OUT EQUITABLY POWERS OF CONGRESS 

Under the power to admit new States and to regulate territory belonging to 
the United States Congress now has the power to admit to representation in Con- 
gress and the electoral college the people of all the territory belonging to the 
United States except the District constituting the seat of government of the 
United States. 

The constitutional provision giving Congress the power of exclusive legisla- 
tion in the seat of government deprives Congress of the power to admit the seat 
of government to representation in Congress and the electoral college through 
the statehood gate, since full statehood for the District would destroy the exclu- 
sive power of legislation in the District bestowed upon Congress by the Con- 
stitution. The courts have held that Congress may not even delegate this con- 
stitutional power; much less can Congress destroy it or surrender it completely. 

The problem is to find a way to give the people of the District the representa- 
tion to which they are entitled as national Americans in Congress and the elec- 
toral college, with access to the Federal courts, without depriving Congress of 
the exclusive legislative control of the District, which the Constitution imposes 
upon it and which, the courts say, it may not surrender without specific consti- 
tutional amendment. 


HARMONIZING TWO VITAL AMERICAN PRINCIPLES 


The pending resolution (S. J. Res. 133) solves this problem by empowering 
Congress not to admit the District to statehood, which would destroy its power 
of exclusive legislation, but to grant to District residents representation like that 
of citizens of a State in Congress and the electoral college (with access to the 
Federal courts) and no other powers and attributes of statehood than those 
specifically enumerated. This solution of the problem harmonizes two great 
American principles: First, that in our representative Republic, subject to limita- 
tions and conditions uniformly applied, all national Americans ought to have 
the opportunity to participate in their National Government, and second, the 
principle laid down by the forefathers as a national necessity that the Nation 
through Congress should have exclusive control of the Nation’s Capital 

No reason appears why Congress should not approve the proposition to grant 
itself this new, wholesome power, logically and equitably rounding out the exist 
ing corresponding constitutional power which it now possesses in respect to every 
foot of territory belonging to the United States except the District constituting 
the seat of government of the United States, the District of Columbia 


CONGRESS IS EMPOWF! Ik} ED 


Adoption of the constitutional amendment while it arms Congress with a new 
power does not commit Congress as to when it shall exercise this power, and the 
amendment may thus be favored both by those who urge immediate exercise 
of the power as soon as the constitutional amendment is ratified and also by those 
who wish to relieve Congress from the shame of this peculiar impotency but 
desire to postpone exercise of the power until the District is better fitted, in 
their opinion, to enjoy national representation 

Adoption of the amendment is thus urged (1) from the viewpoint of justice 
to the people of the District on the ground they are now fitted to enjoy and to 
meet the responsibilities of this right and power, and (2) solely from the national 
viewpoint as a cure of national impotency, irrespective of the time when for the 
District's benefit the new constitutional power shall be exercised. 

The advocates of S.J. Res. 133 vigorously contend that the residents of the 
District are now entitled in population, in resources, in literacy, in public 
spirit, and in loyal Americanism to receive this right and power, and since they 
Can not enjoy it except as the result of constitutional amendment making the 
exclusive legislation clause of the Constitution consistent with the enjoyment of 
this right and power, the Constitution should be at once amended as proposed 
in the joint resolution, in order that prompt justice may be done to the Americans 
of the District. The Constitution should be quickly amended as proposed, and 
the power granted to Congress should, they urge, be exercised at once. 
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RELIEVE THE SUAME OF NATIONAL IMPOTENCY 


Your committee are convinced that, irrespective of the present fitness or un- 
fitness of District residents to enjoy the American right to be granted by Con. 
gress when it exercises its new constitutional power, this joint resolution should 
be promptly passed by two-thirds of Congress and the proposed constitutional 
amendment ratified by three-fourths of the States, in order to relieve the Nation 
of the shame of impotency to cure, when it pleases, the evil of un-American 
totally nonrepresentative government, at the very heart of the Nation, the seat 
of the National Government. Conviction of present lack of fitness of Distriet 
residents for national representation, or despair of such fitness in the near 
future, logically affects only the future date to be fixed, when Congress shall 
wisely and justly exercise this power. It has no logical tendency to delay the 
ratification of the amendment itself. Congress should not lack the power to 
Americanize the District, no matter how long it judgment may impel it to delay 
the actual exercise of this power when secured 

National honor is touched by impotency of the National Government to grant 
national representation to any well-populated, intelligent, resourceful, American 
community. Congress should by constitutional amendment have this power, for 
reasons affecting solely the national prestige and irrespective of any immediate 
obligation to the people of the District While proof of present fitness of the 
District in population and resources for national representation is, it thus 
appears, not an indispensable prerequisite of adoption and ratification of the 
proposed amendment, the demonstration of that fitness naturally invigorates 
and strengthens amendment advocacy 


DISTRICT NOW FITTED FOR NATIONAL REPRESENTATION 


At the hearing in support of the amendment a great wealth of facts and figures 
was presented on the point of the District's present fitness which impressed your 
committee and which in substance we submit for your consideration 

That the District of Columbia is entitled at the present time to participate in 
the councils of the Nation through its chosen representatives is suggested by 
the following facts: 

POPULATION 


The census for the year 1910 gives the population of the District of Columbia as 


351,069, which exceeded that of six States, namely 


Nevada 91,375, Arizona 204, 304 
Wyoming 145. 065) Idaho B25, G04 
Delaware 202, 322 | New Mexico $27, 301 


¢ three other States, 


The same census showed the population rapidly approachin 
namely, Vermont with 355,056, Montana 376,053, and New Hampshire 430,572 
The census for the year 1920 shows a healthy growth in population for the 
District, and at that time it had reached 437,571. This population was greater 
than that of any one of seven States, namely: 


Nevada 77,407 | Vermont 352, 421 
Wyoming 194,402) New Mexico 360, 247 
Delaware 223, 003) Idaho 31, 826 
Arizona 333, 273 


It also shows that two other States of the Union had but a slightly larger 
population, namely : New Hampshire, 443,083 ; and Utah, 449,446 
A comparison, therefore, of the census of 1910 and 1920 shows that the ratio 
of increase of population has been maintained with the exception that the Dis 
trict has advanced ahead of vermont and is rapidly approaching the population 
of Utah and New Hampshire 
FEDERAL TAXES 


The impression still exists among some that the citizens of the District are 
subject to the bounty of Congress and that they contribute little or nothing to the 
maintenance of the Federal Government. The same impression is sometimes evi- 
denced in the discussions in the halls of Congress 

The official records of the Treasury Department show that there was paid by 
the citizens of the District to the Federal Government by way of internal revenue, 
eustoms and miscellaneous payments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, the 
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sum of $1,506,6090.27, which was greater than similar taxes paid to the Govern- 
ment by any one of 20 States of the Union. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, the same records disclose the fact that 
the citizens of the District paid to the Federal Government through the same 
sources the sum of $2,666,204.40, which was greater than similar payments made 
by any one of 19 States of the Union, including the great States of Georgia and 
lowa. It also appears that for this year, the citizens of the District paid in Fed- 
eral taxes twice as much as that paid by any one of 14 States and four times as 
much as any one of S States of the Union. 

For the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1918, the same records disclose the fact that 
the citizens of the District paid in Federal taxes to the Government through the 
same sources, the sum of $12,862,474.08. 

The records for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, disclose that the citizens 
of the District paid to the Government in satisfaction of like taxes the sum of 
$18,645,053, which was made up of $8,928,755.77 of income and excess-profit taxes 
and $9,716,208.20 miscellaneous taxes, which amount was greater than the aggre- 
gate of similar taxes paid by the States of North Dakota, New Mexico, Nevada, 
Wyoming, and Vermont combined. The same records show taht the payment 
made by the district through these internal revenue, customs, and miscellaneous 
taxes for this vear were in excess of any one of 15 States. 

The following tabulation shows the taxes paid by each of these States, with the 
number of electoral votes to which they are respectively entitled : 





Panes | | Electora Taxes paid Electoral 
vote 

D f ( tis 4 NI Py $ sh, At 10 

N t Dak tis (y A 12 6, 192 ; 

New Mex ws O00 | i 623, S11 t 
N | 17, 334 t Dakota 6. 669. 794 

Ww $ x2 M ria 6, 770, 257 4 

Ver t t iW 41s 4 I } ; ’ 151 4 

I 14 ‘ ‘ ew Hamps! 14, 709, 318 4 
Alaba s4 2 2 A ‘ 6, 597, 515 

CONTRIBUTION OF TROOPS 
It is remarkable that although the people of the District of Columbia have 


been denied those rights of participating in the affairs of the Government 
through the franchise which are conducive to patriotism, the fact remains that 
when the United States hus found itself involved in war, the people of the 
District have taken second place to those of none of the States in offering 
their sons to fight for its cause 

Civil War It is significant that the District of Columbia in each of the 


controversies in which our people have been called to arms contributed a larger 
number of its sons than its quota. In the Civil War they sent 16,534 men to the 
front \ccording to Government statistics, the District's proportion of man 
power was thirty-five one-hundredths of 1 percent of the estimated loyal popula 
tion of the country as determined by the census of 1860, whereas it actually 
sent inte service sixty-two one-hundredths of 1 per cent, or a proportion of 
about four-fifths greater than its share 

Npaniah Wap An examination of the census of 1900 discloses that the pro- 


portion of men which should properly come from the District was thirty-seven 
one-hundredths of 1 pert cent wherens if a tually sent nbout Crnie fourth vreater 


than the proportion properly chargeable, or forty-six one-hundredths of 1 per 
eent 

World War \n enviable record was made by the District of Columbia in the 
War with Germanys The total voluntary enlistments in the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps for the District was 8.314, which was a larger number than in any 
one of seven States, namely, Nevada, Delaware, Arizona, Wyoming, Vermont, 
New Mexico, and New Hampshire. and only a trifle less than in three other 
States Under the first and second registrations, 9.631 were inducted into 
the service of the Government, making a total of voluntary enlistments and 


conseriptions inte the service of the United Stutes of 17.404 
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The voluntary enlistments were 46.33 per cent of the total inductions into 
the service. The percentage which these voluntary enlistments bear to the 
total number of enlistments and inductions by way of registration was greater 
for the District of Columbia than for any State of the Union except Rhode 
Island, Oregon, Washington, California, and Maine, and more than one-third 
greater than the percentage of the country as a whole. 


LIBERTY LOANS 


The showing made by the people of the District of Columbia in the financial] 
support of the Government through the purchase of Liberty bonds is one of 
which they may well feel proud. The support thus afforded the Government in 
each of the loans has been largely in excess of that given by very many of the 
States of the Union, and in each of the five loans it far exceeded its quota, 

Of the first Liberty loan, the quota for the District of Columbia was $10,000. 
000, while the amount actually subscribed was $19,261,400, or a per capita sub. 
scription of $52.20, which was nearly four-fifths greater than for the country as 
a whole, which was only $29.29. This per capita exceeded the subscriptions of 
each of the 12 Federal reserve districts except the second, which includes the 
State of New York. 

Of the second Liberty loan, the quota assigned for the District of Columbia 
was $20,000,000, whereas the subscriptions amounted to $22,857,050, or a per 
capita subscription of $57.73, whereas for the United States at large it was only 
$44.55. Again the per capita subscriptions for the District were in excess of 10 
of the Federal reserve districts and only less than that in the first and second 
districts, covering Boston and New York. 

On the third Liberty loan, the quota for the District of Columbia was $12, 
870,000, while the subscriptions of its people amounted to $25,002,250, or a per 
capita subscription of $64.98 as against $40.13 for the United States at large. 
Again the per capita subscription was considerably in excess of that in each of 
the 12 Federal reserve districts except the second which includes the State of 
New York. 

The subscriptions through the citizens of the District of Columbia in the third 
Liberty loan were greater than in any one of 18 States, namely: Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, South 
Carolna, Utah, Vermont, and Wyoming. 

The number of subscribers to this loan was also greater in the District than 
in any one of the 18 States just named except Arkansas, but including in its 
place Tennessee. The proportion of the population who subscribed to this loan 
was greater in the District of Columbia than in any one of the 48 States and 
was about twice as great as the percentage of the country as a whole, which 
ranged from 29.07 for lowa to 3.3 for North Carolina. 

The quota of the fourth Liberty loan assigned to the District of Columbia 
was $27,608,000, whereas the subscriptions amounted to $51,262,100, or a per 
capita subscription of $127.61, which was nearly twice the per capita subscrip 
tion for the United States as a whole, which was only $65.4. This per capita 
subscription for the District of Columiba was again largely in excess of that of 
every Federal reserve district except the second, which includes the State of 
New York. 

The aggregate subscriptions from the citizens of the District of Columbia of 
the fourth Liberty loan were greater in amount than those of any one of 23 
States, namely: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Wyoming. 

The number of subscribers to this loan in the District was greater than that 
in any one of 25 States, while the proportion of the population of the Distrie sub 
scribing to this loan, according to the Treasury Department, was 65.8 percent, 
which was much larger than in any one of the 48 States of the Union and about 
three times as great as the corresponding percentage for the entire United 
States, which was only 21.98 percent. 

Of the fifth or Victory loan, the quota assigned to the District of Columbia was 
$20,307,000, while the actual subscriptions were $28,307,000, secured from 132,159 
subscribers. 
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POSTAL REVENUES 


While the revenue derived by the Government from the Postal Service in the 
District of Columbia is perhaps not a criterion as to the amount of business 
transacted, still it affords some indication certainly for comparison. Ignoring 
entirely the fact that at least three-fourths of the postal matter handled by the 
local post office officials is governmental matter from which no revenue is de- 
rived, the records disclose the fact that the receipts of the local post office end- 
ing June 30, 1918, were $3,085,198.12, which was greater than the receipts of all 
of the post offices in any one of the following States: Arizona, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Idaho, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, New Hampshire, New Mex- 
ico, Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

It also appears that these receipts exceeded the aggregate receipts of all of 
the post offices in Delaware, Nevada, New Mexico, and Wyoming combined, 
which amounted to the sum of $2,987,047.05. 


INTELLIGENCE 


The census for the year 1910 shows that the average percentage of illiteracy 
for all classes of its population combined was 7.7 for the United States, while for 
the District of Columbia it was 4.9. The District's percentage of illiterates as 
shown by this census was less than any one of the following 25 States: Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Nevada. 

Of the native whites of native parentage, the percentage was six-tenths of 1 
per cent, for the District, while the average percentage for the United States 
was 3.7. A comparison of the District in this respect with the individual States 
shows that its percentage of illiteracy of this class of people was less than half 
of any one of the following 33 States: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona. 

The same census shows that in the District of Columbia the illiteracy among 
the colored population was 13.5, or less than one-half the corresponding figures 
for the United States, which was 30.4, and less than the same percentage for any 
one of the following 19 States: Indiana, Missouri, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Mexico 

A comparison of the 1910 census with that of 1870, as well as the successive 
decennial censuses, shows a remarkable increase in school attendance and de- 
crease in illiteracy among the colored population. The percentage of illiteracy 
among colored persons of 10 years of age and over decreased from 70.5 per cent 
in 1870 to 13.5 per cent in 1910, the latter percentage being one-fifth as great as 
the former 

A DEMONSTRATION OF FITNESS 


The foregoing statistics constitute an unanswerable argument in support of the 
legislation which we now recommend. They show that 437,000 people, to whom 
the elective franchise is entirely denied, have been and are now supporting the 
United States with a remarkable spirit of loyalty and devotion. In peace and in 
war they have always acquitted themselves commendably. The percentage of 
illiteracy among them is but six-tenths of 1 per cent, and intellectually the 
District of Columbia, holds a place above 33 States of the Union. The people of 
the District are, therefore, both morally and mentally fit to exercise the right 
which they so earnestly seek as American citizens. Your committee believe 
that their appeal should no longer remain unheeded, and that now is the time 
to provide a means to enable them to participate in the councils of the Nation 
through their chosen representatives, 
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THE RIGHT OF CITIZENS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TO SUE IN THE UNITED STATE 
COURTS 


By Article III, section 2 of the Constitution, it is provided that the judiciaj 
power of the United States “shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, arising 
under this Constitution, the laws of the United States and treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under their authority * * * to controversies between two or more 
States; between a State and the citizen of another State; between citizens of 
different States; * * * between a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign 
States, citizens, or subjects.” 

The judiciary act of 1790 creating the United States courts and providing 
for their jurisdiction recognized and conferred jurisdiction upon the Federal} 
courts in cases where diversity of citizenship existed. This is a most important 
branch of Federal jurisdiction and has consistently been maintained. 

Although there can be no doubt that the framers of the Constitution never 
intended to discriminate in this respect between the citizens of the District and 
those of the States, the fact remains that the District of Columbia is not a State 
within the meaning of the constitutional provision authorizing citizens of one 
State to sue and be sued by citizens of another State in the courts of the United 
States (Hepburn v. Elizey, 2 Cranch, 445, 452; Geofrey v. Riggs, 133 U.S. 258 
269), although it has been held by the Supreme Court to be a State for the pur 
pose of direct taxation (Loughborough v. Blake, 5 Wheaton 317) 

Attention was called to this anomaly by Chief Justice Marshall in his opinion 
delivered in the case of Hepburn v. Ellzey just referred to, in which he stated 

“It is extraordinary that the courts of the United States, which are open to 
aliens and to the citizens of other States in the Union, should be closed upon 
them (District residents). But this is a subject for legislative, not for judicial 
consideration.” 

No sound argument can be presented for the existing discrimination between 
citizens of the District and those of the States when it comes to the question of 
affording relief so far as suits in United States courts are concerned. This right 
is even granted an alien, but denied under the Constitution to a citizen of the 
District. The right is a valuable one and has been consistently so recognized 
since the adoption of the judiciary act in 1790. It is time that this discrimination 


should cease, and the people of the District given the same rights in all respects 
as citizens of the States, through adoption of a constitutional amendment, such 
as provided in the present resolution 


NO CHANGE IN FORM OF LOCAL GOVERN MEN 


By section 8, Article I, of the Constitution, Congress is authorized to exercise 
exclusive legislation in all cases over the District of Columbia. The amendment 
to the Constitution proposed by the joint resolution under consideration in no 
way affects this absolute control and jurisdiction, but Congress will have the 
sole power to legislate as heretofore. Your committee feels strongly that there 
should be no change in respect to this relation between the Federal Government 
and the local municipality The present commission form of government has 
worked well and satisfactorily, and so long as the power rests in the President 
to appoint the municipal executives of the District, the direet control and su 
pervision of local affairs is maintained 


AMERICAN PRINCIPLES AND INTENT OF FOREPATILERS 


Study of the making, construing, and expanding of the Constitution discloses 
that there was no intent on the part of the makers of the Constitution and of 
those who construed and applied it to violate the American principle that 
couples representation with taxation by excluding residents of the District for 
ever from voting participation in the national councils 

Representation by the people in the legislature by delegates of their own 
election is the corner stone of American political institutions. Having dee} 
roots in the constitutional history of England, this fundamental principle of free 
government received its full and perfect recognition in the struggle which re 
sulted in the independence of the Colonies and the establishment of the United 
States. The Bill of Rights presented by the colonists to the British Parliament 
declared—"That the foundation of English liberty and of all Civil government 
isa right in the people to participate in their legislative’s councils.” 
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Accepted by our ancestors as a self-evident truth, and so proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence, the principle that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed has since spread around the world. 









DE-AMERICANIZATION OF DISTRICT. 











Yet in the District of Columbia, the seat of the Government of the United 
States, 437,571 Americans, performing justly and honorably all the duties of 
peace and war, remain without any representation whatever in the Government 
which rules and taxes them, makes the laws they must obey, and sends their 
sons to battle 

What is there in our scheme of government that requires that the Capital 
of the United States should be the one capital among the civilized nations, the 
inhabitants of which are excluded, deliberately and of set purpose, from all 
participation in their government? A vague notion prevails that this exclusion 
from participation in the government is the necessary consequence of the ex- 
elusive control of the Federal district vested in Congress. Such is by no means 
the case. The Constitution (Art. I, clause 8) confers upon Congress the “power 
of exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over the district, not exceeding 
ten miles square, which shall by cession of particular States and the acceptance 
of Congress become the seat of Government of the United States.” Manifestly 
the purpose of this provision is to insure absolute unity of legislative power at 
the seat of government. 
























NATIONAL REPRESENTATION AND EXCLUSIV} 





NATIONAL CONTROL. 






What was excluded was that dual sovereignty which by reason of the Federal 
character of Our Government necessarily prevailed everywhere else. As stated 
by Madison in the Federalist, complete authority at the seat of the Government 
was designed to eliminate the “dependence of the Members of the General Gov- 
ernment on the State comprehending the seat of Government for protection in 
the exercise of their duty.” (Federalist, X LIL.) 

At that time friends of the new Constitution feared and believed that the 
balance between the Federal and State governments was “much more likely to 
be disturbed by the preponderancy of the last than of the first scale.” (Feder- 
alist, XLIV.) Hence they provided that the supremacy of Congress in the Fed- 
eral district should be absolute and exclusive of all State action whatsoever. 















There, sovereignty was to be single and plenary—not divided as elsewhere 
between two powers, one Federal and the other State. In other words: The 
object of this clause was to give Congress “the combined powers of a general 
and of a State government in all cases where legislation is possible.” (Stouten- 
burgh v. Hennick, 120 U.S. 141, 147; Capital Tr. Co. v. Hof. 174 U.S., 1, 5; Ken- 
dall v. United States, 12 Pet., 524, 619.) 

The amendment proposed by this resolution does not alter or diminish this 
absolute sovereignty in the slightest degree, for the supremacy of Congress at 
the seat of government will be none the less absolute, exclusive, and complete 
when the two Houses include among their Members representatives chosen by the 
inhabitants of the District. There will be then, as now, a single legislative 









Will, obedient to a single system of law, and the total exclusion of any possible 
claim to authority on the part of any other sovereign. 





WHAT DID FOREFATHERS INTEND 

















tut it is said that if the supremacy of the Federal Government in the District 
of Columbia does not of necessity exclude the idea of representation in the 
legislative body by which it is governed, nevertheless the founders of the Capital 
City contemplated it as a place confined to governmental uses in a manner 
neompatible with the exercise of political rights on the part of its inhabitants. 
Some go so far as to suggest that Washington was never intended to be a com 
mercial or even populous city; that it is in the nature of a Government reserva- 
tion and taken out of the application of the principle of self-government. Noth 
ing is further from the truth It is refuted by the acts and words of the 
founders, the reiterated language of the courts when called upon to consider 
the juridical status of the District, and the action of Congress from the time 
ithegan to deal with the government of the Federal District 
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(a) Conduct of the founders.—The original cession by Maryland was a cession 
in general terms of an area 10 miles square but never located nor defined. 
(2 Kilty Laws, Md. 1788, C. 46.) And the acceptance by Congress was of “g 
district or territory not exceeding 10 miles square, to be located as hereafter 
directed at some place on the Potomac vetween the mouths of the Eastern Braneh 
and the Conococheague.” (Act of Jan. 4, 1790, 1 Stat., 130.) 

What was it that had suggested in the first place the establishment of the 
National Capital on the Potomac, and had finally determined its precise location 
and extent? On this point the contemporary evidence is clear. Washington, 
by his personal explorations of the region, had demonstrated that the Potomac. 
when improved, was the shortest and best route from the coast to the Ohis 
Valley, and therefore the main channel, as he said, for “extensive and valuable 
trade of a rising empire.” 

The city of Washington was regarded as the natural meeting point between 
sea navigation and inland navigation and transport. 

At a meeting of the President and the commissioners of the Federal city, held 
on October 16, 1791, Andrew Ellicott, geographer general, proposed that in 
disposing of lots in the Federal city those lots should be reserved which would 
be considerably increased in value when the public improvements were made, 
and that the first sales should be confined to those which had an immediate 
value from other considerations. As a reason for this he pointed out: 

“It is not probable that the public improvements will considerably affect either 
the value of the lots from Georgetown to Funkstown, or generally on the 
Eastern Branch. The proximity of the first to a trading town and good naviga- 
tion, and the second, lying on one of the best harbors in the country, must have 
an immediate value. (Commissioner’s Proceedings, vol. 1.)’ 

It was only the enemies of the project who attempted to throw impediments 
in its way by predicting that the new capital would never develop into a rea: 
city. Washington on the other hand, intended and confidently predicted that 
it would become “the greatest commercial emporium of the country.” 

It was with that view that L’Enfant’s plans, made under the President's 
auspices, provided for a city on a larger scale than any then existing in the 
country. And since the cost of erecting the public buildings was to be de 
frayed out of the proceeds of the sale of the public lots, the plan of this city 
of magnificent distances was circulated by the Federal comntissioners not only 
throughout the United States but in the principal ports of Europe : 

(b) View of the judiciary.—How the community thus built up on the banks 
of the Potomac was regarded from the juridical point of view is sufficiently 
indicated by what Chief Justice Marshall said in Hepburn rv. Efizey (2 Cr. 445 
452). Holding, with apparent reluctance, that the word “State,” in the special 
sense in which the Constitution employed it with reference to controversies be 
tween citizens of different States did not include the District of Columbia, the 
great Chief Justice freely conceded that “Columbia is a distinct political society 
and is therefore a State according to the definitions of writers on general law 
Similar recognition of the District as a “separate political community” posses 
sing an organic social and political life of its own, is to be found in other cases 
in which the Supreme Court has placed the District for certain purposes in the 
same category as the States of the Union. (Geofroy v. Riggs, 133 U.S. 258, 260; 
Metropolitan R.R. Co. v. District of Columbia, 182 U.S., 1, 9.) 

(c) Legislative action.—That the people of this “distinct political society” 
were not regarded as a mere collection of voteless individuals forever con 
demned to political incapacity and impotence, is shown by the consistent action 
of Congress from the time when it first began to legislate for the District. While 
the population of the infant city as shown by the census of 1800 was but in 
significant in numbers, Congress incorporated the inhabitants of the new city into 
a regular municipality with all the usual self-governing powers (Act of May 
3. 1802, 2 Stat., 195.) The established corporations of Georgetown and Alex- 
andria were continued with the same suffrage which they had respectively en 
joyed under the laws of Maryland and Virginia, and the three municipalities 
continued in the exercise of these rights and powers until Alexandria was retro 
ceded to Virginia in 1846. (Act of July 9, 1846, 9 Stat. 35, 1000.) And the 
municipalities of Washington and Georgetown were replaced by a Territorial 
government in 1871. During the life of these municipalities Congress more 
than once increased their powers and enlarged the basis of their suffrage. (Act 
of Jan. 8, 1867, 14 Stat., 375.) 
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By the act of February 21, 1871 (16 Stat. 419), a legislative assembly with its 
lower house (house of delegates) elected by the suffrage of the people was 
established for the District of Columbia, and this form of government con- 
tinued in operation until June 20, 1874, when it was replaced temporarily by a 
commission form of government, act of June 20, 1874 (18 Stat. 116), which was 
established in a permanent form by the organie act of June 11, 1878 (20 Stat. 
102). Surely the action of Congress for a period of nearly 70 years is a sufficient 
refutation of the notion that the people of the District were regarded as essentially 
devoid of political capacity. 





SIZE UNCERTAIN, POPULATION NEGLIGIBLE. 
In considering the course of this legislation, however, it is important to 
remember that when the Constitution was drafted it was by no means certain 
that any State would be found willing to make the needed cession of territory 
for the seat of government. While in no event could the Federal District be 
larger than 10 miles square, no one could foretell how restricted the area might 
actually be. When the present location was finally decided upon, the population 
of the entire area, including the existing towns of Alexandria and Georgetown, 
was widely scattered and scanty, And when a municipal government for the 
City of Washington, with suffrage for all white male inhabitants was set up by 
the act of May 3, 1802 (2 Stat., 195), the population of the infant city, as shown 
by the census of 1800, was but 14,003. 

It is not strange, under these circumstances, that no provision was made 
either by the framers of the Constitution or by the legislators of those early 
days for the place in our governmental system which should be held by the 
inhabitants of the Federal district when their population, wealth, and other 
circumstances should have raised them to the dignity of a separate political 
community. 

In the Ordinance of 1787 for the government of the Northwest Territory, Con- 
gress had provided for the erection of new States when the population of a 
defined area should have reached 90,000. This provision, although it antedates 
the Constitution, may give us some clue as to the ideas of the time. It serves 
at least to explain the failure to provide for the ultimate constitutional status 
of the population of the Federal district at a time when the very existence of 
such a district was still conjectural. But it is worthy of note that Madison in 
discussing the provision for legislative power over such a district had taken it 
for granted that “a municipal legislature for local purposes, derived from their 
own suffrage, would, of course, be allowed.” (Federalist XLII.) And in 1818 
President Monroe, in a message to Congress, drawing attention to the fact that 
while Congress legislated directly on local concerns of the District the people 
had no participation in the exercise of that power, proceeded to add 

“As this is a departure for a special purpose from the general principles of 
our system, it may merit consideration whether an arrangement better adapted 
to the principles of our Government and to the particular interests of the people 
may not be devised which will neither infringe the Constitution nor affect the 
object which the provision in question was intended to secure.” 















NATIONAL REPRESENTATION AND THE PRESIDENTS. 


As the District continued to grow, other Presidents, notably Jackson, Harrison, 
and Johnson, drew attention to the disadvantages under which the people of the 
District suffered by reason of their inability through political action to make 
known their pecular wants and to secure legislation adapted to them. None of 
these Presidents, however, regarded the exercise of political rights by the people 
of the District as in any wise incompatible with the grant to Congress of exclu- 
sive jurisdiction in the District of Columbia. In his message to Congress in 
1831, President Jackson put the matter in these terse words: 

“It was doubtless wise in the framers of our Constitution to place the people 
of this district under the jurisdiction of the General Government. But to ac 
complish the object they had in view it is not necessary that this people should 
be deprived of all the privileges of self-government.” 

And he put to Congress this significant question : 

“Is it not just to allow them at least a Delegate to Congress, if not a local 
legislature to make laws for the District subject to the approval or rejection of 


Congress 7" 
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No doubt it was this view of the matter which led at length to the establish- 
ment of a Territorial form of government with a house of delegates chosen 
by universal manhood suffrage and represented, as in the case of other Terri- 
tories, by a delegate in the House of Representatives 

There are, however, manifest difficulties in constituting a body with legislative 
powers for local purposes and at the same time preserving unimpaired the 
general power of legislation in Congress itself. Whatever pains may be taken 
to define and limit the scope of the inferior legislature, the fact remains that 
there are two sources of law for the community At any moment the question 
may arise whether a particular subject matter falls within the scope of the 
delegated or of the reserved authority 


CONGRESS CAN DELEGATE ITS POWER OF EXCLUSIVE LEGISLATION, 


In point of fact, the acts of the District legislative assembly were ultimately 
denied authority by the Supreme Court of the District upon the very ground 
that Congress was incapable of delegating to another body the legislative pow- 
er conferred by the Constitution. (Van Ryswick v. Roach, MacA. & M. (11 
D.C.). 171: Stoutenburgh vr. Hennick, 1290 U.S., 141, 147, 148) Hence it fol 
lows that the departure from the fundamental principle involved in denying 
the people of the District all participation in the making of their laws (which 
President Monroe regarded as meriting consideration as far back as 1818) can 
be best remedied not by setting up an inferior legislature for limited purposes 
but by admitting the people of the District of Columbia to a voice in national 
legislation which possesses and must continue to possess the exclusive power 
of government over them In this way the supremacy of Congress is recon- 
ciled with the fundamental principles of representative government; the ob 
ject which the jurisdictional provision was intended to secure is completely at- 
tained without condemning the population of the National Capital to a status 
of political degradation inconsistent with that great truth on which our very Goy- 
ernment is founded 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REPRESENTATION DEPRIVES NO STATE OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN 
SENATE 


It remains to consider an objection sometimes urged upon the last clause of 
Article X of the Constitution, providing that “no State without its consent shall 
be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.” But how will the admission 
of a Senator, or even two Senators, elected by the people of the District of 
Columbia, deprive any State of its equal suffrage in the Senate? The plain 
meaning of this provision is that no State shall have any greater numerical 
representation in the Senate than any other State. It cannot mean that the 
aliquot share of the legislative power possessed by a State at any given time 
cannot be reduced, as the proportion of that power, which was originally 2 
as to 26, has been steadily diminished by the admission of new States until it is 
now 2 as to 6. 

Nor is it of any importance that the people by whom this Senator or these 
Senators would be elected would not have any separate legislature. Even when 
Senators were elected by State legislatures, the legislatures did not act as 
the legislature in the sense of the lawmaking body of the State, but as a specially 
designated body of electors by virtue of an express power conferred by the 
Federal Constitution itself. Senators are no longer elected by the State legisla 
tures, but by the people. Under the proposed amendment the people of the 
District of Columbia in choosing their Senators would, to that extent, but to 
that extent only, stand on the same footing with the people of the States. But 
as the people of a State, in the election of Senators as in the election of 
Representatives in the lower House, exercise this right without regard to the 
form and organization of their respective local legislature, so would the people 
of the District of Columbia elect their Senators and Representatives without 
regard to the existence or nonexistence of a local legislature 

It is of course no answer to say that the Senate is composed only of Members 
selected by the several States. That is merely to declare an obvious fact as 


the Constitution now stands. “The Senate shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State.” Before the 17th amendment the Constitution went on to say 
‘chosen by the legislatures thereof.” But as we have seen, that is no longer true 


What remains is no less subject to amendment. There is no principle of our 
Constitution, much less any specific provision in its articles, which forbids its 
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amendment so as to admit into the Senate as well as into the House Members 
who shall represent an integral part of the country such as the District of 
Columbia without requiring that such area shall be for all purposes whatsoever 
precisely like the existing States. The only limitation is that in thus amending 
the Constitution no State should be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate, 
and, as we have already shown, the equality of the States in the Senate will not 
be in any wise affected by the proposed amendment, 


SUMMARY 


Summarizing, we find and report: 

The proposed constitutional amendment does not reduce the power of Congress 
in respect to the Capital, but adds a new power; it does not propose the admission 
of the District into the Union as a sovereign State; it does not propose the 
destruction of the “10 miles square” provision of the Constitution; it does not 
lessen in the smallest degree the control by the Nation through Congress of what 
remains of the “10 miles square”; it does not disturb in any way the financial 
relation of Nation and Capital; it is not based upon either the abolition or 
retention of the half-and-half law; it does not propose or involve changes in 
the municipal government of the District. 

It plans to bestow upon the 437,000 Americans of the District a distinctive, 
basic right of the American citizen—in a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people—in a government which roots its justice in consent of 
the governed—in a representative government which inseparably couples taxa- 
tion and arms bearing as a soldier with representation. 

This distinctive American privilege decorates the American with a badge 
of honor and arms him with power. Its lack slurs the Washingtonian as unfit 
and defective, and slurs the Nation as in this respect un-American and impotent. 

What the amendment proposes is equitable in itself and compulsory in accord- 
ance with American principles and traditions 

It gives to residents of the District rights and privileges which, under our 
scheme of government, belong to all who pay national taxes and fight as na- 
tional soldiers. 

It gives to residents of the District a self-protecting power in the national 
councils which is denied to the resident of no other community in all of the 
mainland and contiguous United States from Maine to Texas and from New 
York to California. 

In the matter of access to the Federal courts it raises District residents from 
a lower plane that that of aliens to the status of citizens of a State. 

National representation of the District will remove from the Nation the 
shame of impotency. 

It will proclaim to the world that the great Republic is as devoted to the 
principles of representative government and as capable of enforcing them as 
other republics with capitals in nation-controlled districts, like Mexico, Brazil, 
and Argentina. These nations have not found themselves impotent to give full 
national representation to the people of their capitals. 

It will proclaim to the world that the people of Washington are as fit to par- 
ticipate in national representative government as the people of Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires, and Mexico City. Washington will cease to be the only capital 
in all the world whose people, slurred as tainted or defective, are unworthy 
to enjoy the same national representation as that enjoyed by all other cities 
of the Nation. 

Washington will cease to be the only American community—numerous, intel- 
ligent, prosperous, public spirited, and patriotic—in all the expanse of conti- 
nental and contiguous United States whose fitness to exercise national privileges 
as Well as to bear national burdens is denied 

National representation will clothe the Washingtonian with a vital American 
privilege to which he is undeniably in equity entitled; will cleanse him of the 
stigma and stain of un-Americanism; and, curing his political impotency, will 
arm him with a certain power. 

It will relieve the Nation of the shame of un-Americanism at its heart and of 
impotency to cure this evil. 

It will inflict no injury or hardship upon either Nation or Capital to counter- 
act these benefits. 


54876—60 7 
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[S. Rept. 1515, 69th Cong., 2d sess. ] 
AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION TO PROVIDE FOR NATIONAL 
REPRESENTATION OF PEOPLE OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FEBRUARY 17 (calendar day, Fesrvary 19), 1927.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Jones of Washington, from the U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia, submitted the following 


REPORT 
[To accompany 8.J. Res. 7] 


The Committee on the District of Columbia, to whom was referred the rego 
lution (S.J. Res. 7) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for national representation for the people of the District of 
Columbia, having considered the same, report favorably thereon with the recom- 
mendation that the resolution do pass. 

The committee adopts as its detailed report upon said resolution the report 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia of the Sixty-seventh Congress 
second session, relating to an identical resolution (S.J. Res. 133), which report 
was as follows: 


{Senate Report, No. 507, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session} 


Your committee having carefully considered Senate Joint Resolution 133 and 
having held full hearings at which both the advocates and the opponents of this 
resolution were heard, report the resolution favorably and recommend that ft 
be passed, and that the proposed constitutional amendment be submitted to the 
States for ratification. 

Senate Joint Resolution 1383 proposes amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States by inserting at end of section 3, Article IV, the following words: 

“The Congress shall have power to admit to the status of citizens of a State 
the residents of the District constituting the seat of the Government of the 
United States, created by Article 1, section 8, for the purpose of representation 
in the Congress and among the electors of President and Vice President, and 
for the purpose of suing and being sued in the courts of the United States under 
the provisions of Article III, section 2. 

“When the Congress shall exercise this power the residents of such District 
shall be entitled to elect one or two Senators, as determined by the Congress 
Representatives in the House, according to their numbers as determined by the 
decennial enumeration, and presidential electors equal in number to thelr 
aggregate representation in the House and Senate. 

“The Congress shall provide by law the qualification of voters and the time 
and manner of choosing the Senator or Senators, the Representative or Repre 
sentatives, and the electors herein authorized. 

“The Congress shall have power to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing power.” 

This resolution thus proposes: (1) A new constitutional power for Congress; 
(2) a new right and power for residents of the District, to be enjoyed when 
Congress in its discretion shall exercise its new constitutional power. 


NEW POWER FOR CONGRESS; NEW RIGHT FOR DISTRICT, 


1. The new constitutional power for Congress which is sought is the power & 
grant national voting representation to residents of the District in Howse, 
Senate, and Electoral College, with access to the Federal courts, without de 
priving Congress of the power of exclusive legislation over the seat of govert 
ment given by section 8, Article I, of the Constitution; without making a State 
of the District; and without granting to residents of the District any other 
privileges, powers, and attributes of citizens of a State than those specifically 
enumerated. 

2. The privilege, right, and power to be enjoyed by residents of the District, 
when the amendment shall have been ratified, and when the new power of Cor 
gress shall have been exercised, is voting participation by the District residents 
on American principles in the National Government which taxes them, makes 
all laws for them, and sends them and their sons to war; and access like that 
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of citizens of a State to the Federal courts, their relation to which is now, the 
United States Supreme Court has said, on a lower plane than that of aliens. 

Ratification of the proposed constitutional amendment will thus cure the 
impotency of Congress to grant national representation to any part of the terri- 
tory belonging to the United States, by extending this power to the District 
constituting the seat of government of the United States, and will tend to cure 
the impotency of the District to participate on American principles in the 
National Government, 

CURING TWOFOLD IMPOTENCY. 


Your committee are convinced that both impotencies should be cured, that 
of Congress at once, and that of the District at the fitting time in the future in 
the judgment of Congress. We agree that Congress should not be impotent to 
grant national representation to any group of Americans qualified under the 
usual tests for such representation. And we agree that the District people 
should not be impotent to participate like other Americans in the national 
councils after demonstration of fitness in population, resources, and other Ameri- 
ean attributes, provided such representation can be secured without destroying 
or impairing the power of exclusive legislation in the District now possessed 
by Congress. We are convinced that adoption of S.J. Res. 133 and ratification 
of the constitutional amendment proposed by it will result in curing both im- 
potencies, without disturbing in the least the exclusive legislative power of 
Congress in the District. 

We see no reason whatever why Congress should not approve this grant to 
itself of a new constitutional power, extending its existing powers on logical 
and equitable lines, without committing Congress as to when or how it shall 
exercise this power. 


ROUNDING OUT EQUITABLY POWERS OF CONGRESS. 


Under the power to admit new States and to regulate territory belonging to 
the United States Congress now has the power to admit to representation in 
Congress and the electoral college the people of all the territory belonging to 
the United States except the District constituting the seat of government of 
the United States. 

The constitutional provision giving Congress the power of exclusive legislation 
in the seat of government deprives Congress of the power to admit the seat of 
government to representation in Congress and the electoral college through the 
statehood gate, since full statehood for the District would destroy the exclusive 
power of legislation in the District bestowed upon Congress by the Constitution. 
The courts have held that Congress may not even delegate this constitutional 
power; much less can Congress destroy it or surrender it completely. 

The problem is to find a way to give the people of the District the representa- 
tion to which they are entitled as national Americans in Congress and the 
electoral college, with access to the Federal courts, without depriving Congress 
of the exclusive legislative control of the District, which the Constitution imposes 
upon it and which, the courts say, it may not surrender without specific 
constitutional amendment. 


HARMONIZING TWO VITAL AMERICAN PRINCIPLES. 


The pending resolution (S.J. Res. 138) solves this problem by empowering 
Congress not to admit the District to statehood, which would destroy its power 
of exclusive legislation, but to grant to District residents representation like that 
of citizens of a State in Congress and the electoral colleage (with access to the 
Federal courts) and no other powers and attributes of statehood than those 
specifically enumerated. This solution of the problem harmonizes two great 
American principles: First, that in our representative Republic, subject to 
limitations and conditions uniformly applied, all national Americans ought to 
have the opportunity to participate in their National Government, and second. 
the principle laid down by the forefathers as a national necessity that the Nation 
through Congress should have exclusive control of the Nation's Capital. 

No reason appears why Congress should not approve the proposition to grant 
itself this new, wholesome power, logically and equitably rounding out the 
existing corresponding constitutional power which it now possesses in respect to 
every foot of territory belonging to the United States except the District 
constituting the seat of government of the United States, the District of Columbia. 
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CONGRESS IS EMPOWDERED, NOT DIRECTED, 


Adoption of the constitutional amendment while it arms Congress with 
new power does not commit Congress as to when it shall exercise this power, 
and the amendment may thus be favored both by those who urge immediate 
exercise of the power as soon as the constitutional amendment is ratified anq 
also by those who wish to relieve Congress from the shame of this peculiar 
impotency but desire to postpone exercise of the power until the District jg 
better fitted, in their opinion, to enjoy national representation. 

Adoption of the amendment is thus urged (1) from the viewpoint of justice 
to the people of the District on the ground they are now fitted to enjoy and 
to meet the responsibilities of this right and power, and (2) solely from the 
national viewpoint as a cure of national impotency, irrespective of the time 
when for the District’s benefit the new constitutional power shall be exercised. 

The advocates of S.J. Res. 133 vigorously contend that the residents of the 
District are now entitled in population, in resources, in literacy, in public spirit, 
and in loyal Americanism to receive this right and power, and since they can not 
enjoy it except as the result of constitutional amendment making the exclusive 
legislation clause of the Constitution consistent with the enjoyment of this right 
and power, the Constitution should be at once amended as proposed in the joint 
resolution, in order that prompt justice may be done to the Americans of the 
District. The Constitution should be quickly amended as proposed, and the 
power granted to Congress should, they urge, be exercised at once. 


RELIEVE THE SHAME OF NATIONAL IMPOTENCY 


Your committee are convinced that, irrespective of the present fitness or un- 
fitness of District residents to enjoy the American right to be granted by Congress 
when it exercises its new constitutional power, this joint resolution should be 
promptly passed by two-thirds of Congress and the proposed constitutional 
amendment ratified by three-fourth of the States, in order to relieve the Nation 
of the shame of impotency to cure, when it pleases the evil of un-American, totally 
nonrepresentative, government at the very heart of the Nation, the seat of the 
National Government. Conviction of present lack of fitness of District residents 
for national representation, or despair of such fitness in the near future, logically 
affects only the future date to be fixed, when Congress shall wisely and justly 
exercise this power. It has no logical tendency to delay the ratification of the 
amendment itself. Congress should not lack the power to Americanize the Dis- 
trict, no matter how long its judgment may impel it to delay the actual exercise 
of this power when secured. 

National honor is touched by impotency of the National Government to grant 
national representation to any well-populated, intelligent, resourceful, American 
community. Congress should by constitutional amendment have this power, for 
reasons affecting solely the national prestige and irrespective of any immediate 
obligation to the people of the District. While proof of present fitness of the 
District in population and resources for national representation is, it thus ap 
pears, not an indispensable prerequisite of adoption and ratification of the pro- 
posed amendment, the demonstration of that fitness naturally invigorates and 
strengthens amendment advocacy. 


DISTRICT NOW FITTED FOR NATIONAL REPRESENTATION 


At the hearing in support of the amendment a great wealth of facts and figures 
was presented on the point of the District’s present fitness which impressed 
your committee and which in substance we submit for your consideration 

That the District of Columbia is entitled at the present time to participate 
in the councils of the Nation through its chosen representatives is suggesed by 
the following facts: 

POPULATION 


The census for the year 1910 gives the population of the District of Columbia 
as 331,069, which exceeded that of six States, namely: 


Nevada . 91,375] Arizona 204, 35 
Wyoming ‘ _.. 145, 965 | Idaho 325, 904 
Delaware_________- 202, 322 | New Mexico : 327, 301 
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The same census showed the population rapidly approaching three other 
States, namely, Vermont with 355,956, Montana 376,053, and New Hampshire, 
480,572. 

The census for the year 1920 shows a healthy growth in population for the 
District, and at that time it had reached 437,571. This population was greater 
than that of any one of seven States, namely : 


Nevada i 77, 407 | Vermont-. a 352, 421 
Wyoming 194, 402 | New Mexico macau COU, 206 
Delaware ein = 7 223, 0038 | Idaho . 431, 826 
Arizona 333, 273 | 


It also shows that two other States of the Union had but a slightly larger 
population, namely : New Hampshire, 443,083 ; and Utah, 449,446. 

A comparison, therefore, of the census of 1910 and 1920 shows that the ratio 
of increase of population has been maintained with the exception that the Dis- 
trict has advanced ahead of Vermont and is rapidly approaching the population 
of Utah and New Hampshire 

FEDERAL TAXES 


The impression still exists among some that the citizens of the District are 
subject to the bounty of Congress and that they contribute little or nothing to the 
maintenance of the Federal Government. The same impression is sometimes 
evidenced in the discussions in the halls of Congress. 

The official records of the Treasury Department show that there was paid by 
the citizens of the District to the Federal Government by way of internal revenue, 
customs and miscellaneous payments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 
the sum of $1,506,690.27, which was greater than similar taxes paid to the 
Government by any one of 20 States of the Union. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, the same records diselose the fact 
that the citizens of the District paid to the Federal Government through the 
same sources the sum of $2,666,204.40, which was greater than similar payments 
made by any one of 19 States of the Union, including the great States of Georgia 
and Iowa. It also appears that for this year, the citizens of the District paid in 
Federal taxes twice as much as that paid by any one of 14 States and four times 
as much as any one of 8 States of the Union. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1018, the same records disclose the fact 
that the citizens of the District paid in Federal taxes to the Government through 
the same sources, the sum of $12,862,474.08, 

The records for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, disclose that the citizens 
of the District paid to the Government in satisfaction of like taxes the sum 
of $18,645,053, which was made up of $8,928,755.77 of income and excess-profit 
taxes and $9,716,298.20 miscellaneous taxes, which amount was greater than 
the aggregate of similar taxes paid by the States of North Dakota, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Wyoming, and Vermont combined. The same records show that the 
payment made by the District through these internal revenue, customs, and 
miscellaneous taxes for this year were in excess of any one of 15 States. 

The following tabulation shows the taxes paid by each of these States, with 
the number of electoral votes to which they are respectively entitled: 


laxes paid | Electoral laxes paid | Electoral 
vot vote 

District of Columbia $18, 645, 053 0 Mississippi $11, 786, 386 10 
North Dakota _.. +, 338, 66K h Arkansas 12, 556, 192 y 
New Mexic« 1, 908, 000 ; Florida 15, 623, 811 6 
Nevada 1, 217, 334 $ South Dakota 6, 669, 704 5 
Wyoming 4, 225, 282 3 || Montana ‘ 6, 770, 257 4 
Vermont 6, 700, 148 4 || Utah 9, 505, 151 4 
Idaho 4, O43, 24 4 New Hampshire 14, 709, 318 4 
Alabama y 18, 435, 952 12 Arizona 6, 507, 515 3 


CONTRIBUTION OF TROOPS. 


It is remarkable that although the people of the District of Columbia have 
been denied those rights of participating in the affairs of the Government 
through the franchise which are conducive to patriotism, the fact remains that 
when the United States has found itself involved in war, the people of the 
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District have taken second place to those of none of the States in offering 
their sons to fight for its cause. 

Civil War.—lIt is significant that the District of Columbia in each of the cop- 
troversies in which our people have been called to arms contributed a larger 
number of its sons than its quota. In the Civil War they sent 16,534 men 
to the front. According to Government statistics, the District’s proportion of 
man power was thirty-five one-hundredths of 1 per cent of the estimated loyal 
population of the country as determined by the census of 1860, whereas jt 
actually sent into service sixty-two one-hundrdths of 1 per cent, or a proportion 
of about four-fifths greater than its share. 

Spanish War.—An examination of the census of 1900 discloses that the pro 
portion of men which should properly come from the District was thirty-seven 
one-hundredths of 1 per cent, whereas it actually sent about one-fourth greater 
than the proportion properly chargeable, or forty-six one-hundredths of 1 per 
cent. 

World War.—An enviable record was made by the District of Columbia in 
the War with Germany. The total voluntary enlistments in the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps for the District was 8,314, which was a larger number than 
in any one of seven States, namely, Neveda, Delaware, Arizona, Wyoming, Ver- 
mont, New Mexico, and New Hampshire, and only a trifle less than in three other 
States. Under the first and second registrations, 9,631 were inducted into the 
service of the Government, making a total of voluntary enlistments and con- 
scriptions into the service of the United States of 17,054. 

The voluntary enlistments were 46.33 per cent of the total inductions into 
the service. The percentage which these voluntary enlistments bear to the total 
number of enlistments and inductions by way of registration was greater for 
the District of Columbia than for any State of the Union except Rhode Island, 
Oregon, Washington, California, and Maine, and more than one-third greater 
than the percentage of the country as a whole. 


LIBERTY LOANS. 


The showing made by the people of the District of Columbia in the financial 
support of the Government through the purchase of Liberty bonds is one of 
which they may well feel proud. The support thus afforded the Government 
in each of the loans has been largely in excess of that given by very many 
of the States of the Union, and in each of the five loans it far exceeded its 
quota. 

Of the first Liberty loan, the quota for the District of Columbia was $10- 
000,000, while the amount actually subscribed was $19,261,400, or a per capita 
subscription of $52.20, which was nearly four-fifths greater than for the coun- 
try as a whole, which was only $29.29. This per capita exceeded the subserip 
tions of each of the 12 Federal reserve districts except the second, which 
includes the State of New York. 

Of the second Liberty loan, the quota assigned for the District of Columbia 
was $20,000,000, whereas the subscriptions amounted to $22,857,050, or a per 
eipita subscription of $57.73, whereas for the United States at large it was 
only $44.55. Again the per capita subscriptions for the District were in excess 
of 10 of the Federal reserve districts and only less than that in the first and 
second districts, covering Boston and New York 

Qn the third Liberty loan, the quota for the District of Columbia was 
$12,870,000, while the subscriptions of its people amounted to $25,192,250, 
or a per capita subscription of $64.98 as against $40.13 for the United States at 
large. Again the per capita subscription was considerably in excess of that 
in each of the 12 Federal reserve districts except the second which includes 
the State of New York. 

The subscriptions through the citizens of the District of Columbia in the third 
Liberty loan were greater than in any one of 18 States, namely: Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, Utah, Vermont, and Wyoming. 

The number of subscribers to this loan was also greater in the District than 
in any one of the 18 States just named except Arkansas, but including in its 
place Tennessee. The proportion of the population who subscribed to this loan 
was greater in the District of Columbia than in any one of the 48 States 
and was about twice as great as the percentage of the country as a whole, which 
ranged from 29.07 for Iowa to 3.3 for North Carolina. 
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The quota of the fourth Liberty loan assigned to the District of Columbia 
was $27,608,000, whereas the subscriptions amounted to $51,262,100, or a per 
capita subscription of $127.61, which was nearly twice the per capita subscription 
for the United States as a whole, which was only $65.94. This per capita sub 
scription for the District of Columbia was again largely in excess of that of 
every Federal reserve district except the second, which includes the State of 
New York. 

The aggregate subscriptions from the citizens of the District of Columbia of 
the fourth Liberty loan were greater in amount than those of any one of 2% 
States, namely: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Wyoming. 

The number of subscribers to this loan in the District was greater than that 
in any one of 25 States, while the proportion of the population of the District 
subscribing to this loan, according to the Treasury Department, was 65.8 per 
cent, Which was much larger than in any one of the 48 States of the Union and 
about three times as great as the corresponding percentage for the entire United 
States, which was only 21.98 per cent. 

Of the fifth or Victory loan, the quota assigned to the District of Columbia 
was $20,307,000, while the actual subscriptions were $28,307,000, secured from 
132,159 subscribers. 

POSTAL REVENUES. 


While the revenue derived by the Government from the Postal Service in the 
District of Columbia is perhaps not a criterion as to the amount of business 
transacted, still it affords some indication certainly for comparison. Ignoring 
entirely the fact that at least three-fourths of the postal matter handled by the 
local post office officials is governmental matter from which no revenue is de- 
rived, the records disclose the fact that the receipts of the local post office ending 
June 30, 1918, were $3,085,193.12, which was greater than the receipts of all of 
the post offices in any one of the following States: Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Idaho, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Ne- 
vada, North Daokta, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, 
Vermont, West Virginia, Wyoming 

It also appears that these receipts exceeded the aggregate receipts of all of 
the post offices in Delaware, Nevada, New Mexico, and Wyoming combined, which 
amounted to the sum of $2,987,047.05 


INTELLIGENCE, 


The census for the year 1910 shows that the average percentage of illiteracy 
for all classes of its population combined was 7.7 for the United States, while 
for the District of Columbia it was 4.9. The District's percentage of illiterates 
as shown by this census was less than any one of the following 25 States: Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Loui- 
siana, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Nevada. 

Of the native whites of native parentage, the percentage was six-tenths of 1 
percent, for the District, while the average percentage for the United States was 
3.7. Acomparison of the District in this respect with the individual States shows 
that its percentage of illiteracy of this class of people was less than half of any 
one of the following 383 States: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona. 

The same census shows that in the Distriet of Columbia the illiteracy among 
the colored population was 13.5, or less than one-half the corresponding figures 
for the United States, which was 30.4, and less than the same percentage for any 
one of the following 19 States: Indiana, Missouri, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Mexico. 

A comparison of the 1910 census with that of 1870, as well as the successive de- 
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cennial censuses, shows a remarkable increase in school attendance and decrease 
in illiteracy among the colored population. The percentage of illiteracy among 
colored persons of 10 years of age and over decreased from 70.5 percent in 1876 
to 13.5 percent in 1910, the latter percentage being one-fifth as great as the 
former. 

A DEMONSTRATION OF FITNESS 


The foregoing statistics constitute an unanswerable argument in support of 
the legislation which we now recommend. They show that 487,000 people, to 
whom the elective franchise is entirely denied, have been and are now supporting 
the United States with a remarkable spirit of loyalty and devotion. In peace and 
in war they have always acquitted themselves commendably. The percentage of 
illiteracy among them is but six-tenths of 1 percent, and intellectually the District 
of Columbia holds a place above 335 States of the Union, The people of the Dis. 
trict are, therefore, both morally and mentally fit to exercise the right which they 
so earnestly seek as American citizens. Your committee believe that their appeal 
should no longer remain unheeded, and that now is the time to provide a means 
to enable them to participate in the councils of the Nation through their chosen 
representatives. 


THE RIGHT OF CITIZENS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TO SUF IN TH} 
UNITED STATES COURTS 


» 


By Article III, section 2 of the Constitution, it is provided that the judicial 
power of the United States ‘shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, arising 
under this Constitution, the laws of the United States and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority * * * to controversies between two 
or more States; between a State and the citizen of another State ; between citizens 
of different States; * * * between a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign 
States, citizens, or subjects.” 

The judiciary act of 1790 creating the United States courts and providing for 
their jurisdiction, recognized and conferred jurisdiction upon the Federal courts 
in cases where diversity of citizenship existed. This is a most important branch 
of Federal jurisdiction and has consistently been maintained. 

Although there can be no doubt that the framers of the Constitution never 
intended to discriminate in this respect between the citizens of the District and 
those of the States, the fact remains that the District of Columbia is not a State 
within the meaning of the constitutional provision authorizing citizens of one 
State to sue and be sued by citizens of another State in the courts of the United 
States (Hepburn v. Ellzey, 2 Cranch, 445, 452; Geofrey v. Riggs, 133 S., 258, 
269), although it has been held by the Supreme Court to be a State for the pur- 
pose of direct taxation (Loughborough v. Blake, 5 Wheaton, 317) 

Attention was called to this anomaly by Chief Justice Marshall in his opinion 
delivered in the case of Hepburn v. Ellzey just referred to, in which he stated: 

“It is extraordinary that the courts of the United States, which are open to 
aliens and to the citizens of other States in the Union, should be closed upon 
them (District residents). But this is a subject for legislative, not for judicial 
consideration.” 

No sound argument can be presented for the existing discrimination between 
citizens of the District and those of the States when it comes to the question of 
affording relief so far as suits in United States courts are concerned. This right 
is even granted an alien, but denied under the Constitution to a citizen of the 
District. The right is a valuable one and has been consistently so recognized 
since the adoption of the judiciary act in 1790. It is time that this discrimination 
should cease, and the people of the District given the same rights in all respects 
as citizens of the States, through adoption of a constitutional amendment, such as 
provided in the present resolution. 


NO CHANGE IN FORM OF LOCAL GOVERN MENT 


By section 8, Article I, of the Constitution, Congress is authorized to exercise 
exclusive legislation in all cases over the District of Columbia. The amendment 
to the Constitution proposed by the joint resolution under consideration in no 
way affects this absolute control and jurisdiction, but Congress will have the 
sole power to legislate as heretofore. Your committee feels strongly that there 
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should be no change in respect to this relation between the Federal Government 
and the local municipality. The present commission form of government has 
worked well and satisfactorily, and so long as the power rests in the President 
to appoint the municipal executives of the District, the direct control and super- 
vision of local affairs is maintained. 


AMERICAN PRINCIPLES AND INTENT OF FOREFATHERS 


Study of the making, construing, and expanding of the Constitution discloses 
that there was no intent on the part of the makers of the Constitution and of 
those who construed and applied it to violate the American principle that couples 
representation with taxation by excluding residents of the District forever from 
yoting participation in the national councils. 

Representation by the people in the legislature by delegates of their own elec- 
tion is the corner stone of American political institutions. Having deep roots 
in the constitutional history of England, this fundamental principle of free gov- 
ernment received its full and perfect recognition in the struggle which resulted 
in the imlependence of the Colonies and the establishment of the United States. 
The Bill of Rights presented by the colonists to the British Parliament 
declared 

“That the foundation of English liberty and of all civil government is a right 
in the people to participate in their legislative councils.” 

Accepted by our ancestors as a self-evident truth, and so proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence, the principle that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed has since spread around the world, 


DE-AMERICANIZATION OF DISTRICT 


Yet in the District of Columbia, the seat of the Government of the United 
States, 437.571 Americans, performing justly and honorably all the duties of 
peace and war, remain without any representation whatever in the Government 
which rules and taxes them, makes the laws they must obey, and sends their sons 
to battle 

What is there in our scheme of government that requires that the Capital of 
the United States should be the one capital among the civilized nations, the in- 
habitants of which are excluded, deliberately and of set purpose, from all par- 
ticipation in their government? A vague notion prevails that this exclusion from 
participation in the government is the necessary consequence of the exclusive 
control of the Federal district vested in Congress. Such is by no means the case. 
The Constitution (Art. I, clause 8) confers upon Congress the “power of ex- 
elusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over the district, not exceeding ten 
miles square, which shall by cession of particular States and the acceptance of 
Congress become the seat of Government of the United States.” Manifestly 
the purpose of this provision is to insure absolute unity of legislative power at 
the seat of government 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATION AND EXCLUSIVE NATIONAL CONTROL 


What was excluded was that dual sovereignty which by reason of the 
Federal character of our Government necessarily prevailed everywhere else. 
As stated by Madison in the Federalist, complete authority at the seat of the 
Government was designed to eliminate the “dependence of the Members of the 
General Government on the State comprehending the seat of Government for 
protection in the exercise of their duty.” (Federalist, XLII.) 

At that time friends of the new Constitution feared and believed that the bal- 
ance between the Federal and State governments was “much more likely to be dis- 
turbed by the preponderancy of the last than of the first scale.” (Federalist, 
XLIV.) Hence they provided that the supremacy of Congress in the Federal 
district should be absolute and exclusive of all State action whatsoever, 

There, sovereignty was to be single and plenary—not divided as elsewhere 
between two powers, one Federal and the other State. In other words: The 
object of this clause was to give Congress “the combined powers of a general and 
of a State government in all cases where legislation is possible.” (Stouten- 
burgh v. Hennick, 129 U.S., 141, 147; Capital Tr. Co. v. Hof. 174 U.S., 1,5; Ken- 
dallv. United States, 12 Pet., 524, 619.) 
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The amendment proposed by this resolution does not alter or diminish thig 
absolute sovereignty in the slightest degree, for the supremacy of Congress at 
the seat of government will be none the less absolute, exclusive, and complete 
when the two Houses include among their Members representatives chosen p 
the inhabitants of the District. There will be then, as now, a single legislative 
will, obedient to a single system of law, and the total exclusion of any possible 
claim to authority on the part of any other sovereign. 


WHAT DID FOREFATHERS INTEND? 


But it is said that if the supremacy of the Federal Government in the District 
of Columbia does not of necessity exclude the idea of representation in the | 
lative body by which it is governed, nevertheless the founders of the Capital City 
contemplated it asa place confined to governmental uses in a manner incompatible 
with the exercise of political rights on the part of its inhabitants. Some go go 
far as to suggest that Washington was never intended to be a commercial or even 
populous city; that it is in the nature of a Government reservation and taken out 
of the application of the principle of self-government. Nothing is further from 
the truth. It is refuted by the acts and words of the founders, the reiterated lan. 
guage of the courts when called upon to consider the juridical status of the 
District, and the action of Congress from the time it began to deal with the 
government of the Federal District. 

(a) Conduct of the founders.—The original cession by Maryland was a cession 
in general terms of an area 10 miles square but never located nor defined. (2 
Kilty Laws, Md. 1788, C. 46.) And the acceptance by Congress was of “a dis 
trict or territory not exceeding 10 miles square, to be located as hereafter directed 
at some place on the Potomac between the mouths of the Eastern Branch and the 
Conococheague.” (Act of Jan. 4, 1790, 1 Stat., 130.) 

What was it that had suggested in the first place the establishment of the 
National Capital on the Potomac, and had finally determined its precise location 
and extent? On this point the contemporary evidence is clear. Washington, by 
his personal explorations of the region, had demonstrated that the Potomag, 
when improved, was the shortest and best route from the coast to the Ohio 
Valley, and therefore the main channel, as he said, for “extensive and valuable 
trade of a rising empire.” 

The city of Washington was regarded as the natural meeting point between 
sea navigation and inland navigation and transport. 

At a meeting of the President and the commissioners of the Federal city, held 
on October 16, 1791, Andrew Ellicott, geographer general, proposed that in 
disposing of lots in the Federal city those lots should be reserved which would 
be considerably increased in value when the public improvements were made, 
and that the first sales should be confined to those which had an immediate 
value from other considerations. As a reason for this he pointed out: 

“Tt is not probable that the public improvements will considerably affect either 
the value of the lots from Georgetown to Funkstown, or generally on the Eastern 
Branch. The proximity of the first to a trading town and good navigation, and 
the second, lying on one of the best harbors in the country, must have an im 
mediate value. (Commissioner's Proceedings, vol. 1.)”’ 

It was only the enemies of the project who attempted to throw impediments 
in its way by predicting that the new capital would never develop into a real 
city. Washington, on the other hand, intended and confidently predicted that 
it would become “‘the greatest commercial emporium of the country.” 

It was with that view that L’Enfant’s plans, made under the President's 
auspices, provided for a city on a larger scale than any then existing in the 
country. And since the cost of erecting the public buildings was to be defrayed 
out of the proceeds of the sale of the public lots, the plan of this city of magnifi- 
cent distances was circulated by the Federal commissioners not only throughout 
the United States but in the principal ports of Europe 

(b) View of the judiciary.—How the community thus built up on the banks of 
the Potomac was regarded from the juridical point of view is sufficiently indi 
cated by what Chief Justice Marshall said in Hepburn v. Ellzey (2 Cr. 445, 452). 
Holding, with apparent reluctance, that the word “State,” in the special sense 
in which the Constitution employed it with reference to controversies between 
citizens of different States did not include the District of Columbia, the great 
Chief Justice freely conceded that “Columbia is a distinct political society and 
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is therefore a State according to the definitions of writers on general law.” 
Similar recognition of the District as a “separate political community” possessing 
an organic social and political life of its own, is to be found in other cases in 
which the Supreme Court has placed the District for certain purposes in the 
game category as the States of the Union. (Goefroy v. Riggs, 133 U.S., 258, 269; 
Metropolitan R. R. Co. v. District of Columbia, 132 U.S., 1, 9.) 

(c) Legislative action.—That the people of this “distinct political society” 
were not regarded as a mere collection of voteless individuals forever con- 
demned to political incapacity and impotence, is shown by the consistent action 
of Congress from the time when it first began to legislate for the District. While 
the population of the infant city as shown by the census of 1800 was but insig- 
nificant in numbers, Congress incorporated the inhabitants of the new city into 
a regular municipality with all the usual self-governing powers. (Act of May 3, 
1802, 2 Stat., 195.) The established corporations of Georgetown and Alexandria 
were continued with the same suffrage which they had respectively enjoyed under 
the laws of Maryland and Virginia, and the three municipalities continued in 
the exercise of these rights and powers until Alexandria was retroceded to Vir- 
ginia in 1546. (Act of July 9, 1846, 9 Stat., 35, 1000.) And the municipalities 
of Washington and Georgetown were replaced by a Territorial government in 
1871. During the life of these municipalities Congress more than once increased 
their powers and enlarged the basis of their suffrage. (Act of Jan. 8, 1867, 14 
Stat., 375.) 

By the act of February 21, 1871 (16 Stat., 419), a legislative assembly with 
its lower house (house of delegates) elected by the suffrage of the people was 
established for the District of Columbia, and this form of government continued 
in operation until June 20, 1874, when it was replaced temporarily by a com- 
mission form of government, act of June 20, 1874 (18 Stat., 116), which was 
established in a permanent form by the organic act of June 11, 1878 (20 Stat., 
102). Surely the action of Congress for a period of nearly 70 years is a sufficient 
refutation of the notion that the people of the District were regarded as essen- 
tially devoid of political capacity. 


SIZE UNCERTAIN, POPULATION NBGLIGIBLE, 


In considering the course of this legislation, however, it is important to re- 
member that when the Constitution was drafted it was by no means certain 
that any State would be found willing to make the needed cession of territory 
for the seat of government. While in no event could the Federal District be 
larger than 10 miles square, no one could foretell how restricted the area might 
actually be. When the present location was finally decided upon, the population 
of the entire area, including the existing towns of Alexandria and Georgetown, 
was widely scattered and seanty. And when a municipal government for the 
City of Washington, with suffrage for all white male inhabitants was set up by 
the act of May 3, 1802 (2 Stat., 195), the population of the infant city, as shown 
by the census of 1800, was but 14,003. 

It is not strange, under these circumstances, that no provision was made either 
by the framers of the Constitution or by the legislators of those early days for the 
place in our governmental system which should be held by the inhabitants of 
the Federal district when their population, wealth, and other circumstances 
should have raised them to the dignity of a separate political community. 

In the ordnance of 1787 for the government of the Northwest Territory, Con- 
gress had provided for the erection of new States when the population of a de- 
fined area should have reached 50,000. This provision, although it antedates 
the Constitution, may give us some clue as to the ideas of the time. It serves 
at least to explain the failure to provide for the ultimate constitutional status 
of the population of the Federal district at a time when the very existence of 
such a district was still conjectural. But it is worthy of note that Madison in 
discussing the provision for legislative power over such a district had taken it 
for granted that “a municipal legislature for local purposes, derived from their 
own suffrage, would, of course, be allowed.” (Federalist XLII.) And in 1818 
President Monroe, in a message to Congress, drawing attention to the fact that 
while Congress legislated directly on local concerns of the District the people 
had no participation in the exercise of that power, proceeded to add— 

“As this is a departure for a special purpose from the gneral principles of our 
system, it may merit consideration whether an arrangement better adapted to 
the principles of our Government and to the particular interests of the people 
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may not be devised which will neither infringe the Constitution nor affect the 
object which the provision in question was intended to secure.” 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATION AND THE PRESIDENTS 


As the District continued to grow, other Presidents, notably Jackson, Harri- 
son, and Johnson, drew attention to the disadvantages under which the people 
of the District suffered by reason of their inability through political action to 
make known their peculiar wants and to secure legislation adapted to them. 
None of these Presidents, however, regarded the exercise of political rights by 
the people of the District as in any wise incompatible with the grant to Congress 
of exclusive jurisdiction in the District of Columbia. In his message to Con- 
gress in 1831, President Jackson put the matter in these terse words: 

“It was doubtless wise in the framers of our Constitution to place the people 
of this district under the jurisdiction of the General Goverment But to accom- 
plish the object they had in view it is not necessary that this people should be 
deprived of all the privileges of self-government.” 

And he put to Congress this significant question : 

“Is it not just to allow them at least a Delegate to Congress, if not a local] 
legislature to make laws for the District subject to the approval or rejetcion 
of Congress?” 

No doubt it was this view of the matter which led at length to the establish- 
ment of a Territorial form of government with a house of delegates chosen by 
universal manhood suffrage and represented, as in the case of other Territories, 
by a delegate in the House of Representatives. 

There are, however, manifest difficulties in constituting a body with legislative 
powers for local purposes and at the same time preserving unimpaired the 
general power of legislation in Congress itself. Whatever pains may be taken to 
define and limit the scope of the inferior legislature, the fact remains that there 
are two sources of law for the community. At any moment the question may 
arise whether a particular subject matter falls within the scope of the delegated 
or of the reserved authority. 


CONGRESS CAN NOT DELEGATE ITS POWER OF EXCLUSIVE LEGISLATION 


In point of fact, the acts of the District legislative assembly were ultimately 
denied authority by the Supreme Court of the District upon the very ground that 
Congress was incapable of delegating to another body the legislative power con- 
ferred by the Constitution. (Van Ryswick rv. Roach, MacA. & M. (11 D.C.), 171; 
Stoutenburgh vr. Hennick, 129 U.S., 141, 147, 148.) Hence it follows that the 
departure from the fundamental principle involved in denying the people of the 
District all participation in the making of their laws (which President Monroe 
regarded as meriting consideration as far back as 1818) can be best remedied 
not by setting up an inferior legislature for limited purposes but by admitting 
the people of the District of Columbia to a voice in national legislation which 
possesses and must continue to possess the exclusive power of government over 
them. In this way the supremacy of Congress is reconciled with the fundamental 
principles of representative government; the object which the jurisdictional pro- 
vision was intended to secnre is completely attained without condemning the 
population of the National Capital to a status of political degradation inconsist- 
ent with that great truth on which our very Government is founded 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REPRESENTATION DEPRIVES NO STATE OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN 
SENATI 


It remains to consider an objection sometimes urged upon the last clause of 
Article X of the Constitution, providing that “no State without its consent shall 
be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.” But how will the admission of 
a Senator, or even two Senators, elected by the people of the District of Colum- 
bia, deprive any State of its equal suffrage in the Senate? The plain meaning 
of this provision is that no State shall have any greater numerical representa- 
tion in the Senate than any other State. It can not mean that the aliquot share 
of the legislative power possessed by a State at any given time can not be re- 
duced, as the proportion of that power, which was originally 2 as to 26, has been 
steadily diminished by the admission of new States until it is now 2 as to 96. 

Nor is it of any importance that the people by whom this Senator or these 
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Senators would be elected would not have any separate legislature. Even when 
Senators were elected by State legislatures, the legislatures did not act as the 
legislature in the sense of the law-making body of the State, but as a specially 
designated body of electors by virtue of an express power conferred by the Fed- 
eral Constitution itself. Senators are no longer elected by the State legislatures, 
but by the people. Under the proposed amendment the people of the District 
of Columbia in choosing their Senators would, to that extent, but to that extent 
only, stand on the same footing with the people of the States. But as the people 
of a State, in the election of Senators as in the election of Representatives in the 
lower House, exercise this right without regard to the form and organization of 
their respective local legislature, so would the people of the District of Columbia 
elect their Senators and Representatives without regard to the existence or non- 
existence of a local legislature. 

It is of course no answer to say that the Senate is composed only of members 
selected by the several States. That is merely to declare an obvious fact as the 


Constitution now stands. ‘The Senate shall be composed of two Senators from 
each State.” Before the seventeenth amendment the Constitution went on to say 
“chosen by the legislatures thereof.” But as we have seen, that is no longer 


true. What remains is no less subject to amendment. There is no principle of 
our Constitution, much less any specifie provision in its articles, which forbids 
its amendment so as to admit into the Senate as well as into the House members 
who shall represent an integral part of the country such as the District of Co- 
lumbia without requiring that such area shall be for all purposes whatsoever 
precisely like the existing States. The only limitation is that in thus amending 
the Constitution no State should be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate, 
and, as we have already shown, the equality of the States in the Senate will not 
bein any wise affected by the proposed amendment. 


SUMMARY. 


Summarizing, we find and report 

The proposed constitutional amendment does not reduce the power of Con- 
gress in respect to the Capital, but adds a new power; it does not propose the 
admission of the District into the Union as a sovereign State; it does not propose 
the destruction of the “10 miles square” provision of the Constitution; it does 
not lessen in the smallest degree the control by the Nation through Congress of 
what remains of the “10 miles square”; it does not disturb in any way the finan- 
cial relation of Nation and Capital; it is not based upon either the abolition or 
retention of the half-and-half law; it does not propose or involve changes in 
the municipal government of the District. 

It plans to bestow upon the 437,000 Americans of the District a distinctive, 
basic right of the American citizen—in a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people—-in a government which roots its justice in consent of the 
governed—in a representative government which inseparably couples taxation 
and arms bearing as a soldier with representation. 

This distinctive American privilege decorates the American with a badge 
of honor and arms him with power. Its lack slurs the Washingtonian as unfit 
and defective, and slurs the Nation as in this respect un-American and impotent. 

What the amendment proposes is equitable in itself and compulsory in 
accordance With American principles and traditions. 

It gives to residents of the District rights and privileges which, under our 
scheme of government, belong to all who pay national taxes and fight as national 
soldiers, 

It gives to residents of the District a self-protecting power in the national 
councils which is denied to the resident of no other community in all of the 
mainland and contiguous United States from Maine to Texas and from New 
York to California. 

In the matter of access to the Federal courts it raises District residents 
from a lower plane than that of aliens to the status of citizens of a State. 

National representation of the District will remove from the Nation the 
shame of impotency. 

It will proclaim to the world that the great Republic is as devoted to the 
principles of representative government and as capable of enforcing them as 
other republics with capitals in nation-controlled districts, like Mexico, Brazil, 
and Argentina. These nations have not found themselves impotent to give full 
hational representation to the people of their capitals. 
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It will proclaim to the world that the people of Washington are as fit to 
participate in national representative government as the people of Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires, and Mexico City. Washington will cease to be the only 
capital in all the world whose people, slurred as tainted or defective, are 
unworthy to enjoy the same national representation as that enjoyed by all 
other cities of the Nation. 

Washington will cease to be the only American community—numerous, jp. 
telligent, prosperous, public spirited, and patriotic—in all the expanse of 
continental and contiguous United States whose fitness to exercise national 
privileges as well as to bear national burdens is denied. 

National representation will clothe the Washingtonian with a vital American 
privilege to which he is undeniably in equity entitled; will cleanse him of the 
stigma and stain of un-Americanism; and, curing his political impotency, wij] 
arm him with a certain power. 

It will relieve the Nation of the shame of un-Americanism at its heart and 
of impotency to cure this evil. 

It will inflict no injury or hardship upon either Nation or Capital to counter. 
act these benefits. 


[H. Rept. 2828, 76th Cong., 3d sess. ] 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATION FOR THE PEOPLE OF 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


AvoevstT 5, 1940 Referred to the House Calendar and ordered to be printed 


Mr. SumMNerS of Texas, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 
To accompany H.J. Res. 257] 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 257), proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for national representation for the people of the District of 
Columbia, having considered the same, report it favorably to the House with 
amendments, with the recommendation that as amended, it do pass, 

The committee amendments are as follows 

Page 2, lines 4 and 5, strike out the word “Congress” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “House of Representatives”, and in line 15, strike out the words “Sen- 
ator or”. 

Page 2, line 16, strike out the quotation marks at the end of the line 

Page 2, at the end of the resolution, insert the following new section : 

“Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as 
an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years from the date of the sub- 
mission hereof to the States by the Congress.” 


EXPLANATION 


This proposed amendment to the Constitution dealing with the District of 
Columbia is merely an enabling provision giving to Congress the power to pro- 
vide for the District of Columbia the sort of government which in its judgment 
the District should have, including the right to have representation in the 
House of Representatives, and to participate in the election of the President 
and the Vice President, with the right reserved to the Congress to repeal or 
modify any grant thereunder of right to the citizens of the District to participate 
in the Government. If the proposed amendment should be adopted there would 
be no surrender of paramount Federal control. It would not confliet with or 
disturb the original arrangement provided in the Constitution that Congress 
should “exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever” over the Distiret 
of Columbia. 

The proposed amendment gives to citizens of the District the same access fo 
Federal courts on the ground of diversity of citizenship now had by citizens of 
States. 
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COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The first amendment limits the representation which Congress might bestow 
upon the District to that of representation in the House of Representatives. 
Congress would be unable to give the District of Columbia representation in 
the Senate in view of this amendment by the committee. 

The second committee amendment merely corrects the punctuation. This 
correction is made necessary because of the addition of a new section by the 
third committee amendment. 

The third amendment adds a new section having for its purpose the limitation 
of time within which the amendment may be ratified by the States, that is, 
within 7 years from the date of submission to the States. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATION FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Avucust 4 (legislative day, JuLy 28), 1941.—-Ordered to be printed 
Mr. McCarran, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the following 
ADVERSE REPORT 
{To accompany 8.J. Res. 35) 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the joint resolution 
(8. J. Res. 35) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for national representation for the people of the District of 
Columbia, after full consideration, hereby unanimously report the joint resolu- 
tion adversely with the recommendation that its consideration be indefinitely 
postponed, 

(Senate Joint Resolution 35 is as follows :) 


“JOINT RESOLUTION Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
providing for national representation for the people of the District of Columbia 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That the following amendment to the Constitution of the United States be 
proposed for ratification by the legislatures of the several States, which, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States, shall be valid as a part 
of said Constitution : 

** “ARTICLE 


“Section 1. The Congress shall have power to provide for the people of the 
District constituting the seat of the Government of the United States representa- 
tion in the Congress and among the electors of President and Vice President no 
greater than that of the people of the States, and to delegate to such govern- 
ment as Congress may establish therein all or any of its power over said 
District ; and the judicial power of the United States shall extend to controversies 
to which citizens of said District shall be parties the same as to controversies 
to which citizens of a State shall be parties. 

“‘Section 2. All legislation hereunder shall be subject to amendment and 
repeal: Provided, That no amendment or repeal shall affect the office of a Senator 
or Representative during the time for which he was elected. 

“Section 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified 
asan amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within 7 years from the date of the submission 
hereof to the States by the Congress.’ ” 


SUMMARY OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The object of Senate Joint Resolution 35, proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment, is basically threefold— 

(a) To authorize the Congress, in its discretion, to grant to the District of 
Columbia national representation in the Congress of the United States; 

(b) To authorize the Congress, in its discretion, to establish a system of local 
self-government in the District of Columbia, to be maintained by local suffrage, 
and to delegate to such government any or all of its powers over the District of 
Columbia ; 
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(c) To extend the judicial power of the United States with respect to dj. 
versity of citizenship to controversies to which citizens of the District of Colum. 
bia may be parties, just as the same now applies to controversies to which citi. 
zens of a State shall be parties. 

Section 2 of the resolution provides that all legislation which may be enacted 
under the constitutional amendment shall be subject to amendment and to re. 
peal, with the provision that no amendment or repeal shall affect the office of a 
Senator or Representative of the District during the term of the office to which 
he was elected. 

Section 3 contains the usual time limitation within which the several States 
may ratify the amendment. 

HISTORY 


The District of Columbia owes its origin to section 8 of article I of the Con. 
stitution, wherein Congress is empowered 

“To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such district 
(not exceeding 10 miles square) as may, by cession of particular States, and 
the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the Government of the United 
States. * * *” 

Commenting on this clause of the Constitution, Madison, in No. XLII of the 
Federalist, wrote: 

“The indispensable necessity of complete authority at the seat of Government 
carries its own evidence with it * * *. Without it, not only the public authority 
might be insulted and its proceedings be interrupted with impunity, but a de. 
pendence of the members of the General Government on the State comprehend. 
ing the seat of the Government, for protection in the exercise of their duty, 
might bring on the national Councils an imputation of awe or influence.” 

The committee was impressed with the language employed by those who drafted 
the Constitution. It will be noted that Congress is given not only exclusive 
legislative jurisdiction in the District but that the phrase “in all cases what- 
soever” is added to make doubly certain of the free and uncontested rule of Con- 
gress at the seat of Government. The use of this language is by no means 
mere accident. 

Prior to the creation of the District of Columbia, no less than eight cities, 
in four States, were capitals of the United States, namely, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Lancaster, York, Princeton, Annapolis, Trenton, and New York. In no 
instance did the Federal Government enjoy an uncontested superiority at the 
seat of Government. On the contrary, in each instance the Federal Govern- 
ment was subjected to the whim and caprice of local administrators. Indeed, in 
1783 Pennsylvania troops, stationed at Laneaster, marched on Philadelphia to 
threaten and frighten Congress into passing increased Army pay legislation, 
forcing the Congress to flee to Princeton for safety. This flagrant insult to 
the National dignity was not forgotten by those who drafted the Constitution. 

When it is recalled that one of the outstanding weaknesses of the Articles of 
Confederation was the lack of exclusive Federal jurisdiction at the seat of 
Government and that attempts to establish a permanent seat of government in 
the States of New York and Pennsylvania, after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, were unsuccessful because of the conflict of authority between State and 
Nation, superimposed on a background of local political intrigue, it will be 
seen that the constitutional provision for exclusive Federal jurisdiction over a 
separate district was based upon a bitter experience. Because of the constant 
threat of political strife and turmoil at the seat of government, the District of 
Columbia was carved out to be and to remain a neutral entity 

By act of July 16, 1790 (I. Stat. L. 130), Congress provided for a district 
not exceeding 10 miles square, to be located on the Potomac. Virginia had 
provided on December 3, 1789, for the cession of such portion of the District 
as might be located in that State. On January 24, 1791, President Washington 
issued a proclamation designating the boundaries of the District. Maryland 
provided for the cession of the portion of the District in that State by an act 
of December 19, 1791. 

The District was thus made up of two municipalities—Georgetown and 
Alexandria, and Washington and Alexandria Counties. In 1802 (2 Stat. L 
195), the inhabitants of Washington County were incorporated into the city 
of Washington, headed by a mayor and a council. The mayor of Washington 
was at first appointed by the President, but by the charter of May 15, 1820 
(3 Stat. L. 583), it was provided that he should be elected 
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In 1846 the Virginia portion of the District was retroceded to Virginia and 
the District was reduced to its present limits. 

Under the act of August 6, 1861 (12 Stat. L. 320), the municipalities of 
Georgetown and Washington and the county of Washington were unified to a 
limited extent by the creation of the Metropolitan Police District of the District 
of Columbia. 

From 1802 to 1871 the cities of Washington and Georgetown were admini- 
stered by mayor-council types of city government. From 1820 to 1871 these 
offices were elective, each municipality choosing its own mayor and members of 
council with full autonomy. 

The year 1871 brought a major change when Congress set up a muncipal goy- 
ernment for the District, patterned after that in the Territories. Washington 
and Georgetown charters were repealed and the executive power was vested in a 
governor, uppointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The legislative power was vested in an assembly consisting of a coun- 
cil of 11 members appointed by the President, and a House of Delegates of 22 
members elected by popular vote. 

Under the so-called Territorial government the tax burden was greatly in- 
creased, resulting in a series of special assessments. So much antagonism de- 
veloped over the expanded debt that Congress was forced to make a detailed 
investigation into the matter, culminating in the act of June 20, 1874 (18 Stat. 
L. 116), which repealed all provisions of the Territorial government, so-called. 
That act further authorized the President to appoint a commission of three per- 
sons to administer the affairs of the District, generally called the temporary 
government. Four years later the act of June 11, IS7S (20 Stat. L. 102), estab- 
lished the present Board of Commissioners of three members, one to be an officer 
of the Engineer Corps of the Army Changes have, of course, been made from 
time to time, but the present government is essentially that established in 1878, 


rHE ISSUES 


Senate Joint Resolution 35 raises two issues, namely, (@) national representa- 
tion for the District and (%) automony for the District. 

After extensive hearings, your committee unanimously concluded that na- 
tional representation for the District is both unwise and unsound. It would 
be contrary to the best interests of the United States, as well as detrimental to 
the citizens of the District. That there should be no conflict of authority between 
Nation and State at the seat of Government is admitted, manifest, and impera- 
tive. Although the pending resolution is in no sense self-executing in this re- 
gard (merely authorizing the Congress to provide national representation for 
the District at some future time), the committee is of the opinion that such a 
power vested in Congress would but admit of extreme pressure on the Congress 
todo that which we deem unwise and unnecessary 

No reference to statehood is made in the resolution, per se, but we believe that 
national representation as advocated by proponents, and as would be authorized 
by the measure, can mean no less, The Constitution confers national represen- 
tation on States alone. Only a State may enjoy this privilege. It is not 
accorded tothe Territories. To grant national representation to the District 
would confer on the District privileges tantamount to statehood without exact- 
ing coextensive responsibilities. Senate Joint Resolution 35, made a part of the 
Constitution and permitted to operate to its logical conclusion, would transform 
the District into a super-State with all its attendant possibilities for confusion 
with the Federal Government. Under existing law, the Federal Government 
must contribute from the Public Treasury a portion of the cost of maintaining 
the District. Therefore, in addition to voting for President, Vice President, and 
Members of Congress (which is national representation for all the States), the 
District would also continue to draw on every other State in the Union for 
support of the newly created super-Commonwealth 

To continue with the process of contribution from the Federal Treasury to 
sustain the District after it had been virtually invested with statehood would be 
to invite legitimate objection from the States, or to encourage a demand from 
the States or other municipalities that they, too, be supported from the Federal 
Treasury. 

To withdraw the Federal contribution from the District, which must inevitably 
result, would but place an additional tax burden on the tax-paying citizens of the 
District 
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As to the other issue with respect to local self-government, Congress now pos- 
sesses ample authority to establish a form of local autonomy and to revitalize 
suffrage in the District. Suffrage has never been taken from the District. It 
exists today as it did from 1820 to 1874. When in 1874 all elective oflices were 
abolished, the vote remained untouched. Autonomous suffrage could be exercised 
today if offices were provided. 

Should the Congress determine that self-government is desirable for the Dis- 
trict, this may be accomplished by an act without a constitutional amendment. 

Finally, the resolution makes provision for extending the judicial power of the 
United States to controversies to which citizens of the District shall be parties 
the same as to controversies to which citizens of a State shall be parties. Such 
extension of original jurisdiction has already been provided in Public Law No, 
463, Seventy-sixth Congress. 

The committee recommended that consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 35 
be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr, Wenpber. Surely in the intervening 19 or 20-odd years there 
has been a remarkable change of atmosphere, both in the Congress and 
On the part of the people. Not only have two new States pi “n ad- 
mitted that we didn’t dream of 19 or 20 years ago would be admitted 
as States, but the atmosphere here in Congress, the Senate has passed 
local home rule bills several times; this House has not conside red it. 
But I would say to you now, that. based upon what. I consider to be 
the truth, and based upon my own pe rsonal knowledge of the attitude 
of C ongressmen and citizens here, that if this committee will and does 
report out this joint resolution, that it has the best chance of passing 
Congress, and subsequently being approved by the Senate and being 
ap proved by the States, of any similar legislation that ever came be- 
fore C ongress. 

I am personally convinced that the citizens of Washington will 
catch fire as this committee approves it, and I know that I can pledge 
the activity of my organization, B’nai B'rith, that throughout. the 
length and breadth of our 50 States we will see to it that the people 
know in the States the importance of this legislation, and of the con- 
stitutional amendment, so that the States, in turn, will approve the 
amendment. 

I thank you for the opportunity of appearing before you, and I 
will be glad to answer any other questions. 

Mr. Hotrzman. Do you have any further questions ? 

Mr. McCutsocn. I particularly enjoyed hearing the last sentence 
or two that the gentleman has spoken: This is a lec ture which should 
be directed and is directed at all the States of the Union, and to the 
people in the District if this resolution is finally a part of our Con- 
stitution. I hope that those who are now authorized to exercise the 
elective franchise will accept the responsibilities and duties that go 
with it to a greater extent than they have been doing so in the past. 
Certain segments of our citizenry, for inst inces, exercise that 
chise only to the extent of 10, or 15, or 25 percent where there is no 
hindrance by any State officials. We hav ave the warning of one of the 
the Founding Fathers and we should know that liberty isn’t. some- 
thing that we just talk about to get newspaper headlines and then do 
nothing to preserve it. 

We can take a lesson from some of the foreign nations which have 
been without liberty during some of the years in the last two or three 
decades. 

Mr. Hoirzman. I am sure my colleague would agree with me that 
the fact that some citizens don’t exercise their rights is no reason why 
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all citizens should not be entitled to their rights. I am sure he agrees 
with me on that, 

Mr. Wenper. I would like to thank Mr. MeCulloch for what he 
just said because I would like him to know that the organization that 
{ represent here today a year ago was presented with an award by 
the American Heritage F ‘oundation because it, more than any other 
organization in Americ a, has devoted its tremendous efforts to do 
the very thing that you are proposing, that we encourage the Ameri- 
can people to exercise their right of franchise. I agree with you that 
the greatest crime that we probably have in all America is the lack 
of interest on the part of qualified people to do something about 
improving their Government wherever they can. This is only more 
of the reason why we who cry for the opportunity here, beg you for 
it, are not allowed to participate in it. I think it is all the more good 
reason why, with the well qualified people we have in America, they 
ought to be given that opportunity. 

Mr. McC untx.ocn,. I hope you continue to win such awards as you 
have just mentioned, 

Mr. Hourzman. Thank you very much, Mr. Wender. It was nice 
having you. 

We will hear Commander Borchardt, of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

(No response. ) 


Mr. Houtrzman. Mr. Herbert Hudgins ? 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT V. HUDGINS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Mr. Hupeins. Mr. Chairman, my name is Herbert V. Hudgins, I 


am a citizen and taxpayer of Washington. I live at 3035 Vista Street 
NE., in this city. 

[ama member of the Woodridge Citizens Association. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for inviting me here this 
afternoon to appear in behalf of House Joint Resolution 529. 

[ appear at your invitation to say a few words for this particular 
bill for the District of Columbia. “We have been treated cruelly in 
the past by the House of Representatives by not being allowed to vote. 

We in the District are classified as paupers, lunatics, and criminals, 
and I don’t see how you could get any lower than that. 

gut thank the good Lord I have never been kicked in the head by 
a horse vet. 

We pay taxes and have no say in our government. We have many 
wxople working for the District government, living in nearby Mary- 
find and Virginia, and who are now living on the vitals of the tax- 
payers of the District. They should live where their bread is buttered. 
This would never happen if you give us the right to govern ourselves. 

The only reason for this exodus of District employees—I am speak- 
ing of the District employees—into nearby Virginia and Maryland, 
is their hatred of the Negro. 

We want to grow and prosper and be happy. This can be done if 
you give us the right to vote. 

Taxation without representation is tyranny. 

I do not think it is your intention to treat us cruelly. 
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I would like to say a few words for the better class of Negroes in 
the District of Columbia. I am a Virginian, and I happen to be the 
son of one of the last Confederate officers to leave the side of Jetferson 
Davis before he was placed in a cold dungeon at Fortress Monroe. 

The colored people here—the better class I have in mind—have so 
few friends. The best way to understand somebody is to put yourself 
in his place. I have no doubt but what all of you are prejudiced 
against. colored people. Maybe two or three of you are not, on this 
committee. We don’t want to be prejudiced, but we are. All I hope 
for is that you are strong enough, honest enough, to |: av prejudic e aside 
in this bill before your committee. 

Take the hatred out of this matter and you have nothing left. 

I want to be fair, and I know it would pay me to be. But gentle- 
men there are people in this city who want you to be cruel for them. 
It is a pretty job to turn over to such a fine body of men as you are; 
pretty tough. 

Aren't you glad you aren’t colored ? 

You and I deserve a lot of credit for it. Ifa Negro hasn't the right 
to live somewhere and vote and be happy, you might as well take him 
out and shoot him. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, von have a chance to 
pass upon a real bill that will mean something to the colored and white 
people here in Washington. I would rather have the respect and 
friendship of all the colored people in the District of Columbia than 
to become the next mayor of Washington. 

Wouldn't it be a glorious triumph for justice if we were given the 
right to vote and govern ourselves / 

Citizens of Washington, if you want to vote, awake now or never, 

That isall I have tosay, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hotrzman. Thank you. 

Are there : inv quest ions? 

Mr. McCutwocnu. No. 

Mr. Hortzman. We will hear from Mr. Gover M. Koockogey, vice 
president of the Kalorama Citizens Association. That is a very diffi- 
cult combination, Mr. Koockogey. 


STATEMENT OF GOVER M. KOOCKOGEY, VICE PRESIDENT, 
KALORAMA CITIZENS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Koockxocey. It means beautiful view, I believe. It is from the 
Greek. 

I only ask permission to speak because IT understand some of the 
individual organizations want to be heard. We are constituent mem 
hers of the federation. We know their stand and we endorse it. In 
fact I think we are one of the first organizations to wholeheartedly 
endorse this proposition of House Joint Resolution 529. 

Our Mrs. Harvey Wiley, a charter member of over 40 years mem 
bership, has worked very hard for this proposition whenever it was 
before Congress. You have all gotten letters from her. She has 
circularized the entire Congress every time there has been a bill in 
here, at her own expense. 
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So there is not much we can say than to just back up what Mrs. 
Wiley has said. 

I have been very interested in the questions that Mr, McCulloch has 
been developing about the population angle. It sounds very reasonable, 
the point that he is making. But I do believe that the general rule 
followed in apportioning representation in Congress is according to 
the census figures. I hope if this resolution goes through that he won’t 
hold us down to a different formula. 

Mr. McCeixiocu. Mr. Chairman, I should like to say this: I think 
the condition is much different with 1 respect. to the residents of the 
District of Columbia than of any like territory or any entire State 
in all the country. For that reason I am sure that if you analyze 
some of the proposals very carefully you must come to a conclusion 
that there could be representation in a fashion which, if it didn’t 
violate the letter of the Consitution, certainly would violate the spirit. 

Mr. Koockocry. You have a point, Congressman, and I am glad to 
help you make it, if I have. 

Mr. Hovrzman. I may say, if you will hold up just a moment, I 
think the census is so set up, counsel so informs me, that each indi- 
vidual can be counted only once. That doesn’t mean there is no room 
for error, but generally speaking it would be accurate and fair and 
would preclude the dual situation that Mr. McCulloch envisages. 

Mr. Koockocry. I only thought that where they counted according 
to population, there are some sections where there is a large population 
of people who are not citizens at all. Of course you might say that is 
the same thing here. 

Mr. McCunvocu. To carry on our friendly discussion a little fur- 
ther, I think there is an essential difference. Subject to what counsel 
has said, that the people are counted only once, if they be counted 
twice, then the representation in Congress would be double that which 
it othe Tw ise woul | be & 

If 800,000 people were to come into Ohio who were not citizens 
qualified to vote, while they would be taken into consideration in 
determining our representation in Congress, they would not be taken 
into consideration twice. They would only be t: ake hh into consider: ation 
once. And if our counsel is right, subject to the desire of the District 
of Columbia to show as big a population as possible, and not sub- 
tracting, if I could use those old words of the Constitution which were 
written in for a certain purpose, we do have this problem confront- 
ing us. 

Mr. Koockocry. I am glad that I have helped you develop your 
point. Itisa very cood one, 

I simply want to say that that is our position. The principle of 
this Joint Resolution o29 we have endorsed several times. I am very 
glad to get it in the record. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hourzman. Thank you very much. 

Are there any other witnesses / 

Would you come forward please? With the admonition of Chair- 
man Celler’s that your statements be brief, please come forward and 
make your statements. 
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STATEMENT OF THEODORE PRAHINSKI, VICE PRESIDENT FoR 
DISTRICT AFFAIRS, YOUNG DEMOCRATIC CLUB OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Praninskt. My name is Theodore Prahinski. I am the vice 
president for District affairs of the Young Democratic Club of the 
District of Columbia. 

I am speaking because our president has been called up on 2 weeks’ 
military reserve duty. 

This is the resolution passed unanimously by the executive commit- 
tee of our club: 

The Young Democratic Club of the District of Columbia feels that the Dig 
trict of Columbia residents should have the full and complete rights of citizen. 
ship. 

We urge the House of Representatives to include in the proposed constity- 
tional amendment provisions which would allow the District to have two vot- 
ing Senators, the right to vote for President of the United States, and voting 
Members in a number determined by the population as used in the States, 

The Young Democratic Club of the District of Columbia further feels that as 
desirable as national representation is, the drive to pass it should not be used 
to divert momentum from the current drive to earn home rule for the District 
of Columbia. 

As you can see, We are not satisfied with the proposed amendment, 
We feel that if this subcommittee will vote to give us Senators, and 
voting Members in the House of Representatives, that the full House 
will approve this, as will the Senate after conference. It will be at 
least 1964 before we can vote for presidential electors under the pres- 
ent form of the amendment, and judging by the speed with which the 
House is presently acting on the home rule discharge petition, it will 
be 2064 before enabling legislation under the proposed amendment 
wili be passed to give us Delegates to the House. We are not afraid to 
take the risks of delay. 

The District of Columbia is a political unit entitled to equal treat- 
ment with the States in every way except that as the National Capital 
the Federal Government should have supervisory power over the local 
government which should be elected by the pe ople to consider purely 
local matters. 

Two Senators is our right. Our population exceeds that of 15 of 
the States, and the framers of the Constitution intended Senate rep- 
resentation to be the same for large and small States. 

The Senate collectively is said to feel that its voting strength should 
not be diluted, and that re presentation should be limited to States. 
However, no Senator is ever quoted by name as making such state 
ments. We are sure that if this subcommittee squarely presents this 
issue to the Senate, no Senator will state for the record that the people 
of the District of Columbia are inferior to the peop le e the States, 
and are not good enough for representation in the Senate, but that the 
House of Representatives, a less exclusive club which will take any- 
body, is welcome to have us. 

We are sure that if any Senators believe the people of the States 
are inherently better than those of the District of Columbia, or that 
the Senate inherently has any more dignity or importance than the 
House of Representatives, they are a minority. 
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We cannot see why voting powers should not be given our delegates 
to the House, why further legislation should be required to give us 
these Members, or to set their numbers and powers, or why future C on- 
gresses should have the right to take away their powers or set their 
number on some basis other than that used in apportioning members 
among the States. If two-thirds of both Houses of Congress and 
three-fourths of the States approve the amendment, what other evi- 
dence is needed to show the people of the United States want us to have 
congressional representation on the same basis as themselves? 

To obtain passage of a constitutional amendment is a long and 
arduous task. We feel the Job should be done right the first time. 
We are not satisfied with an amendment which by treating us on a dif- 
ferent basis than the States fastens the aura of second-class citizenship 
upon us, perhaps for all eternity. 

Mr. Hovrzman. In other words, you don’t feel, as some of the 
previous witnesses, that we ought to get this little piec ‘e now and sub- 
ordinate that to the broader task confronting us; is that correct ? 

Mr. Praninskt. That is correct. I recognize their good will but 
I think they feel that we will get this through. We are not going to 
get this through unless the people of the U nited States get m: ad about 
the situation. The Senators who say this sort of thing are the same 
sort of people who were mad, who didn’t want a Chinese Senator or 
Congressman, and now they don’t want a Negro Senator up there. I 
think they are in the minority, and I am not afraid of the possibility 
of having a Negro Senator up there because, if I might just point out 
something, this Sunday I was at a political meeting in a Negro church. 
A Negro candidate for office said that he is a Negro, and as Negroes 
they felt that they apprec iated most those who gave people a chance 
to help themselves, and accordingly people there should vote for him. 
He gota rather stone y silence in that audience. 

After him a speaker said that he thought it was just as bad to vote 
for a man because of his race as it was to vote against him because of 
his race, and the Negroes in that church cheered with great enthu siasm. 

There are re sponsib le Negroes, responsible leaders, and the Negroes 
of this city realize this. If we get a Negro Senator he will bea ‘good 
one, just as the Senator from Hawaii is a man who in the great Ameri- 
can tradition has made a million dollars, and a Japanese Congress- 
man, a man who had enough ability to become the speaker of the terri- 
torial legislature. 

Mr. Houttrzman. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HENRY GICHNER, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mrs. Gicuner. Mr. Chairman, I had requested permission to speak 
asan individual. I have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for this opportunity that you 
are giving me. 

Iam Mrs. Henry Gichner, a resident of the District of Columbia for 
more than 20 years. I speak as an individual because I belong to and 
work for many organizations. But in response to the questions that 
were asked this morning by some of the Congressmen as to how the 
residents of the District of Columbia felt as individuals, I accept 
their invitation to speak on this subject. 
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I wholeheartedly support the statements made by the Citizens Joint 
C ommittee on National Re presents ition for the District of Columbia, 
As vice chairman of the District of Columbia Committee for the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, I attended the meetin 
forums, and workshops last week. I was assigned to the partion 
area concerned with citizenship. 

Citizens from all parts of the country, young and old, of all races 
and creeds, discussed the rights of citizenship and the obligations in- 
herent in those rights. The citizens of the District of ¢ ‘olumbi: a recog- 
nize their obligations; they have no opportunity to exercise the rights 
given to others. 

In the interest of avoiding repetition of arguments already pre- 
sented, I will not dwe ll on facts known to you: the amount of taxes 
paid, military service given, comparison of popul: ition of the District 
of Columbia with other States, and other points. I merely want to 
underline the sincere desire and right of thousands of second-class citi- 
zens of this important democracy to have a voice in the selection of the 
Chief Executive who controls so much of their day-to-day lives, in- 
cluding the appointment of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, to be included under the provisions of the Constitution 
concerning the casting of ballots, and to be represented in the Con- 
gress of the United States by regularly elected delegates with voice 
and vote. 

We speak loudly to the world of the glories of a democratic society; 
we jealously watch other people’s rights in free society ; we deprive a 
segment of our population of privileges which should be theirs. I 
strongly urge giving the residents of the District of Columbia the 
right to vote for President and Vice President, and a voice in Congress 
through elected representatives with full power of voice and vote. 

Mr. Houtrzman. Thank you. 

Mrs. GicuNer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hourzman. We appreciate your remarks. 

I understand there is another witness to be heard ? 

If not, we will close the hearings today and resume tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. 

The subcommittee stands in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 3:38 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m., Thursday, April 7, 1960, in Washington, D.C.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 7, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 5 OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee was called to order at 10 a.m., in room 346, House 
Office Building, Ifon. William M. McCulloch presiding. 

Present: Emanuel Celler (chairman of the committee), Peter W. 
Rodino, Jr., Byron G. Rogers, Lester Holtzman, Harold D. Donohue, 
Herman Toll, William M. McCulloch, William E. Miller, and George 
Meader. 

Also present : 

Roland V. Libonati, member of the committee. 

Cyril F. Brickfield, counsel; Wm. H. Crabtree, associate counsel ; 
Richard Peet, counsel. 

Mr. McCut.ocu. The committee will please come to order. 

By reason of a very important commitment of our colleague, Mr. 
Harris, the gentleman from Arkansas, we will hear a statement from 
him immediately. 

We are very happy to have you here, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. OREN HARRIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank 
you very much for your courtesy. I am indeed pressed for time be- 
cause of pressure of a committee meeting that is supposed to be under- 
way, and there are a good many witnesses to be heard this morning 
on the ethics problem in our re rulator vy agencies of the Government. 

Your distinguished chairman, Mr. Celler and I were talking last 
night. He suggested that if I could get the time to drop by for just 
one minute, to do so. I have done so to express my full and com- 
plete support for the resolution, for the amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to provide for a vote for the citizens of the District fo Columbia 
for the President and Vice President, and to provide for a delegate 
in the House of Re ‘presentat ives, 

Very briefly, you know that I was chairman of the subcommittee 
on the District of Columbia even back in the d: ays on the committee 
with our distinguished Senator from West Virginia, Senator Ran- 
dolph. I was opposed to the many proposals at ‘that time regarding 
the so-called home rule approach that a made for the District of 
Columbia. 
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As chairman of the subcommittee I heard many, many witnesses, 
We took a lot of testimony, voluminous hearings were held on the 
entire subject matter. During the course of these hearings and the 
consideration of all of these problems I announced my intention and 
my full support of providing suffrage for the people of the District of 
Columbia for this purpose. 

I introduced resolutions which came to this committee and urged 
that they be adopted. I haven’t changed my mind in my support for 
this approach to it. I think it is the right approach, and I am here 
in full support of Chairman Celler and the other members of the 
committee on this problem. 

Mr. McCu.iocu. We are very happy to hear you, Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Miller, do you wish to ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce any questions ¢ 

Mr. Mixxer. No. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you for your courtesy, and my distinguished 
colleagues and Senators who are here this morning. 

Mr. McCutiocn. Our next witness is the Honorable Francis Case, 
U.S. Senator from South Dakota. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS CASE, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Senator Case. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I regard it as a real 
privilege to come over here and first of all to extend my greetings 
to the members of the committee who were colleagues of mine in the 
days when I served in the House of Representatives, and also to ex- 
press my appreciation for the opportunity to speak in behalf of the 
proposed constitutional amendment which would give the citizens 
of the District of Columbia the right to vote for presidential electors 
and also Delegates in the House of Representatives, 

When I come to speak on this subject of votes for the people of 
Washington, I come as an old friend of the voteless citizens of the 
District of Columbia. Not only when I was in the House of Rep- 
resentatives did I serve on the Ap yropriations Subcommittee for the 
District of Columbia for a time, but also for several years I was a 
member of the Legislative Committee on the District of Columbia in 
the Senate and was chairman of the committee during the 83d Con- 

ress. 

Even before I was chairman of that committee in the first Congress 
of which I was a Member of the Senate, I had the honor accorded me 
by the then majority leader, Senator McFarland of Arizona, and 
Senator Neely, of handling on the floor a so-called home rule bill 
for the District of Columbia. This was a little unusual in view of 
the fact 1 was a Member of the minority in the Senate at the time. 
I mention that only because I had the experience of piloting for 12 
days the course of a so-called home rule bill in the Senate during the 
first term of which I was a Member of the Senate. 

During the 83d Congress when I was chairman of the District 
Committee I had the privilege again of handling a home rule bill 
on the floor of the Senate. On two occasions, then I went through 
the experience of piloting a home rule bill through the Senate, and 
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I mention that merely to make clear that I have been in favor of votes 
for the District of Columbia for the people who pay taxes here. I 
think they should have some voice in their Government. 

Reluctantly, however, I came to the conclusion that this was not the 
way in which votes would first be provided for the District of Co- 
lumbia, if ever. I saw those bills come to the House of Representa- 
tives and languish and die for reasons with which the members of 
this committee are as familiar as I. 

I came rather reluctantly to the conclusion then that the proper 
approach, or the best approach for those who believe that people 
ought not to be taxed in this country unless they had a voice in their 
Government, was to propose the constitutional amendment. And so 
Lintroduced a constitutional amendment in the Senate. And in order 
that I might bring it to the attention of the city and the Congress I 
offered it as a substitute for a home rule bill in the Senate in July 
of 1959. 

We had considerable discussion on the procedural situation that 
developed then: How do you attach a constitutional amendment to 
4 idetive bill? Some of the members of the Senate District Com- 
mittee would have preferred that I offer it as an addition to the bill, 
as an additional amendment. I offered it as a substitute because I 
thought, and I said very directly at the time, that my experience in 
the House of Representatives and my experience with these two home 
rule bills had convinced me that any bill that came to the House 
of Representatives, and would be referred to the House Committee 
on the District of Columbia, would languish and die; but that I 
thought that by offering it as a substitute for the home rule bill, 
that is, offering the constitutional amendment to provide for votes 
on presidental electors and Delegates, if it came over here as a con- 
stitutional amedment then it would come before this committee. 

I expressed confidence that the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives would consider the constitutional amendment and 
I said this, and I quote from the record of July 15, 1959: 

I feel that he [referring to the chairman] and his committee would give 
prompt consideration to it and I think there would be a chance to get some 
action. 

The fact that this committee is holding these hearings, and the 
expressions of opinion that have been credited to members of this 
committee, justify that faith, I believe. In fact you are giving the 
matter prompt attention when it finallly did come before you. 

At the time I offered the constitutional amendment as a substitute 
for the home rule bill in July 1959, as I said some of them would have 
preferred that I offer it as an addition to the bill rather than as a 
substitute. But after the Chair ruled that if tacked onto the home 
rule bill it would have required a two-thirds vote for passage of the 
entire bill, I decided not to offer it as an addition but offered it as a 
substitute, and we voted on it in the Senate. That was the first time 
I believe that the Senate ever did vote upon the question of a constitu- 
tional amendment to provide voting by the people of the District of 
Columbia on electors for President and Delegates in the House of 
Representatives. 
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Because of the fact, however, that the District Committee felt its 
home rule bill would thus be bypassed and set aside, members of that 
committee, though indicating favor for the constitutional amendment, 
did not vote for it as a substitute. That, coupled with the fact that 
members who wanted home rule and felt that substituting the consti- 
tutional amendment would make it impossible for them to get a vote 
on it, didn’t vote for it. But two significant things happened. We 
did get several votes for the constitutional amendment from Members 
of the Senate who every previous time had indicated opposition to any 
form of home rule legislation. And if you were to read the names of 
the Members of the Senate—I shall not recite them here—which 
appear at page 12233 of the Record for July 15 you would recognize 
the names of many Senators who have been opposed to home rule as 
such for the District of Columbia. 

So it demonstrated that there is support for this type of legislation 
that would not come on a bill for home rule. I think you will find 
that same experience in the House of Representatives. In fact as I 
listened to your distinguished colleague, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce this morning, it was 
evident that here you had a concrete example of the fact that there 
is support for the constitutional amendment where support does not 
rest in the same person for the so-called home rule. 

The other significant thing was that Senator Keating, of New York, 
and two or three other Senators who are members of the Judiciary 
Committee, indicated an interest in that approval. The result was 
that the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, which up to that time 
had not held hearings on our constitutional amendments, decided to 
hold hearings on the constitutional amendment. Senator Keating 
and Senator Beall, Beall being the present ranking minority mem- 
ber of the District Committee, and I appeared before the committee 
headed by Senator Kefauver, and the outcome of it was a bill re- 
ported. That bill was sort of a consolidation of the three constitu- 
tional amendments we had individu: ully proposed, and was reported 
favorably by that subcommittee. 

Consequently, later when we had the constitutional amendment. be- 
fore the Sen: ite, which proposed to deal with the election of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Repre sentatives in case am: jority of the House 
were unfortunately incapacitated, Senator Keating offered the amend- 
ment which was the consolidation of our amendments before the Ju- 
diciary Committee as an amendment to this constitutional amend- 
ment, and the Senate agreed to it. That was the way in which the 
issue was adopted by the Senate. The three-part constitutional 
amendment, one dealing with the primary elections, one part dealing 
with the poll tax and applying to primaries, one part dealing with 
the election of Members of the House of Representatives in case of 
disaster, and the third part dealing with this matter of votes in the 
District of Columbia. 

I have recited this to give you a background of the action in the 
Senate and to say, by so doing if I can, that 1 think that this is the 
best. chance that the people of the District of Columbia have had to 
have a vote given them as they should have by reason of the fact that 
they are citizens of the United States, that they pay taxes, that this 
is the seat of government. 
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Mr. Chairman, it has always seemed to me that it is the ultimate 
irony that the people who reside at the seat of government for the 
Nation that preaches to the world about self-government, have been 
denied any voice whatsoever in their own government. And I repeat 


that, because I think that that is the nub of this whole matter. We 
reach to the whole world the virtues of self-government. Yet in 
the very Capital City we have persistently Genito any voice in their 
own government to the people who live here, 
I submitted a letter to you, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to have 
the entire letter made a part of my remarks, or inserted, if it can be. 
(The letter is as follows:) 


U.S. Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON PuBLic WoRKS, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1960. 
Hon. PMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, House Judiciary Committee, U.S. House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CuHarrMaN: You and your committee are to be commended for 
taking up the question of giving the right of franchise to District of Columbia 
residents. 

This is the ultimate irony: that the people who reside at the seat of govern- 
ment for the Nation that preaches to the world about self-government are 
denied any voice whatever in their own government. 

Despite the millions of words spoken and written against this denial of 
suffrage, is it not equally ironic that this matter has not reached the Senate 
or the House for a vote in 160 years? 

Many will recall that during the first session of this Congress (July 15, 1959) 
when the Senate was considering S. 1681, providing home rule for the District, 
I offered as an amendment the text of Senate Joint Resolution 60 to give the 
right of franchise to District of Columbia residents. A number of Senators, 
who supported this in principle, did not favor tying the District of Columbia 
vote with District of Columbia home rule and the amendment was defeated— 
but several said they would support it if they could vote on it on its own merits 
and not in replacement of the home rule bill. This was encouraging so on 
August 18, I appeared before the Constitutional Amendments Subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee which was considering Senate Joint Resolution 126 
relating to the poll tax. I urged that the District of Columbia voting amend- 
ment be added to that amendment. Senator Keating made a _ similar 
presentation. 

As a result of the interest which these efforts stimulated, I joined with 
Senators Beall and Keating in sponsoring Senate Joint Resolution 138, which 
harmonized the minor differences of approach taken in the separate proposals 
introduced earlier. 

This resolution, after a hearing, was favorably reported with the amendment 
that the number of delegates the District of Columbia would have would be 
equal to the number it would be entitled if it were a State. 

Thus, when the District of Columbia vote amendment was approved as a 
part of the three-amendment package in February of this year, I was more 
than pleased. 

No amount of oratory, no amount of breast beating, no dosage of foreign aid 
can wipe out the blot of this hypocrisy of vote denial. Not property or the 
lack of it, not literacy or illiteracy, not the poll tax, not sex, not age but 
residence and residence alone denies suffrage to those who reside at the seat 
of government for the United States. 

Government for residents of the District of Columbia can never be truly 
government by the governed until they participate in the election of the national 
administration and of representation in Congress. No plan for electing a local 
council can provide true self-government unless the Constitution is changed. 

This is true because of the constitutional provision that Congress shall have 
exclusive legislative power for the seat of government and because the President 
names judges and certain administrative officials for the District. Every 
home rule bill, so-called, recognizes that final legislative authority resides in 
Congress ; and, for that reason, every such bill carries language to make clear 
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that Congress can override, amend, or repeal any act or ordinance by the loea} 
council. 

Conversely, a vote on presidential electors and delegates in the Congress wi 
give residents of the seat of government a voice in their real government ang 
anything less than that will not do so. 

The remedy is simple: by constitutional amendment give the people of the 
District of Columbia the right and the means to vote for presidential electors 
and for representation in the Congress. 

Since our method of electing President and Vice President is by means of 
an electoral college based upon representation in Congress, the simple way js 
to provide for the election of presidential electors equal to the number of 
electors that the District would be entitled if it were a State. 

The interest in the community is running at an all-time high for this proposal, 
This is no doubt stimulated by the fact that this is a presidential election year 
and the genuine hope that something will be done this year. The dedicated 
efforts of countless organizations and the very perceptive articles and editorials 
in the Washington newspapers have provided a much needed clarification of 
the issue—clearly distinguishing it from the longstanding home rule issue. This 
is the time for action on this amendment. 

The approval of House Joint Resolution 529 will be a big step toward the 
elimination of the ironic voteless status of the District of Columbia residents, 
However, let me add that I wholly endorse the amendment package which 
the Senate passed and would hope that all three propositions will receive favor- 
able action and be submitted to the States for ratification. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS Case, U.S. Senator, 

Senator Case. Not only has the Government which preaches self- 
represent: ition, votes for people who are taxed, not only for that should 
we give the people of the District of Columbia a voice in their Govern- 
ment, but we owe it to them also because there are so many people in 
the District of Columbia who, by virtue of public service, or who by 
virtue of military service in behalf of this Government, have demon- 
strated their great interest, their great contribution to our country. I 
think they are entitled to a vote. 

The mechanics is a problem that I am sure your technicians will 
work out. I do hope that you can take the Senate number in any event, 
whatever text you may use; whether or not this Judiciary Committee 
wants to preserve all three features of the Senate bill, that of course is 
for you to dete ‘rmine. 

The CrHarrMan (presiding). Would you suggest taking the Senate 
bill and striking all after the enacting clause and inserting this consti- 
tutional amendment with reference to the ballot for the Federal 
elections in the District of Columbia ¢ 

Senator Case. I do, Mr. Chairman, because then if it goes back and 
goes to conference it wil! go to the Judici: iry Committee, The con- 
ference would be between the Judici iary Committees in both instances, 
I assume. In any event the Senate would have been on record on this 
particular matter. 

The Cuarrman. Will there be any trouble—I don’t like to ask this, 
and you will forgive me—will there be any difficulty in that regard 
with reference to the Senate Judiciary Committee / 

Senator Case. I don’t think so; because the Senate has already voted 
on this matter by a large vote. I don’t pretend to advise the House, or 
the House Judiciary Committee, what you might do on the other two 
parts of the bill, although I voted for them, L supported them both. 
IT would like to see them survive. 

But certainly the House itself is the best judge as to whether or not 
you want to provide a special method of selecting successors in case of 
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a disaster that would wipe out a majority of the members. Certainly 
the House itself should have the last word on that. I feel that the 
Senate would gladly accord whatever you want on that. 

I would like to see the other part survive, too. But that again is up 
to you, But this is the one chance, this is the first time we have ever 
been in this position, where the people in the District of Columbia 
could be accorded a voice in their government. And I say their gov- 
ernment advisedly also, because the Constitution in another place, you 
will recall, makes the Congress the body with the exclusive legislative 
jurisdic tion for the District of Columbia. 

Every single home rule bill that I know anything about, those that 
have passed the Senate and others that have been proposed, everyone 
of them explicitly recognizes that Congress is the last word on legisla- 
tive authority. And though they set up a local home rule body, they 
all provide that the constitutional superiority of the Congress can 
operate, can repeal, can change, any ordinance passed by a local home 
rule body. So that here, if you give the people of the District of 
Columbia a voice in the Congress, a voice in the selection of the electors 
who will select the President of the United States, who appoints the 
Commissioners, you are giving the people of the District of Columbia 
a voice in their government, in their ultimate government. 

So with all the earnestness I can muster, I do commend the proposi- 
tion to you and leave it to you to work out the technical situation or 
the adaptation or reconciliation of the several versions of the consti- 
tutional amendment. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Senator. We always like 
to have you come back here and give us your sound counsel and advice. 

Senator Case. Thank you very muc h. 

The CHarrmMan. I remember with nostalgia your presence with us. 

Mr. Meader / 

Mr. Meaper. Senator pe yesterday when Senator Morse was 
here, he expressed himself as favoring or at least being amenable to 
representation by the District in the Senate of the United States. Do 
you have any V lews on that / 

Senator Case. Congressman Meader, and Mr. Chairman, I have 
been a Member of either the Ilouse of Representatives or of the 
Senate for almost a quarter of century. I say that merely as prefa- 
tory to saving this: E Xperience has t: aught me that if you want legis- 
lation, you have to deal with practical situations. | think if this com- 
mittee were to tac k on prov isions for senatorial re presents ation to this 
constitutional amendment at this time, and it went back to the Senate 
at this time. when we have spent elght weeks on the question of civil 
rights, which has largely resolved itself to a voting question in elec- 
tions, that it would sound the death knell of the constitutional amend- 
ment for this Congress. If you want to kill it in this Congress, tack 
on some provision that would add some additional feature of that 
sort. 

The CHairnmMan. Senator, we have had some 

Senator Case. And I don’t Say that because I am opposed to it. I 
say that as a practical matter. I think to do that would kill the bill 
at this time in the ¢ ‘ongress. 

The CHarrman. Perhaps you are right. We had on occasion as 
high as 15 Delegates to the House during the old days when we had 
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the Federal oy rritories out West. But we never had any Delegate to 
the Senate. I don’t see why we should start that pri actice now. 
Senator Casr. It would certainly raise grave issues about States 
rights, it would raise grave issues about State sovere ignty and other 
1 ae at least issues which would precipitate a debate in the Senate, 
and would either mean that the bill would never come up from confer. 
ence or would never get anywhere, certainly not at this session when 
feelings are a little sensitive in the Senate as It is. 
The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Senator. 
Our distinguished Senator from Minnesota is here, Mr. Humphrey, 
We are always very happy to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Senator Humpeurey. Mr. Chairman, first of all I want to thank you 
and the committee for affording me this privilege to testify with 
reference to House Joint Resolution 529, which would grant to the 
citizens of the District of Columbia the right to elect Delegates to 
the House of Representatives and presidential electors. This is a 
very timely resolution and the chairman and the committee are to be 
congratulated. 

I Say timely because, as we all know, the attention of the Nation 
and the Congress has been upon the subject of civil rights, and that 
has finally ¢ ulmin: ated in a discussion mainly of voting rights, so that 
this resolution fits within the context of the concern of the C ongress 
at this particular moment, as well as the concern of the Nation. 

A similar resolution, which I wholeheartedly supported, has been 
approved, as has been noted here, by the Senate. This particular 
resolution, if it can be approved promptly, will have an opportunity 
to be adopted by both the House and the Senate and signed by the 
President. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which I will ask to have made 
in its totality a part of the record, and then I want to say a few more 
words informally, if it is agreeable with the chairman and the 
committee. 

] emphasize the importance of voting rights at this time. My 
colle: ague from South Dakota, Senator Case, who jus st preceded me, 
properly noted the significance of our world leadership and the empha- 
sis that we place upon representative government and voting rights. 
Therefore, I believe that your resolution, House Joint Resolution 529, 
can be properly termed good and sound domestic policy, and vital to 
our foreign policy. 

I think this will do us as much, or more, good as some of the large 
appropriations that we make for foreign policy. It gives us a chance 
to come before the world with clean hands. 

This denial of the right to vote in the District of Columbia, particu- 
larly in these national elections, is really a form of colonialism. If 
there is anything that America doesn’t want on its good name, it is 
any stigma of colonialism. This is taxation without representation. 
The fact that the Capital City of the greatest nation on the face of 
the earth totally denies the right to vote in any and all elections, and 
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national elections in particular, is really one of the ironical circum- 
stances of our national history. 

It is a paradox. ‘The loudest voice in the world for the right to 
vote comes from Washington, and the deathly silence of no votes 
comes from Washington. 

So 1 would suggest that we clear up this rather confusing and 
embarrassing paradoxical situation. 

Mr. Chairman, the only reason that people are denied the right to 
yote here is not because of any discrimination on the basis of race, 
national origin, color, or creed, but just geography. The only way 
that this geographic ‘al set of circumstances can be corrected, in my 
mind, is by a constitutional amendment. ‘The road has been cleared 
now for action. The machinery is well organized to get some action. 
I happen to believe that the residents of the District of Columbia do 
not eens to be treated as second-class citizens, and I am sure that 
the United States doesn’t deserve to have the reputation of denying 
a substantial number of its finest citizens an opportunity to be heard 
at the ballot box. 

I ain confident, Mr. Chairman, that if you promptly approve this 
resolution and follow some of the suggestions vial have alcenly been 
made to you in terms of getting this resolution into conference with 
our colleagues from the Senate, that the States will promptly ratify it. 

I am absolutely sure that there is a willingness amongst the people 
of the United States and the legislatures of the States to promptly 
ratify any proposal that would come from this Congress to give our 
fellow citizens in the District of Columbia the rights that we have 
in our respective States. 

That, sir, is my statement. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any questions? 

Mr. McCutwocnu. Yes, sir; | would like to ask the Senator one 
question. 

Senator Humphrey, do you believe that this principle should be 
extended to qualified citizens wherever they may live? For instance, 
in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and other territories or 
possessions of the United States ? 

Senator Humpurey. That is my personal belief. I would say in all 
candor, however, that I hope we will st: iv with this resolution. I be- 
lieve that the right to vote is a sacred right of every free citizen and 
ought to be protec ‘ted. 

Mr. McCutxocn. The principle is an abiding one which you believe 
should follow every qualified American citizen wherever he m: Ly be, in 
any territory, possession, or commonwealth ? 

Senator Humpurey. Absolute ly. ‘To be an American citizen is the 
greatest honor inthe world. With that honor should come the respon- 
sibilities and the privileges of full citizenship. 

The Cuatrman. But you also agree, despite the fact that that prin- 
ciple is sound, that in order to get something done we can’t freight 
this bill down with too many provisions. If we add, for ex: a that 
this right should be accorded to the itizens of Samoa, Wake Island, 
(tuam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, and the other territorial 
possessions, we might run into a great difficulty and bog down and get 
nothing. 
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Senator Humpenrey. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that 
I am prepared to support, as one individual Senator, the right to 
vote for every person who bears the honor and the responsibility of 
American citizenship. 

I have not served in the Congress as long as some of you, but. the 
length of time that I have served here, with the enthusiasm to which 
I sometimes direct my energies, I find out that you can overbite and 
you had better proc eed on the basis of what you believe that you can 
accomplish. I believe in pushing that as far as it is humanly possible, 

What I would hope is that in light of the action of the Senate, i in 
which we have set up three provisions for constitutional amendments— 
the appointment of Congressmen, in case of national disaster; the 
elimination of the poll tax; and the granting to District of ¢ ‘olumbia 
citizens the right to vote in presidenti: al elections and to elect Dele- 
gates to the Congress—to take that Senate action and then take your 
action over here and go to conference, we will be able to come out of 
the 86th Congress with something that is constructive. I would hope 
that a similar resolution could be introduced for the other territories 
and areas that are under the jurisdiction of the United States where 
American citizenship pertains thereto. 

But I would suggest that we move on this front while we have this 
chance, because this Congress is going to adjourn some time in e: wly 
July. I want to see this on the ballet as soon as possible as a consti- 
tutional amendment. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Senator. We appreciate 
your coming over. It is very remarkable that so many Members of 
your body come over here and give us the benefit of good counsel. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you. May I suggest that possibly we 
come over here just to participate in the process of osmosis, getting 
the good counsel even if it only comes by the orientation of your 
presence. 

The Cuatrrman. We get things done over in this committee. Maybe 
it is well for you to come over here and take a leaf out of our books, 

Senator Humpnurey. I think you are right. I have enjoyed it this 
morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Senator. 

(Statement of Senator Humphrey follows :) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR Husert H. HUMPHREY IN Support or A Proposep AMEND 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION DESIGNED TO GRANT CITIZENS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
CoLUMBIA THE Riegutr To E.ecrt DELEGATES TO CONGRESS AND PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTORS 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much being afforded this opportunity to ex- 
press my support for the proposed amendment to the Constitution, House Joint 
Resolution 529, which would grant to citizens of the District of Columbia the right 
to elect Delegates to the House of Representatives and presidential electors 

A similar resolution, which I wholeheartedly supported, has already been ap 
proved by the Senate. You are to be commended for offering this resolution and 
for promptly calling hearings. 

The timing could not be more appropriate in view of the current consideration 
by the Congress of civil rights legislation. The heart of the civil rights bill is 
protection of voting rights. It is apparent that a great majority of the Members 
of Congress believe it is wrong to deny any American citizen his right to vote 
because of color or race. 
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We should be just as concerned about the fact that right here in the District 
of Columbia citizens are completely disfranchised—not due to race or color, but 
due to geography. Washingtonians cannot vote for councilmen, for a mayor, for 
a Congressman, or for a President. 

Mr. Chairman, such a state of affairs is inexcusable and indefensible. It 
is incompatible with our expressed beliefs in a democratic form of government. 
It is time that we took steps to end this deplorable situation. Let us set the 
record straight and get our own house in order 

Residents of the District of Columbia do not deserve to be treated as second- 
class citizens. Yet that is exactly how they are treated. We make them pay 
full Federal taxes. We draft their young men in time of war or national emer- 
gencies. Yet we say to these same people that they cannot vote in congressional 
and presidential elections. 

The people of the District deserve better treatment. We have an obligation 
to correct the present inequities. This resolution is a step in the right direction. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I congratulate you for offering this resolution and 
I sincerely hope that before Congress adjourns this year this constitutional 
proposal will be agreed upon by the Hlouse and Senate and signed by the President 
of the United States so that it may be referred to the several States for their 
ratification. 

The CHarrman. We have another distinguished Member of the 
other body, the distinguished gentleman from West Virginia, a former 
Member of the House, who is also very welcome here, Senator Jennings 


Randolph. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Senator Raxnpoutru. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee, it is my personal pleasure and my official privilege to testify 
this morning and to remember my association with the eminent chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Chairman and members, my interest in the substance of the 
legislation being considered antedates my gee | in the House 
of Representatives. I came to the House in 1933. Prior to the time 
when I actually was privileged to vote in a preside ntial election, which 
for the first time was 1924, I had visited the Nation’s C apital on many 
occasions, being a guest in the home of my relatives who resided in 
this juris diction. And even in the 1920's I had been Impressed by the 
feeling on the part of these good folk that they were being denied 
not only the opportunity but the responsibility of participation in 
the public affairs of the Government to which they contributed taxes 
and citizenship. 

[ think, Mr. Chairman, that it is more than a strange anomaly. 
[think it is a tragic paradox for the Capital of the beng States, 
a country which stands, | am sure, before the world as a symbol of 
representative government, that all rights of voting are t* nied to the 
citizens of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, it impressed me in my years of teen age, as it im- 
presses me this morning, as being a contradiction of the very pr inciples 
of government which no one can properly defend, and for which 
Iam sure this subcommittee desires to fashion a remedy. 

Mr. Chairman, my concern on this sala increased during my 14 
years in the House of Re ‘presentatives, all of those years having heen 
marked by membership on the District of ¢ ‘olumbia Committee, and 
half of that number of years as the chairman of that committee. 
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It was 22 years ago that I was privileged to introduce House Joint 
Resolution 564 in the 75th C ongress. In its third session, we sought 
to amend the Constitution of the United States on this vital subject 
matter. The thought behind the amendment was to bring to fruition 
two worthwhile purposes. It would have conferred on the Congress 
the power to establish a republican form of government for the 
District of Columbia, with that government so created as to establish 
and exercise such legislative and executive and judicial functions ag 
the Congress in its wisdom would determine. 

That resolution also would have provided for representation of 
the citizens of the District of Columbia in the ere and in the 
electoral college; representation in the House to be determined by 
population and, very frankly, because reference has been made in 
colloquy this morning by Chairman Celler and Senator Case, it would 
have provided for Senators serving also in the legislative body as the 
Congress, in its judgme nt, might wish to preseribe. 

Mr. Chairman, the Senate of the United States has already enacted 
at the current session the proposition pending before the House of 
Represe ntatives. That legislation is conceived upon the theory that 
the Congress can establish elective municipal government without 
ame nding the C onstitution of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, regardless of the final outcome on the home rule 
concept, either in this Congress or in a succeeding Congress, I have 
felt, and I express it vigorously this morning, that the citizens who 
are resident here at the seat of our National Government can never be 
admitted into a true and a full citizenship in their Republic until 
they are provided voting re banat ition in their sovereign Government 
of the United States. 

It is my belief that the weight of legal authority would go to the 
proposition that amendment of the Constitution is a prerequisite to 
giving these men and women such basic rights within the District of 

Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a gratuitous statement. I see the portrait 
this morning of a former distinguished representative from Texas 
who was the chairman of the Judiciary Committee. It was my privi- 
lege and my honor to be associated with him in joint sponsorship of 
an amendment to the Constitution which, with certain variables and 
differences of approach, intended to prescribe the objectives of the 
measures pending before this subcommittee. That resolution had an 
enabling amendment which would have given to the Congress the 
power to provide that there should be in the Congress and among 
the electors of the President and the Vice President, members elected 
by the people of the District in such numbers and with such powers 
as the Congress would determine. 

I think that perhaps it is appropriate to recall that the resolution 
to which I have nae reference received a favorable action by the 
House Judiciary Committee. It was amended in the committee, 
however , top yrovide for re presenti ition in the House of Re ‘presenti itives. 

It failed to pass the Rules Committee, and it never came, therefore, 
to a vote in the House. I believe that had the members of the House 
been accorded a voice on that subject, they would have overwhelmingly 
approved it. 
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It was my privilege on February 14, 1945, to support another reso- 
jution for a constitutional amendment which I was privileged to 
cosponsor with Judge Sumners, I shall not discuss details of that 
resolution except to say that it is a distinct honor for me to testify 
before this subcommittee on substantially the same subject matter as 

we were testifying on in the early and the middle 1940's. 

This has been a continuing battle, and I use the word advisedly. 

We have had in the past few months the visit of Premier Khru- 
shchev to the United States and to the Nation’s Capital. I think it 
is ironical, Mr. Chairman, that the citizens of this city, the Capital 
of the Republic, have less direct voice in their Government than do 
the people in Moscow. 

In the Soviet Union there is an election conducted for the people 
if not actually by the people. Even in that country the electorate 
san vote for one party, or one so-called slate of candidates. In the 
District of Columbia, however, the citizens who are born here—men 
and women who cannot establish a legal residency in any State and 
who have lived their lives within this jurisdiction—have no oppor- 
tunity to vote, and cannot exercise the mght and the responsibility of 
balloting for either the President or the Vice President of the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, this is wrong. I think time is running out on us, 
because we have failed to remedy this defect in our majestic pattern 
of representative government. 

We recently admitted to full and sovereign statehood Alaska and 
Hawaii. Their admission to the Union was the subject of congratula- 
tory statements by Members of the Congress of the United States. 
And now we have colleagues in the Senate and in the House who are 
representative of those jurisdictions. 

I ask the chairman of this committee and his fellow members: 
Is it not a strange paradox that in the affairs of our country, which 
includes the 170,000 civilians of Alaska now represented in the Con- 
gress by two Senators and one Representative—is it not a strange 
paradox that the civilian population of Hawaii, approximately 
585,000, is represented by two Senators and one Re presents itive—and 
Lenthusiastically sup ported the admission of Hawati: | was not here 
inthe Senate to vote upon the admission of Alaska—while the ¢ approxi- 
mately 875,000 Americans residing in the District of Columbia have 
no voting rights? Yet their number exceeds the combined popula- 
tionsof Alaska and Hawaii. 

Task you again: Is this right? I am sure you would agree that it 
is wrong. 

Mr. Chairman, I have today the opportunity of expressing not 
only for myself hut for Represent: itive Ken Hechler, of West Vir- 
ginia, our belief in the validity of this legislation. At a breakfast 
of our West Virginia delegation earlier this morning my able colleague 
from the Fourth West Virginia District told me of his feeling on 
this principle. He has found it impossible to change a prior com- 
mitment. Tle asked me to express his affirmative position at this time 
in regard to national re presents ation and partic ipation in voting for 
the President and Vice President of the United States by citizens of 
the District of Columbia. 
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We need to grant to the citizens of the District of Columbia the 
coveted opportunity and the significant responsibility of exercising 
this franchise of freedom, and this working citizenship. I hope we 
will do it, frankly, before it is too late. As I have indicated many, 
many times before, this matter can and should be resolved aflirma. 
tively. 

I trust that in this second session of the current Congress, both 
the Senate and the House will act on the substance of the subject 
matter being considered, and that we will have the opportunity to 
extend to the people of the District of Columbia these vital voting 
rights. ] erhaps we can best approac h this objective through a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

In West Virginia there resides a man who told me only a few days 
ago, at the age of 99, that he had never missed a single vote which 
he had the responsibility to cast since he became 21 vears of age. 
His name is Charles L. Watkins, and he lives at Shinnston, W,. Va, 
And now, at the age of 99, health permitting, he will vote again in 
the West Virginia primary on May 10, and in the general election 
in West Virginia in November of this year. He knows, as Jennings 
Randolph knows, and as Ken Hechler knows, that in this country we 
can drift into a dictatorship. We can even dive into it, if we think it 
is enough to speak of citizenship without practicing it. 

I speak of no party when I Say that we can lose democr acy by 
default. And if there is an erosion or a lack of participation in any 
part of the body politic of this country, it has a deteriorating influence 
upon another section of America, 

1 hope that the forfeiting of freedoms will not continue for the 
men and women of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, | appreciate the courtesy and the attention which 
1 have been given. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, 

Our distinguished colleague, Mr. Meader, has a quest ion, 

Mr. Mraper. Senator Randolph, this committee will have a respon- 
sibility before the Rules Committee and before the House to defend 
whatever specific piece of legislation this committee reports. I have 
had several questions in my mind during these hearings and I have 
been waiting for someone that I thought was well informed on this 
subject, and I know of your long interest in it and that you have 
studied all facets of it. There are a few questions I would like to 
get the benefit of vour experience and your study on. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. I will start out by saying that my natural inclination 
is to be reluctant to amend the Constitution without very careful 
thought. When we bear in mind that the first 10 amendments, the 
Bill of Rights, are regarded as a part of the original Constitution, 
the Constitution has been successfully amended only 12 times in our 
history, and one of those amendments, the vIst, repealed a previous 
amendment, the 17th. Even the 22d amendment, the most recent 
one adopted, is now under attack and proposals have been seriously 
advanced to repeal it. Thus, over the course of our history the Con- 
gress has been very reluctant to propose amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. There have been five other amendments proposed by the Con- 
gress which were not ratified by the States. 
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My first question is this: Is there any avenue of accomplishing this 
objective of universal suffrage, short of amending the Constitution ¢ 
Jam going to suggest two ways that it could be done by statute, and a 
third, possibly. i 

First of all, I suppose, under our rights to admit States, we could 
admit the District of Columbia as a State. That is correct, isn’t it? 

Senator Ranpotpu. That is correct. And | would not advoeate 
that course. Will I break your continuity ¢ 

Mr. M EADER. | want to ask you one by one. 

Senator Ranpourn. I would not advocate that course because this 
isa Federal City, and I think the Federal City is different in its con- 
ception, and in its intention, than a State, 1 would Say, therefore, 
that I believe there is not an analogy which is a correct one in connec- 
tion with this proposal, although certainly it has its adherents. 

Mr. Meaver. That could be done by statute. The point I am try- 
ing to get at is what we could do by statute, short of amending the 
Constitution, and that certainly is one avenue open to the Congress. 

Senator RANDOLPH, You are certainly correct. 

Mr. Mreaper. You have studied that and rejected it as not being ap- 
propriate because of the nature of the District of Columbia: is that 
correct 4 Because it isa Federal ¢ ‘ity? 

Senator Ranpoipu. Yes, that is the basis on which I make the 
differentiation. 

Mr. Meaper. The second thing we could do would be to do with 
that portion of the District on the Maryland side of the Potomac 
River the same thing we did in 1846 with the Virginia side of the 
District of Columbia: Cede it back to the State of Maryland. We 
could do that by statute. 

Senator Ranpourn. Yes. 

Mr. Meaver. We did in the case of Virginia. 

Senator Ranpoirin. Yes. 

Mr. Meanrr. Have you examined that approach to solving this 
problem of giving the vote tothe District residents ? 

Senator Ranpourn. Yes. 

Mr. Mrapver. What do you find wrong with that ? 

Senator Ranporrpn. A further thought has come to me on your first 
inquiry. May I say that in connection with the Federal City, I 
think that the people of the United States should help to determine 
whether this legislation is to become law and in etfect because it is 
the Federal City. And, therefore, the States, through their citizens, 
should help to determine the question. That is a further reason why 
[believe there should be a constitutional amendment. 

Mr. Meaper. While we are on that subject, if the Congress should 
adopt House Resolution 529 and it were a possibility that Congress 
might give voting representation in the House of Representatives to 
the residents of the District, it is estimated that there would be two 
or three Congressmen from the District, vot ing Congressmen from the 
District of Columbia. 

We are coming up on this 1960 census, as a result of which many 
States, if we adhere to the 435 number in the House of Representatives, 
are going to lose representation. If there are three additional Con- 
gressmen to come from the District of Columbia they are going to 
have to be taken away from the representation that States now have. 
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Do you think that that is likely to result in State legislatures being 
reluctant to ratify this proposed constitutional amendment ? 

The CuHatrmMan. Will you yield ¢ 

Does the gentleman assume that the States have expressed reluctance 
to ratify ¢ 

Mr. Meaper. No. I was asking the gentleman, because of his fam- 
larity with this subject, whether he thought that in view of the fact 
that voting representation in the District of Columbia might mean 
three Congressmen, that the State legislatures, particularly in those 
States that are already losing congressional representation, might be 
reluctant to ratify this amendment. 

Senator Ranvotenu. Certainly I think that is a very pertinent in- 
quiry because I come from a State which presumab y yn lose one 
representative, according to the latest census figures. So, rather than 
have the present six Representatives from West Virginia in the House, 
we will perhaps have five Representatives. 

The Cuarrman. May I interrupt? F orgive me. This bill does not 
provide for Members of Congress. It provides for Delegates. The 
Delegates would not be considered when a numerical count is devel- 
oped as to the number of Congressmen each State shall be entitled to, 
It has nothing to do whatsoever with that. 

Senator Ranpotrn. I was only answering the inquiry of your col- 
league in reference to this matter. I was simply saving, if | may be 
permitted to speak further to the point, that in West Virginia I do not 

lieve that our legislative body would look upon this as a deterrent 
to an app proval. 

The Cuarran. Frankly, I don’t think it is pertinent to this inquiry 
at all. The question of C ongressmen is not involved here. This is 
purely a question of Delegates who do not have the right to vote. 
They might have a right of expression, that is all, and they are not 
considered in the numerical count as to the number of Congressmen 
that shall be allotted on the basis of census to the individual States. 

Mr. Meaper. That might be true if they were nonvoting Delegates. 
But if we were to limit the voting membe ‘rship of the House, whether 
you call them Congressmen or Representatives or Delegates, to 435 
Members. and we were to give those Delegates from the District of 
Columbia the right to vote, it might very well result in a further re- 
duc “ag ofe X18 ting representi ition from the States. 

The Cuamman. That would be so if the bill were to provide for 
the pate Sa to the District of Columbia two or three Congressmen. 
That is not the case. This bill doesn’t do anything of the sort. 

Mr. Meaper. But it enables Congress to do that. This bill would 
enable Congress to do that. 

The Cuamman. We will cross that bridge when we come to it. 
That is not in this particular discussion now. I am quite sure the 
gentleman from Michigan wouldn't want at this juncture to give the 
District of Columbia the right to have Congressmen. 

Let’s try this out as Delegates first and see how it develops. 

Mr. Meaper. With respect to the second statutory route 

Senator Ranpotrn. The Maryland acquisition. I would feel that 
that would not be an appropriate or popular way in which to ap- 
proach this matter. 
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I wouldn’t want to see the District of Columbia an appendage, as it 
were, of any State, be it Maryland or Virginia or any contiguous 
territory separated by the Potomac. 

Mr. Mraper. From your discussion over the years with people in 
the District and your familiarity with the status of public opinion 
in the State of Mar yland, would it be your statement that neither the 
District residents nor the residents of M: iryland would desire any 
such retrocession ¢ 

Senator Ranpotru. Representative Meader, I would not presume 
to speak for the people of either the State of Mar aed or the District 
of Columbia on this matter, except to say that I am sure that the bulk 
of testimony which has been given for a quarter of a century and 
more would indicate that this is not a popular idea—that is, the pro- 

yosal toadd the District toa State. 

Mr. Meaper. Repeatedly, it has been said that this must be done 
by constitutional amendment. But I as yet haven’t seen any briefing 
of that point, that the Congress could not accomplish what is here 
sought to be ac ‘omplishe “«] by statute, 

Have you either briefed the point yourself, or are you aware of any 
briefing of the point that this cannot be accomplished by statute in 
the form essentially proposed in this constitutional amendment ? 

Senator Ranpouren. I don’t beheve that the C ongress of the U nited 
States would do what is proposed to be done here, except by constitu- 
tional amendment. After having talked with many Me mbers, it seems 
clear to me that we would not have approval, except through the 
procedure which I have advocated. 

Mr. Hourzman. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Mrapver. I will yield. 

Mr. Hourzman. Senator, suppose we leave the question of whether 
or not these Delegates have or do not have the right to vote. There 
may be some question on that. Would your thinking be any different, 
even assuming that a State might lose a Representative; would your 
thinking be any ditferent with respect to representation for the 
District of Columbia / 

Senator Ranpouten. Representative Holtzman, I believe there would 
be no disposition on the part of a State to fail to recognize that if 
we have the Representatives chosen on the basis of a population 
pattern, although it varies, to look with disfavor upon the recognition 
of an actual population within the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Fi Hon rZMAN,. In other words, the philosophy wouls | be ide ntical, 
and if one State lost a Representative, in your opinion, with respect 
to your State you would have no ae lem / 

Senator RANpoipu. I cannot believe there would be a problem, 
because, by the same token, another State is gaining a Member, we 
shall say, through a population increase. 

Mr. Mreaper. Senator, I just want to be sure on this last question 
that I asked you, about the existence of a brief on why this must. be 
done by constitutional amendment rather than by statute. 

Let's say, first, it is clear that a nonvoting Delegate could be pro- 
vided for the District of Columbia by statute, without a constitutional 
amendment. Isn’t that true? 

Senator Ranpouru. That is true. 
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Mr. Meaper. To your knowledge, have you made a legal analysis 
of this question, or do you know ‘of anyone else who has briefed the 
question of whether or not voting can be provided for the Distriet 
of Columbia for the presidential electors and for a Delegate without 
amending the Constitution ¢ 

Senator Ranpoieu. | feel certain 

Mr. Meaper. Your answer was that you didn’t feel Congress wanted 
to do it that way. Is there a legal brief, to your knowledge? I 
haven't seen it. 

Senator Ranpvoireu. I am not sure it exists per se. But I do believe 
the former chairman of this committee, Representative Hatton W, 
Sumners, of Texas, went into that very thoroughly, and I believe he 
compiled lists of statutes and legal opinions which would seem to 
indicate that there should be a constitutional amendment. 

Mr. Meaper. ‘Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. I want to get one matter clear. Under the word- 
ing of the amendment now, Congress would have the right, would 
have the power, to grant the vote in the Congress to the Delegate 
It is left discretionary with Congress in future Congresses / 

Senator Ranpouen. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator RanpoteH. Again, I appreciate the courtesy. 

Mr. McCutiocu. Mr. Chairman, in view of the last question and 
the last answer, and in view of the interest that. was exhibited by sev- 
eral of our colleagues in the committee yesterday about possible rep- 
resentation in the U.S. House of Representatives, with full power, 
which, of COUTSe, would Ine lude the power to vote, I think the record 
at this place should show that there is no disposition, at least on my 
part, to permit a representation in the House of Representatives in 
the United States of America which might, in effect, give double 
representation to certain individuals. In that connection, I would 
like to refer to paragraph 30 of the Enumerator’s Reference Manual, 
“1960 Census of Population and Housing,” which ap yparently was 
issued by the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
on the 3ist day of December 1959, as implemented | rv their official 
release which is entitled “Summary Table of Usual Places of 
Residence.” 

Even at the risk of taking more time than I should in the limited 
time we have, I want to read this paragraph 30. L quote: 

(a) Persons who work away from home most of the week but come home 
for weekends should be enumerated as residents of the units where they live 
most of the week. 

(b) A few persons may have several homes. For example, a winter home 
in Florida, an apartment in New York City, and a summer home in Maine, each 
of which could be “usual residence.” In such a case the usual residence is the 
place in which the person spends the larger part of the calendar year. He 
should be enumerated there. Note, however, that persons who spend the year 
moving from one resort hotel to another with the seasons have no usual place 
of residence and are, therefore, enumerated where found. 


Mr. Chairman, if there are people who have a residence, not a legal 
domicile, in the District of Columbia, but do have a legal domicile 
and who vote in any one of the various States, they should, of course, 
not be counted, nor should the members of their household who are 
minors be counted as residents of the District of Columbia in deter- 
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mining the number of delegates, represent: itives, or whatever you 
want to call them, in the U.S. House of Representatives. 1 want that 
statement in the record at. this time so that later on we will not be 
confronted by a condition where a person in effect has two votes as a 
citizen of the United States, or two voices in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States. 

The Cuarrman. We have with us our distinguished colleague from 
West Virginia, Representative Ken Hechler. 

We will be glad to hear from you. 

I will ask you and all the other witnesses to be brief. We have 20 
more witnesses. We want to conclude these hearings today. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KEN HECHLER, REPRESENTATIVE IN THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, FOURTH DISTRICT, STATE 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Hrciuter. Speaking as a political scientist who has long per- 
sonally advocated voting rights for the citizens of the District of 

Columbia in presidential elections, along with an overwhelming num- 
os of my professional colleagues, | simply want to say it is an honor 
to have a front seat observing your committee getting this constitu- 
tional amendment off the launching pad. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McCutvocu, Mr, Chairman, 1 would like to ask our colleague 
one question, 

Are you interested in the principle being implemented for qualified 
American citizens, wherever they Tria be, in territories, possessions, 
orcommonwealths of the United States of America / 

Mr. Hecnurer. I agree with that principle. However, I believe it 
would be unfortunate to load this particular resolution down with 
such a broad application. I want to see this amendment go through 
as quickly as possible. 

Mr. McCuuvocu. I understand that, Congressman Hechler. But I 
also understand that you think that the principle should apply for 
qualified American citizens wherever they may be residing, in the 
territories or POSssesslons of the United States. 

Mr. Hecuver. I support that as an eventual principle which I hope 
will be a plied at some future time. 

Mr. Met ‘vLLocn. Is there any reason why it should not apply any 
place in the United States at this time, aside from the statement of 
conditions which you made with respect to this proposal 

Mr. Hecurer. | would like to see this resolution get through as 
fast as we can. 

Mr. McCun.vocn. Tunderstand that. Let's pass on from that. 

Is there any reason why this principle which you have embraced 
should not be implemented for qualified American citizens wherever 
they may be inthe posse ssions of the United States ¢ 

Mr. HonrzMan. Other than the practicalities of the present situa- 
tion. 

Mr, Hecnier. I certainly subscribe to th: - 

Mr. McCunnocnu. And wherever it may be, don’t you believe that 
this same privilege should be given to those citizens as are given the 
citizens or residents of the District of Columbia ? 


Mr. Hecuver. Ido, Mr. McCulloch. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

At this point we will insert a statement from Hon. John V. Lind- 
say, a distinguished Member of the House of Representatives and of 
this committee. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JOHN V. LiNvsAy, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FrRoy 
THE 17TH CONGRESSIONAL DistTRIcT OF THE STateE OF NEW YoRK, ON Hovuge 
JOINT RESOLUTION 529 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to the subcommittee for the opportunity to 
place myself on record in support of House Joint Resolution 529 proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution which will grant representation in the House 
of Representatives and in the electoral college to the District of Columbia. 

When the District was first created by cession of this tract by the States of 
Maryland and Virginia, it was little more than a marsh. Today the Federal 
City has a population of some 850,000 residents. This subcommittee has re 
peatedly heard the comparative statistics showing that this city has a popnla- 
tion equal to or larger than several States and that the tax revenue from the 
District exceeds that of 25 States. 

The vitality of this city stems from its residents regardless of the fact that 
the principal industry of this city is Government. Our concern is with these 
residents who are American citizens. As such they deserve the rights and 
privileges of all Americans. 

It should require no argument that the opportunity for our citizens to mani- 
fest their preference at the ballot box is the very essence of a democracy. Any 
argument to the contrary can only be transitory and superticial. The premise 
of a government by consent of the governed cannot be qualified or compromised. 

I urge my colleagues on the Judiciary Committee to reassert this premise by 
allowing the District of Columbia full voice in the electoral college and national 
representation in the House of Representatives, 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES PatrricK CLARK, Es@., ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 


My name is Charles Patrick Clark. I have been a member of the District of 
Columbia bar for nearly a quarter of a century and a member of the District 
of Columbia Bar Association for the same period of time, having served as 
chairman of the original Committee on Legislation of the District of Columbia 
Bar Association. I have also been a resident and domiciliary of the District of 
Columbia for 28 years. 

I am appearing before your subcommittee as a member of the District of 
Columbia bar and also a member of the Citizens Joint Committee on National 
Representation for the District of Columbia. 

I appreciate the invitation and opportunity of speaking before this subcom- 
mittee and its distinguished chairman, Congressman Emanuel Celler 

l foin with others in congratulating Congressman Celler for sponsoring 
House Joint Resolution 529, as well as other Members of both the House and 
Senate who have an awareness of the terrible voteless plight we residents of 
the District of Columbia find ourselves in, due to the neglect or oversight on 
the part of our forefathers in failing some 160 years ago to provide future 
voting rights for residents of the Federal District, thereby reducing us to the 
status of a satellite with all its attendant social misery and afflictions, 

I am in favor of the passage of House Joint Resolution 529 with certain pos 
sible revisions which I respectfully ask the subcommittee to consider. 

As a matter of fundamental constitutional principle, it was never intended by 
the Founding Fathers to limit suffrage to any of our citizens on any ground 
such as race, creed, color, sex, or geographic position. 

The fact that the framers of the Constitution gave no deliberate consideration 
to voting rights for citizens of the District is not surprising, since the District 
was not in existence when the Constitution was drafted and the section was then 
sparsely populated. A study of the writings of our leading statesmen at the 
time this fundamental instrument was being promulgated discloses that it was 
not their intention to deny the District such rights. The denial stems, appar- 
ently, from an oversight or omission on their part, for nowhere in the Con- 
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stitution is there an express prohibition against voting by residents of the 
District; it is just that the Constitution simply does not, by specific language, 
provide for the right. 

At the time the Constitution was being considered in Philadelphia in 1787, 
James Madison wrote in The Federalist (No. 43) that the inhabitants of the 
new Federal City should “of course * * * have their voice in the election of 
the Government which is to exercise authority over them.” Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is hard to accept the proposition that absence of a right ex- 
pressly spelled out is tantamount to deliberate exclusion or a waiver of such 
right on the part of the citizens involved. 

The citizens of the District were originally voting citizens. After the land 
was ceded to the Federal Government, the people therein continued to vote for 
some 10 years. It is difficult to conceive that the mere transfer of jurisdiction 
could strip a large segment of our citizens of so basic and fundamental a right. 
It is equally inconceivable that such a right should have been ignored by those 
charged with the responsibility. 

Every right-thinking moralistic citizen, whether from the District of Colum- 

bia, or Pocatello, Idaho, or Montauk Point at the tip of Long Island, or from 
the Pacific Northwest, should in principle be in favor of this legislation simply 
because it is morally and legislatively sound. It appropriates in a sense 
that which was expropriated from the citizens of the District of Columbia 160 
years ago Without so much as a semblance of a hearing. 
’ Our American heritage, the right to a voice in one’s government by way of 
voting rights, should be applicable to every citizen of the United States. This 
legislation proposes to give us a partial voice in our Government which indeed 
isa step in the right direction. 

While we are in full accord with the substantive features of House Joint Res- 
olution 529, we do not share the view of some of the witnesses appearing before 
this committee, that the end sought can be accomplished only by constitutional 
amendment. I say this despite my belief that a poll conducted at the present 
tine would show an overwhelming majority of the citizens in the United States 
favoring the legislation. 

We lean to the proposition that Congress has the inherent constitutional 
authority to grant voting rights and Delegate representation to the District by 
Federal statute; this would require a simple majority vote and would obviate 
submitting the legislation to the legislatures of the 50 States, thereby avoiding 
a needless waste of the taxpayers’ money as well as avoiding an unnecessary and 
uncalled for delay in granting vote-starved citizens of the District of Columbia 
apartial right of suffrage which is intrinsically a natural right. 

Congress possibly could grant suffrage and representation in the House of 
Representatives in any of the following three ways: 

1. By making the District of Columbia a State. We invite the chairman and 
the subcommittee members’ attention to article LV, section 3 of the Constitution 
which gives Congress outright authority to admit a new State into the Union, 
without a constitutional amendment, as witness the two recently admitted 
States of Alaska and Hawaii. Mere logic and commonsense would impel one 
to conclude that if Congress has the specific authority to admit a new State with 
all the constitutional privileges and immunities incident to such citizenship in- 
cluding voting privileges, most certainly Congress has the implied authority 
to grant the benefits set out in House Joint Resolution 529 without submitting 
such legislation to the States for ratification. To those who might argue that 
the District of Columbia is within the geographical limits of Maryland and take 
refuge in the same clause which provides that no new State shall be formed or 
erected within the jurisdiction of any other State, it need only be pointed out 
that an act of Congress, plus the consent of the State of Maryland, could make 
possible the establishment of the District of Columbia as a State. 

2. By retroceding to Maryland such parts of the District of Columbia as are 
deemed not essential to the operation of the Federal Government, thereby giving 
District of Columbia residents the same voting rights and privileges as the 
citizens of Maryland. Originally under the terms of the Agreement of Cession 
(July 16, 1790) of the land by Virginia and Maryland to the Federal Government 
for the creation of the Nation’s Capital or Federal District, it was provided 
under the act that the laws of Virginia and Maryland would apply to the then 
citizens living on the ceded lands until the establishment of the National Gov- 
ernment. Residents were therefore permitted to vote in the national elections 
of 1792, 1796, and 1800 These voting rights, upon retrocession, would be 
restored. 
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3. Congress could enter into a Federal compact or agreement with Maryland, 
declaring residents of the District to be residents of Maryland for voting 
purposes. 

We also invite Chairman Celler and the subcommittee’s attention to artiele 
I, section 8, clause 18 of the Constitution, to wit: 

“The Congress shall have Power * * * to make all Laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into Execution the foregoing Powers, and al} 
other Powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United States 
or any Department or Officer thereof.” 

This clause is known as the coefficient or elastic clause. That it is an ep. 
largement, not a constriction, of the powers granted to Congress, that it enables 
the lawmakers to select any means reasonably adapted to effectuate those 
powers was established by Chief Justice Marshall's historic opinion in MeCuL 
loch v. Maryland (4 Wheat. 316 (1819)), wherein he laid down the following 
inexorable principle of constitutional law re congressional power: 

“Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Constitution, and 
all means which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted to that end, which 
are not prohibited but consist with the letter and spirit of the Constitution are 
constitutional.” 

It admits of no great constitutional consciousness to conclude that the end 
songht under House Joint Resolution 529 is legitimate and consistent with 
the spirit and letter of the Constitution as well as appropriate and not pro- 
hibited within the four corners of the Constitution and comes within the purview 
of Congress inherent and implied power, thus dispensing with a constitutional 
amendment. 

We would like to suggest that the language be made more specific so as to 
leave no doubt that the Delegates provided under House Joint Resolution 
529 have voting rights in the House. This could mean the release of 25 members 
of the present District of Columbia Committee, and put the responsibility of 
presenting the needs and problems of the District in the hands of its own 
elected Delegates. Failure to grant voting rights to the Delegates would be 
but a pyrrhie victory. 

In conclusion, it is our opinion that the passage of this legislation, whether 
by constitutional amendment or legislative flat, would be carrying out the spirit 
and letter of the Constitution and the preamble thereof, thereby forming a more 
perfect Union, establishing justice, insuring domestic tranquility, promoting the 
general welfare, and securing the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, all of which was in contemplation by our Founding Fathers. 

We urge the speedy enactment of House Joint Resolution 520 and have no 
hesitancy in saying that such action will meet with universal acclaim. 


The CuatrmMan. Our next witness is Mrs. Harvey Wiley, past presi- 
de nt of the Women’s City Club. Can you submit a statement and just 
give us a short résumé? IT ask that because we have 20 other wit- 
nesses, and it is my determination to close these hearings this 
afternoon. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HARVEY W. WILEY, SECOND VICE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE WOMEN’S CITY CLUB OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mrs. Wizey. I will be very glad to file my statement. I am an old 
hand at this. I have been at it for about 40 years. Iam 83. I have 
lived in the District since 1885. I am a widow. My husband, Dr. 
Harvey Wiley, of the pure food law, lived here since 1884. We were 
both ardent believers i in national representation, 

I think it is a great privilege to speak today after all these noted 

eakers. I cert od hope that you in your wisdom will pass House 
Saat Resolution 529 giving us the right to vote for President and 
Vice President and such delegates with such powers as you see fit. 
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Here is my statement. I have taken a great deal of time preparing 
itand I think it is very good. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. Harvey W. WILEY, Seconp Vick PRESIDENT OF THE WOMEN’S 
Crry CLus, oF WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Chairman, I feel that it is a real privilege to speak today. I am Mrs. Har- 
vey W. Wiley, widow of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, “father of the pure food law of 
1906," an old veteran in this cause. I have lived in Washington for 75 years and 
am now 83 years of age. I have been interested in national representation for 
the District of Columbia, ever since 1932, when I became president of the D.C, 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, long an adherent of this quest. 

lL represent the Women’s City Club, situated at 2200 20th Street NW., now be- 
ginning its 41st year of existence. One of the objects of this club is to advance 
the civic and social welfare of the city of Washington. 

On January 24, 1928, Mrs. Grace Hays Riley, president of the Women’s City 
Club, signed a petition for national representation for the District of Columbia, 
which was presented at a hearing before the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives by Edwin ©. Brandenburg, attorney, for the Joint Citizens 
Committee of the District of Columbia, whose chairman was the much beloved 
citizen, Theodore W. Noyes, editor of the Evening Star, on whose committee I 
served as one of the five vice chairman for several years. 

On April 28, 1988, Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, a warrior for national 
representation in the District of Columbia, asked permission to put in the Record 
a copy of a petition dated way back in 1922, presented to the Senate District Com- 
mittee, of which Senator Capper was the chairman, asking for this same boon: 
namely national representation for the District of Columbia. This petition of 
1922 was signed by our then second vice president, Judge Mary O’Tool, of the 
Women's City Club. I mention this to show how far back our record for this 
important demand extends. 

These petitions all read alike, reaffirming the principles announced by the 
Founders of our Republic, to the effect that “taxation without representation is 
tyranny,” “that governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed” in order “that government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people” may become an accomplished fact for all, and adding that “one-half mil- 
lion totally disfranchised people of the District of Columbia obey the national 
laws, pay more taxes than many of the States: oversubscribed every wartime 
fond; supplied the Army and Navy of the United States with nearly 18,000 
men in World War I, a larger number than any one of seven States,” and who are 
now living under an anomalous condition in which they have no voice in the 
National Government, concluding with the request that the residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia be now granted representation in the Congress and in the elec- 
toral college. I have copies here of the hearing of 1928 and Senator Capper’s 
speech of 1938. Also a copy of a hearing of 1945, at which I spoke (p. 55) on 
national representation before the Hon. Hatton W. Summers, of Texas, chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee for many years, and who, like Senator Capper, 
wasa warm adherent of our cause. 

Today the conditions are the same as in 1922, 1928, and 1988 mentioned above, 
except that on August 12, 1955, the President signed the general primary law, 
providing for a Board of Electors and allowing the citizens of the District of 
Columbia to vote for delegates to the political conventions, 

“The law of life is the law of change.” It would seem now after 38 years of 
effort by consecrated and devoted men and women of the District of Columbia 
of standing in the community, that their efforts to secure national representation 
should be realized and that they should by constitutional amendment, be allowed 
to vote for President and Vice President and to have such representation in the 
Congress, as Congress in its wisdom may decide. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to endorse, in the name of the Women’s City Club, your 
bill, House Joint Resolution 529. 
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The CuarrMan. The next witness is Mr, Frank McGuigan. 
I hope you will follow the good example followed by the lady who 


just preceded. 


STATEMENT OF F. H. McGUIGAN, SECRETARY, GREATER WASx. 
INGTON CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL, AFI-CI0, WASHINGTON, 


D.C. 


Mr. McGuiean. I had intended to do that without any suggestion 
by the Chair. I think this matter has been covered by preceding 
speakers. I want to express my appreciation to you and to the sub- 
committee for proceeding so promptly with hearings on this matter, 
It has the complete support of the Washington labor movement and 
national AFL-CIO, 

We thank you and hope the 86th Congress will move to enact House 
Joint Resolution 529, 

The Cuatrrmwan. Thank you. 

Mr. McCuniocu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness the 
Same quest ion. 

Do you believe the principle which you have advocated should be 
implemented for qualified American citizens wherever they may be, 
at the earliest practical date? 

Mr. McGuigan. Yes, sir. We believe that this is the right of all 
American citizens. We think, however, that things cannot be done all 
at onetime. Weagree completely with the statement of the chairman 
yesterday that to encumber this proposed legislation with a number of 
other amendments probably would result in no legislation. For that 
reason we think that the resolution should be passed as introduced. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, sir. 

(The full statement follows:) 

GREATER WASITINGTON CENTRAL LaBor CounciL, AFL-CIO, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1960. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN CELLER: The Greater Washington Central Labor Coun- 
cil, AFL-CIO, representing more than 150,000 AFICIO members in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area, wishes to go on record supporting the views expressed 
by Mr. Elwood Davis, chairman of the Citizens Joint Committee on National 
Representation for the District of Columbia 

We are very grateful for your efforts in pushing for enactment of legislation 
to give local citizens the right to participate in election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Members of Congress. 

We sincerely hope that the Congress will enact legislation acomplishing this 
purpose during this session 

Respectfully yours, 
F. H. McGuiGan, Secretary. 


The CrairMan. Our next witness is Mr. George P. Lamb of Lamb 
& Long. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE P. LAMB, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Lames. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which I 
shall turn over to you with sufficient copies for the committee. | 
would like to make a couple of points orally. 
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When the District of Columbia was given the experimental vote in 
the District primary, which went into effect in 1956, on March 10 of 
that year, just 35 days before the primary, there were only 3,800 
qualified registered voters in both the Democratic and Republican 
party who intended to vote. This agitated me so much that I decided 
forun against the Republic an organization, 

I erat radio time and te Jevision time. I hired eight telephone 
operators, made 47,000 telephone calls, appeared on television 8 times, 
and had some 500 spots to try to get the residents of the District of 
Columbia, whether they be Democrat or Republican, to turn out the 
vote. The registrations went up from 3.800 on March 10 to 59,000 on 


April 16, That to my way of thinking demonstrated once and for 
all that the residents of the District of Columbia de finitely want the 


right to vote. They may have some difference of opinion on whi ~ they 
want to vote for, wether it is for President or Vice President, or for 
a nonvoting delegate to the ITouse. But my statement clearly dem- 
onstrates that, and I think that that can serve as evidence to the com- 
mittee. 1 endorse your resolution wholeheartedly and I hope that in 
this session of Congress it will go through so that those of us who are 
interested can he ‘Ip get it through the States that will have to ratify 
it. 

I thoroughly believe that you will do a great service to the residents 
of the District of Columbia in making us full-fledged citizens instead 
of second-class citizens. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Lamb. 

(The full statement follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE VP. LAMB, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


My name is George P. Lamb. I am a resident and registered Republican 
voter of the District of Columbia. I came here from Indiana in July 1931 to 
study law. I completed my legal training and became a member of the bar in 
1934, and have been practicing law here ever since. Although my business has 
been continuously in the city of Washington for that period of time, I lived in 
the District from 1931 to 1936, in Virginia from 1986 to 1947, and in the District 
again from 1947 to date. I know what it is to exercise the right to vote and I 
know what it is to have no vote at all. I voted in Indiana in 1982, in Virginia 
in 1940 and 1944, and I was disqualified after 1947 until 1956 when Congress gave 
the District a primary law as an experiment to see whether District residents 
wished to vote. Atthat time I registered again 

I appear here today to endorse the joint resolution pending before this sub- 
committee In my opinion, the House of Representatives should immediately 
take steps to permit qualified voters in the District to vote for President and 
Vice President. I also endorse the provision of this joint resolution calling for 
representation in the Congress. My appearance here today is prompted by the 
fact that I have long felt that the residents of the District were being deprived 
of the great privilege of voting which is granted to other American citizens. All 
citizens should have the right to vote for candidates for important offices who 
have convictions on and an opportunity to decide important political issues. 

In 1955 the Congress of the United States passed a law known as Public Law 
876 of the S4th Congress entitled “An act to regulate the election of delegates 
representing the District of Columbia to the national political conventions and 
for other purposes.” This law was passed in order to give the District residents 
an opporunity to show whether or not they were desirous of voting for any 
public office. Registration under this law commenced in the District in December 
of 1955 and continued until April 16, 1956. On March 10, 1956, the Board of 
Elections reported that there was a total of 3,800 voters registered in the com- 
bined Democratic and Republican Parties who were interested in voting in the 
election of May 1. There were only 35 days left before the close of registration 
At that time the press was carrying comments with regard to the apathy of the 
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District residents in registering under this experimental law. It seemed to me as 
a resident of the District that it was important for someone to step forward to 
see whether or not an interest could be stimulated which would cause people to 
register. At that time it was my opinion that the reason for the apathy was 
largely due to the lack of a contest in the Republican Party, and a failure on the 
part of the public to understand what the primary was all about. 

On the Democratic side there was considerable interest between two groups 
representing candidates Kefauver and Stevenson. On the Republican side there 
was one group of candidates nominated by the Republican Central Committee 
in and for the District of Columbia. The committee wanted no contest and 
expected none. Unless there was to be a contest, it seemed to me two things might 
happen: (1) There would be a failure to turn out to vote; and (2) there would 
be an indication by the Republican Party that it would rather settle on its candi- 
dates without the use of the primary. If there was a failure to turn out to 
vote, Congress would definitely get the impression that at least the Republicans 
in the District had no interest in voting and if there were no contest it would 
be very likely that this would happen. 

Although my experience in politics had been very limited, I felt it was incum- 
bent upon someone to step in to bring about a contest among Republicans in 
the District, and I entered the primary as a candidate for national committee- 
man and delegate. I engaged TV time, bought radio spots, prepared pamphlets 
and sample ballots, made speeches, and, in fact, called by telephone each of 
the 22,500 registered Republican voters of the District, once to ask them to 
register and secondly to vote. 

From the day this campaign started on March 10, 1956, to the end of registra- 
tion on April 16, the registrations in both political parties increased from 3,800 to 
58,832. This, in my opinion, demonstrated once and for all that the residents of 
the District of Columbia were desirous of voting. Of the 58,832 registered voters 
45,501 turned out on election day. This is a higher percentage than that for 
elections in most States, and this in spite of the fact that the issues in both the 
Democratic and Republican campaigns were poorly defined. True, there was 
an interest in the contest between Senator Kefauver and Governor Stevenson, 
but on the Republican side there was no contest for President. Both contest- 
ing groups were in favor of President Eisenhower and had no other place to go. 

I should like to direct your attention to appendix D of the “First Report of 
the Board of Elections for the District of Columbia,” a copy of which is attached 
herewith. This chart shows graphically what I have just stated. 

At the present time we are preparing for the election on May 3 subject to 
the same primary law. This time again there was no contest among Republl- 
caus until recently. There were the same type of reports in the press that there 
was great apathy among the Republican voters. I have stepped in on a much 
smaller basis but nevertheless am making an effort to stir up some interest by 
running for delegate to the Republican National Convention and for member 
of the central committee. This is all designed to preserve what was gained in 
1956 and to demonstrate to Congress that if we had a real election for live 
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candidates on important issues, the citizens of Washington would turn out in 
greater numbers than elsewhere in the United States. 

My interest in voting in the District of Columbia was greatly aroused by the 
1956 campaign, even though, as a result of the contest, I was defeated. After 
the election was over I examined the population statistics of the various States 
of the Union and recently the statistics for Hawaii and Alaska. Following are 
the figures which show the population of each of 15 States as compared with 
the District of Columbia. 


Congres | | Congres- 

19%) sional 1950 | sional 
census ipportion census apportion- 

ment | ment 
Arizona 749, 587 2 North Dakota 619, 636 | 2 
Delaware 318, ORS 1 Rhode Island 791, 806 | 2 
Idaho 58S, 637 2 South Dakota 652, 740 | 2 
Maine 913, 774 3 Vermont 377, 747 1 
Montana 1,024 2 W yoming 200, 529 l 
Nevada 160, OSS l District of Columbia Miy2, 178 0 
New Ilampshire 433, 242 2 Huwail 40, 704 2 
New Mexico OS1, 1S 2 Alaska 2 167, 000 2 


source 10 World Almanac and Book of Facts. 

21058, estimated 

Nott In the 1950 census Washington was the 9th largest city (802,178) and the 11th largest metropolitan 
area (1,464,080-— 1,884,000 in January 156 


Even though the city of Washington is greater populationwise than 14 of 
those States, it is denied representation in the U.S. Congress. When you stop 
to think that Congress was willing to give statehood to Alaska, with its popula- 
tion of 167,000 as compared to our population of close to 900,000, it certainly 
is sufficiently persuasive that Congress should at least give the residents of 
the District of Columbia the right to vote for President, Vice President, and 
representation in Congress. This token right of franchise would in part rec- 
ognize the historic position of our Founding Fathers that one who shoulders 
the obligations of citizenship in the United States of America should also en- 
joy its privileges, 

The eyes of the world are today focused on this Capital City of the great- 
est democracy on earth. We as a nation can ill afford the bad public rela- 
tions which come from the political lethargy that prevents this city from hav- 
ing the same exercise in democracy which we urge on all countries of the world 
as well as the 50 States. Somehow it is denied to those who, by accident or 
design, happen to be residents of the District of Columbia. I urge upon you 
the necessity to act upon this resolution promptly so that this blight can be 


removed. 
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ApPpenpIx D 


GROWTH OF VOTER REGISTRATION 
Dec. 7, 1955 — April 16, 1956 


REGISTRATION CLOSED 
APRIL 16, 1956 


SECOND CITY - WIDE 
BRANCH REGISTRATION 


REGISTRY OPENED 
DECEMBER 7, 1955 
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The CHarrmMan. The next witness is Mr. Rufus Lusk. 


STATEMENT OF RUFUS LUSK, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Lusk. I have a 130-word statement. I would like to con- 
tinue that for about 500 words in view of what has been said here 
today. 

I am the president of the Washington Taxpayers Association; and 
the president of Rufus Lusk & Son, Inc., publishers. 

There is nobody in Washington who is more bitterly opposed to 
the election of acity councilthan lam. My father was. 

I come of a family that has lived here for a little while. On my 
mother’s side for 200 years; on my father’s side it is rather recent. 
He came here in 1560. 

We have always, all of us, most of us, who have lived here, worked 
here, we are opposed to that. But at the same time we think that 
what is proposed here by this committee Is highly desirable. And it 
is highly desirable because we think, or at least I think that it may 
prevent, it may stop, at least for a time anyway, this continual pro- 
posal, this continual campaign that we should have an elected city 
council. 

I know this city government well. I have been dealing with it 30 
years. And I think we have the finest city government in the United 
States. And we have one that compares favorably with those in 
Europe. I am familiar with many of them—Dublin, London, Oslo, 
Stockholm, Paris. 

There isn’t a better city government that I have had any contact 
with. 

So let us stay away from anything that goes further than what 
you propose here, and have this which will be a big help to us. Just 
one thing more, Mr. Chairman, and when I say I am about to end I 
am about to end, not like some other speakers who ended at least a 
half dozen times. There is just one thing more. 

If we have a city government similar to the others in this country, 
it will be something that we almost never have, probably crooked : 
something we have sometimes, not as efficient, and not anything like 
as well run as ours. 

So stick to what you have; don’t let them waylay you and put you 
onto another path. ‘This is a damned good thing. 

Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Philip Brown, of the Washington Home Rule 
Committee. 

I hope you heard what the previous witnesses said. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP BROWN, WASHINGTON HOME RULE 
COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, my statement will be a change of pace. 
_ The Crarrman. I warn you not to speak on home rule because that 
is not before us. 

Mr. Brown. I concur. 

I would like to make a few very brief remarks, 
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We, as members of the Home Rule Committee, are grateful to you 
for your strong and clear support of measures to grant the citizens 
of the District. of Columbia voting rights at both the national and 
local levels of government. The Home Rule Committee is dedicated 
to obtaining the right to vote at both levels as part of the program 
of the total vote. 

We applaud the chairman’s view that this is not an either/or proposi- 
tion, and that House Joint Resolution 529 is neither a home rule bil] 
nor a substitute for a home rule bill. 

The voting rights proposed by House Joint Resolution 529 are 
fundamental to American citizenship. The District deserves the right 
to vote for President and Vice President, and to have its rightful 
share of voting representation in Congress. Naturally people dis 
agree as to what that share should be, but they do agree that our 
present situation of no suffrage at all is the least desirable alternative, 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, while the Home Rule Committee would 
prefer that the District, without being made into a State, be given 
national voting representation in both the House and Senate, we 
acknowledge your experienced wisdom in determining what is and 
what is not politically feasible. 

We observe, however, that the resolution, if adopted as it is presently 
drafted, in good faith calls for subsequent legislation giving voting 
powers to the District delegates. 

Otherwise the resolution should be so amended before passage. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to express to you and to the 
members of this committee our deeply felt convictions that your resolu. 
tion and the home rule bill, while separate in form, are related parts of 
the same substantive goal of full suffrage for the peop le of the District, 
and that all true friends of democracy throughout the United States 
will happily give their support to both measures. 

The CHamman. Our next witness is Mr. James F. O’ Donnell, coun- 
sel, District of Columbia Federation of Business Men’s Associations, 


Inc. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES F. O'DONNELL, COUNSEL, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA FEDERATION OF BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATIONS, 
INC., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. O’Donnetit. Mr. Chairman, the Federation of Business Men’s 
Associations of Washington endorses wholeheartedly the resolution 
before this committee, and the position already taken by the joint com- 
mittee in support of the same. 

[ have just one observation to make. I think it has frequently been 
observed that if this country has a weakness in today’s world it is in 
becoming a group of spect: itors rather than participants. I think this 
is one area in which this committee and this Congress has an op pa 
nity to make participants in their government out of those people who 
now look on the nation: aul scene in this legislative process in Ww as hinge 


only from the spectator’s point of view, watching the television set t and 
their legislative organization in action. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 
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Mrs. Haskell Rosenblum, president of the League of Women Voters 
of the District of Columbia. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HASKELL ROSENBLUM, PRESIDENT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 












Mrs. Rosensitum, Mr, Chairman, my statement is so short I would 
pee read it, if itis all right with you. 

First | would like to commend the chairman for his statement of 
yeste rday with regard to home rule and national suffrage, and we be- 
lieve in both parts of this. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Mrs. Haskell 
Rosenblum, president of the District of Columbia League of Women 
Voters. Throughout the 40 years of the league’s existence, our mem- 
bers, both locally and across the Nation, have been deeply concerned 
over the disenfranchisement of citizens of this city. At every opportu- 
nity we have testified before congressional ‘committees, we have worked 
to buil | public understanding and support, and we have devoted great 
efforts to remedy this grave injustice. We count it a privilege as well 
as an obligation to appear here along with so many of our fellow citi- 
zens, a true cross-section of the Washington community, to urge your 

speedy approv: il of House Jomt Resolution 529. 

We will not take your time to repeat the history and arguments so 
often presented, both before you, before many earlier congressional 
committees, and the press—notably in the recent articles and editorials 
in the Evening Star. We wish, however, to make a few specific 
points. First, may we commend the chairman and this subcommittee 
for scheduling these hearings so promptly after the Senate action, so 
that there is still time for Hlouse action before the adjournment rush 
which comes so early in an election year. This Congress may well 
stand in American history as most famous because it saw the ad- 
mission of Alaska and Hawaii to the Union and proposed the en- 
franchisement of District of Columbia residents—a truly inspiring 
record of expansion of suffrage in an era when democracy is under 
scrutiny by deve loping nations around the world. 

Second, we support the decision of this committee to consider at 
this time a resolution dealing solely with voting rights for the District 
of Columbia, rather than the tripartite resolution recently passed by 
the Senate. We all know how very difficult it is to amend the Con- 
stitution on a single issue; to attempt to pass three separate amend- 
ments in one package is almost certain to invite defeat as they are 
considered in the 50 State legislatures. We hope earnestly that the 
Senate will quickly concur in House action on the District proposal by 
itself. 

Third, we speak to the number of electors of President and Vice 
President which are authorized in House Joint Resolution 529 as com- 
pee to the larger number provided in Senate Joint Resolution 39. 
Naturally enough, the League of Women Voters of the District of 
Columbia favors the larger number because it. places District residents 
on a more equal footing with their fellow Americans. Now that the 
injustice which has prevailed for 160 years is about to be righted, let 
us do the job properly and give each District vote equal weight with 
every other vote cast for the Chief Executive. 
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Finally, on the matter of powers to be granted the District Dele. 
gates to the House of Representatives, we w ish to express a reasonable 
and pragmatic position. Formerly, we have a resolutions 
which would provide for voting Delegates in the House and even for 
representation in the Senate. We ‘still prefer that assurance be 
written into the constitutional amendment that the District Delegates 
would have voting rights in the House. However, if such a provision 
is considered likely to jeopardize passage of the resolution by either 
the Judiciary Committee or the House of Representatives, we would 
certainly not insist on it. We can only trust in the good faith and 
judgment of future Congresses to give our Delegates a true voice, 

Gentlemen, in 3 weeks’ time I shal] be attending the National Con- 
vention of the League of Women Voters of the United States in St, 
Louis, Mo. I look forward to reporting to some 1,200 delegates from 
1,000 local leagues on the progress of this legislation whic . has been 
on the league program throughout our history. When I ask their 
expert assistance in getting this resolution ratified in three-fourths of 
the State legislatures, I know they will respond enthusiastically, 
Please pass the resolution speedily, so that the next steps can soon be 
undertaken. 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Culver Chamberlain. 


STATEMENT OF CULVER CHAMBERLAIN, DEMOCRATIC CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 


Mr. Cuamperiatn. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Culver Chamberlain, attorney, of the District of Columbia. 

This morning I have the privilege of addressing you as chairman 
of the Central Democratic Committee of the District of Columbia, 
the original Democratic organization in Washington. 

I am speaking in a sense as substitute for Mr. A. L. Wheeler, the 
chairman of our committee. 

We are grateful to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the members of your 
committee and others in the Congress who concern yourselves with 
our problem. 

I shall be brief. 

{ believe that the position of the Democratic Central (Committee 
is well understood. In any event it has been voiced for a great many 
vears, and has been endorsed by the National Democratic Party at 
successive conventions as, Mr. Chairman, you are very well aware, of 
course. 

I do wish to say this: Our position is simple. We seek, and in the 
long run we shall be satisfied with no less than, the voice in govern- 
ment that is enjoyed by all other Americans in the United States. 
We ask no more, but we shall be satisfied, Mr. Chairman, with no less. 

In the meantime we welcome any and all measures that tend to this 
general direction. Therefore we are heartily in favor of your joint 
resolution and, if you will forgive me, insofar as it goes, Mr. Chairman. 

We are of the opinion that such representation as we have in the 
House of Representatives should be fully participating on the same 
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basis aS representatives of other locales. That is one. We also feel 
that eventually we should secure similar representation in the Senate 
of the United States, like other jurisdictions, 

The only reason that I stress those things is this: We feel and ap- 
prehend that should this measure go through in its present form that 
we may be stuck with it for quite a number of years, because it is in a 
different category of course, than a mere act of Congress, such as 
would enfranchise us for local government purposes, and which could 
likewise be readily amended. 

However, in this situation if we amend the Constitution in this wise 
we probably will be stuck with it for an indefinite period. Therefore, 
without caviling, and without seeming to be ungracious or grateful 
to you, as indeed we are for your effort in this respect, we hope that 
these other things may be considered. 

And finally, if I may say so—and please forgive me, I realize that 
you are trying to keep this to the libretto—I would say most emphati- 
eally that we earnestly trust that this will in nowise divert attention 
from, or the possibility of our securing the local self-government 
measures that are presently pending, and I urge any and every Member 
of Congress who has not done so to discharge this bill that is pending 
before the House of Representatives to give us local representation. 

That is all I have tosay, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

We are grateful. We support this measure. 

The Cnairman. Thank you, Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. McCutzvocu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness 
a question. 

Do you advocate statehood for the District of Columbia now ? 

Mr. Cuamperiarn. No, sir. Nor would I believe that I should 
ever, personally. I am not speaking for the committee. But the 
committee, I believe, to my knowledge—and I have been on it for 
many years—-has never even seriously entertained the idea. 

Mr. McCutsocn. But you are an advocate for home rule and you 
hope the pending bill will be considered by this Congress 4 

Mr. CuHamnpertain. Yes. Indeed I do. But I do not—to pursue 
that—I do not perceive that that would make a State out of us by anv 
manner of means. And I am also of the opinion that, with all good 
will, [am of the opinion that the Congress should, and I have no doubt 
it will, continue to retain the ultimate control of the District. But that 
is no reason why it should not delegate those powers, like the States 
delegate local powers to the communities in their jurisdictions. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chamberlain. 

The next witness is Mrs. Jack Gottsegen, District of Columbia 
chapter, National Council of Jewish Women. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JACK GOTTSEGEN, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
JEWISH WOMEN, INC. 


Mrs. Gorrsrecen. I am representing the National Council of Jewish 
Women. My statement is so brief—it is less than a page—that I 
would like to read it. 

Iam Mrs. Jack Gottsegen, representing the National Council of 
Jewish Women, an organization with an integrated program of serv- 
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ice, education, and social action. Our membership numbers 110,000 
women, organized into 240 sections throughout the United States, 
Our District of Columbia section is a member of the Citizen's Joint 
Committee on National Representation for the District of Columbia, 

For 30 years the National Council of Jewish Women has supported 
national representation and suffrage as local self-government for the 
citizens of the District. This support has been reaffirmed at every 
national convention since 1930, ; 

We are therefore happy to appear here today in support of the 
principles embodied in House Joint Resolution 529 because we con- 
sider these an important step toward granting complete suffrage for 
residents of this city. We would also like to express our hope that 
this committee will consider two changes in the present wording—one 
which would provide that the delegates be designated as voting del- 
egates and second, that the number of electors be equal to the number 
of both Senators and Representatives to which the District would 
be entitled if it were a State. We believe this would provide a greater 
degree of representation for the residents of the District of Columbia, 

We thank you for this opportunity to appear before you today and 
earnestly request your prompt and favorable action to secure these 
rights of citizenship which are so long overdue. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Now we have Mr. Daniel Sherry, president of the National Capital 
Association of B'nai B’rith. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL SHERRY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CAPITAL 
ASSOCIATION OF B'NAI B’RITH, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Suerry. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the privilege 
of being here this morning representing the National Capital Asso- 
ciation of B’nai B'rith lodges. We comprise 9 lodges in the Distriet 
of Columbia and the neighboring Maryland counties, with a member- 
ship of approximately 1.800, 

At our convention this past Sunday we passed separate resolu- 
tions—one for national representation, and one for home rule. We 
feel that the treatment of this matter, as has been expressed by the 
chairman, is the proper political treatment. We hope that the reso- 
lution before the subeommittee receives favorable consideration. We 
also hope that the home rule bill that is pending in the House will 
receive favorable consideration. 

[ thank you for the opportunity of appearing. 

The Crarmman. Thank you, sir. 

Now we have Mr. J. Norman Stone, president, Uptown Morse for 
President Club. 

This is no political speech ? 

Mr. Srone. No, sir. It is in reference to the pending resolution. 


STATEMENT OF J. NORMAN STONE, PRESIDENT, UPTOWN MORSE 
FOR PRESIDENT CLUB, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Stone. The question before the House is not if the residents of 
the District of Columbia should be given the right to vote, but when. 
It is becoming increasingly clear that we in the United States can no 
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longer deny democratic principles to some of our citizens because they 
live in a certain area or because of their economic status, racial origin, 
or religious denomination. 

This is an explosive decade and the world is already aflame. 
People who have ade denied basic human dignities are on the march. 
We refer to Africa and Asia, principally. The giant has been 
aroused—the giant in the form of millions and millions of people 
denied and ignored. He will no longer be ignored. 

The free world desperately needs him and the Communist world 
must have him. ‘To whom shall he turn? Or will he turn to either 
side? Noone can say. But this can be said, in truth. If we in the 
United States do not appear before him with clean hands, humble 
hearts, and a sense of honesty, he will not only turn from us but 
against us and that would forebode certain disaster. - 

How can we appear as the apostles of democracy when the citizens 
of our Capital City have no say in who governs them! How can we 
dare meet the eyes of the awakened giant when our hearts are drip- 
ping with the poison of hypocrisy ? 

We, the Uptown Morse for President Club, are following the lead 
of our revered Senator—the modern day Abraham Lincoln, who has 
continually preached against the doctrine of “taxation without 
representation.” Senator Morse has pointed out again and again 
that the point of no return has just about been reached and that if we 
donot begin to practice total democracy now, it could very well happen 
that we could lose, and very soon, even that degree of liberty which 
we have already attained, and which we so dearly cherish. 

That which ts proposed before the House is not a whole loaf or 
even half a loaf, but merely a slice of basic liberty. To deny this 
slice would be to deny food to a starving man—a man starved for 
rights so long denied. Senator Morse and his constituents here in 
the District of Columbia believe in home rule for the District of 
Columbia, and as surely as the sun sets this will come, and, we venture 
to predict, sooner than many would believe. But until it does come, 
we urge you to pass the legislation before you so that we, the residents 
of the District of Columbia, might vote for President, Vice President. 
and representat ion in ( ‘ongress. 

If this be done, then it will be the second step in the direction of 
true democracy—the first step being the right of District of Columbia 
residents to vote in the presidential primary which bill was sponsored 
by Wayne Morse in the Senate. 

The remaining steps, toward a goal of respect and brotherly love 
for all mankind, eo tend of the Creator, who placed us here and who 
is Watching what we do here, we trust, and are sure, will be achieved, 
and we hope soon. 

J. Norman Stone, president; Mrs. Herman Glover, secretary; vice 
eee: Mrs. Hubert Barnes, Mrs. A. C. Berry, Mrs. Kirkland 

avis, Mrs. Ralph Green, Zeb Sharpe; Publicity Chairlady Virginia 
Stacy. 

[ have distributed copies of this statement to the committee. I wish 
to point out that the word “against” in the sentence— 

We, the Uptown Morse for President Club, are following the lead of our revered 


Senator—the modern day Abraham Lincoln, who has continually preached 
against the doctrine of “taxation without representation”— 
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was inadvertently omitted, and I certainly want to correct that, be- 
cause, if anything, that would be a very unfair error. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Robert J. Phillips. 

I will ask all the other witnesses to submit statements so we can 
terminate the hearing this morning. Very important legislation js 
on the floor and we will not be able to conduct any hearings this 
afternoon. I am going to ask all the witnesses to submit statements, 

Mrs. Ropserr J. Puts. Is she here? 

(No response. ) 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Herbert Borchardt, commander, District of 
Columbia Department, VF W. 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Morton Gluck, Washington chapter, Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action. 

(No response. ) 

The CuarrmMan. Mrs. Gordon Van Sanford, Parent-Teachers’ Assgo- 
ciation. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. GILLILAND, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Mr. Gituinano. My name is John b. Gilliland, and I am appearing 
for the Parent-Teachers’ Association, and I will submit our statement 
as you suggest. I am appearing for Mrs. Gordon Van Sanford. 

1 would like to say that we, 44,000 members of the District of Colum- 
bia Congress of Parents and Teachers, while sometimes we may have 
a minority opinion that does not agree with the majority on some sub- 
jects, I believe in this particular case there is not a single one of our 
members who does not go along enthusiastic: ally for the proposition 
which you gentlemen are favoring, national representation. 

As Mr. Lusk says, he hopes that that will take the place and stop 
the movement toward home rule. I have the other a of view, 
that we hope it will encourage the movement toward home rule. 

(The statement follows:) 


District or COLUMBIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
Washington, D.C., April 7, 1960. 


Re constitutional amendment to give District residents the vote for President, 
Vice President, and congressional representation. 

Hon. EMMANUEL CELLER, 

Chairman, House Judiciary Committee, House Office Building: 


I am speaking for the District Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Last May at the annual convention of the District Congress of Parents and 
Teachers our membership of over 44,000 endorsed the principle of home rule for 
the District of Columbia. We have been very active in our efforts to obtain 
home rule for the District. 

Since at least 1940 the District Congress of Parents and Teachers has also 
supported national representation for the District of Columbia. Our activity has 
fluctuated on this matter depending upon congressional action. We have approved 
and endorsed an amendment to the Constitution granting that bona fide citizens 
of the District of Columbia be given the right by election, to national representa- 
tion in both the Senate and the House of Representatives of the U.S. Congress 
and the right to vote for the Office of President and Vice President or the electors 
thereof both as is or may be consistent with similar privileges enjoyed by the 
citizens of the several States. 
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Next month at our annual convention our action program will again include 
a resolution for national representation since we wish to reaffirm our stand. 
There has, however, never been any opposition to this by our membership. 

The District of Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers through the years 
has time and again known the frustrations, recognized the inadequacies, observed 
the inconsistencies, and has been fully aware of the unfairness and the injustices 
prought about by taxation without representation of the citizens of the District. 
We have been embroiled in the battle of the budget for school funds year after 
year. We have even asked to have our taxes raised in order to obtain the schools, 
school needs, and other budget items we feel are so necessary for the welfare of 
children. Nevertheless yearly it is the same old story of not being able to spend 
our own taxes on the items we know are the most necessary. We have no say 
as to how much money is spent on what items, we have no say in the matter of 
legislation, and furthermore there has constantly been a lack of coordination 
between the legislative and Appropriations Committees for the District of Colum- 
bia. The inadequate Federal payment is a prime example. We citizens of the 
District fail to see the necessity of Congressmen from the States handling the 
legislation and appropriations of the District of Columbia when so often there 
is shown little or no concern for the true needs of the District. It is not fair to 
have Congressmen who are uninformed and disinterested in District matters 
placed on congressional committees in complete charge of District affairs. Fortu- 
nately we do have some true friends of the District in the Congress, however, 
their number is very small in proportion to the District’s needs. Weare extremely 
grateful to these devoted workers, and hope that they will continue their efforts 
in behalf of the District citizens. 

To summarize, the District of Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers 
supports 

1. Home rule for the District of Columbia. 

2. An adequate Federal payment to the District. 

3. The right by election to national representation in both the Senate and 
the House. 

4. The right to vote for the Office of President and Vice President or elec- 
tors thereof. 

When the above items are allowed the citizens of the District of Columbia then 
we Will be entitled to the same rights and privileges as other American citizens. 


Mr. McCuntvocn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness a 
question, in view of his last statement. 

Did you mean to have carried over as a part of that statement that 
without exception the entire membership of the Parent-Teachers 
Association would be for local home rule ¢ 

Mr. Gin.ttLtanp. No. 

Mr. McCutvocu. That is your statement alone 

Mr. Git.inanp. No, 

Mr. McCunvocnu. The last one? 

Mr. Gittitanp. On the subject of home rule, there is a difference 
of opinion among the District of Columbia Congress Members. The 
majority, I think the large majority, favor home rule. But there 
are 

Mr. McCuttocu. Have you had a poll of your members on that 
question / 

Mr. Ginuianp. At our national convention last May we voted on 
the subject. But there are many sincere members of the PTA who 
do not 

Mr. McCuttocu. Have you had a poll in the District on the ques- 
tion of home rule? 

Mr. Ginuinanp. We have an annual convention of some 1,000 dele- 
gates, approximately l delegate to every 20 members. At that con- 
vention we voted in favor of home rule. 

Mr. McCuntztocnu. I would like, Mr, Chairman, to restate the ques- 
fon, 
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Have you had a poll, an individual poll, of the members of your 
association in the District on the question of home rule? 

Mr. GituiLanpb. No, sir; we have not. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much, 

Mr. Irving Schlaifer. 


STATEMENT OF IRVING SCHLAIFER, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Scuuairer. Mr, Chairman, my statement is very brief. 

‘The CnHarrMan. How long? 

Mr. Scuuatirer. Just one page. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Mr. Scuvairer. My name is Irving Schlaifer. I live at 912 Gal- 
latin Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

I am originally from Omaha, Nebr., and lived there 18 years. | 
have lived in Washington, D.C., since August of 1937, exc epting for 
the year of 1946, when. I liv ed in "Los Angeles, ( ‘alif. Il am now in my 
22d year asa resident of the District of ¢ ‘olumbia. 

I am now in my Ith year as a licensed sightseeing guide and eab 
owner-driver. In this line of work I have admired the growth of 
this Capital City of the United States. I have given serious thought 
to its limited size of approximately 70 square miles. One cannot 
help but believe that this limited size was one of the main stumbling 
blocks in the way of its being given the right for its citizens toa 
national vote. 

We are glad to know that many Members of Congress feel that 
we should have national representation, and are willing to pass on 
a constitutional amendment. to that. effect. Let this constitutional 
amendment provide for two Senators and its full share of Representa- 
tives according to population, and let our duly elected spokesman to 
the Congress of the United States have the same full and equal 
rights as do the other Members of Congress. 

Definite provisions should be made as to the size of the District of 

Columbia in this same constitutional amendment. Going back to 
the early history, as to the creation of the District of Columbia, it 
will be found that Gen. George Washington and his advisers, as a 
first. step in creating a seat of government for the United States, 
decided just. where the District of Columbia was to be located, = 
the territory to be included for the District of Columbia, and, 
a result, Gen. George Washington and his advisers surveyed oil 
the territory of the District of Columbia. It was decided’ at that 
time that a 10- by 10-mile area would suffice as a sufficient territory 
for the seat. of government for many years to come. 

Since World W ar I social and industrial changes have increased 
Government participation in sO many more — ‘lems of national 
interest that almost without exception agency after agency has ex- 
panded its operations to the extent that ns original area set aside 
to serve as the seat. of government its no longer adequi ite. In recent 
years we have seen more and more of our agencies going into nearby 
Maryland and Virginia. It will also be found that a substantial 
majority of the residents of this so-called metropolitan area reside 
outside the District of Columbia and are in the nearby suburbs of 
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Maryland and Vi irginia, and that the great increase in population 
will continue to be in the nearby suburban areas of Maryland and 
Virginia rather than in the present District of Columbia. 

In the treating of the subject of a new area for the seat of govern- 
ment, Which is a m: ijor problem today, we must take into consideration 
not only what area is necessary today but. an area that will meet 
the needs of an expanding seat of government. for the next two or 
three decades, as was done when the original District of Columbia 
was defined and surveyed by Gen. George Washington. The area 
for the District of Columbia should be enlarged so tha at it will consist 
of a territory of not less than 50 by 50 miles, to be measured 28 miles 
. 28 miles west, 22 miles east, and 22 miles south of the U.S. 

Capitol Building. 

This would provide an area of not less than 2,500 square miles, 
instead of the present 70 square miles which now makes up our 
present District of Columbia. The 50- by 50-mile territory for the 
District of Columbia would overcome the main objection of size when 
it comes to national representation. We hear too much of doing 
away with the present area of the District of Columbia by a few 
Members of Congress who would like to see it returned to the State 
of Maryland. Much to our regreat, approximately 30 square miles 
of the original area of the District of Columbia was returned to 
the State of Virginia over 100 years ago. 

Bear in mind, the original size of 10 by 10 miles for the District 
of Columbia, as suggested by Gen. George Washington and his ad- 
visers, Was made during the horse and buggy days. Today we are 
in the automobile and air age, and the suggested size of 50 by 50 
miles is more in keeping with all the changes that have taken place 
since Gen. George Washington’s time. 

The CHarrmmMan. I don’t mean to cut you off, but these are the 
exigencies under which we operate. After all, when you hear so 
many witnesses, as testimony becomes quite repetitious. 

(Attachment to Mr. Schlaifer’s statement follows :) 


[Extract from “Letters to the Star’ department, the Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., 


Apr. 3, 1960] 
ApriL 11, 1960. 
Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, House Committee on the Judiciary, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CELLER: On Thursday, April 7, 1960, I appeared before your 
committee and filed my statement on House Joint Resolution 529. I wish to 
have the following information made a part of my statement. 

The members of the 50 State legislatures that will pass on this constitutional 
amendment will compare the District of Columbia’s population and area with 
other large cities of the United States. 

The following facts were taken from the Information Please Almanac of 1960: 


City 1950 census Square miles 
New York, N.Y ‘ 7, 891, 937 | 319.10 in 1958 
Chicago, Il ans 3, 620, 962 | 224.24 in 1958; 5.37 inland water 
Philadelphia, Pa . . . 2,071,605 | 129.71 in 1958 
Los Angeles, Calif Ae ‘ 1,970, 355 | 457.61 in 1959 
Detroit, Mich - naienden 1, 849, 568 | 139.60 in 1957; 4.10 inland water. 
Baltimore, Md..... wee — 949, 708 | 78.70 in 1940; 6.90 inland water. 


a —E 2 
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The population and area of each of the six cities listed is greater than that 
of the District of Columbia. These facts will have an important bearing op 
whether the members of the 50 State legislatures will give us national] rep- 
resentation in the Congress of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 


os IRVING SCHLAIPFER, 
The Cuarrman. Mr. Herbert Leeman. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT LEEMAN, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Leeman. This is hardly a statement. 

My name is Herbert Leeman, I reside at 1609 Hobart St 
Washington, D.C. I am a native-born, lifelong resident of the 
District of Columbia. I am president of the Central Sutfrage Con- 
ference of the District of Columbia and a past president of the Fed- 
eration of Citizens Associations of the District of Columbia. 

I am appearing here today as a resident and not in a representative 
capacity. 

I am in favor of what is commonly called national representation 
for the District of Columbia, and the legislation proposed in the bill 
being considered by this subcommittee. 

I believe the various phases of the proposed legislation have al- 
ready been adequately discussed, and I can only add that the situa- 
tion is similar to that which prevailed when the matter of the Cul- 
tura] Center for the District of Columbia was being considered. At 
that time Mr, Benjamin McKelway, editor of the Evening Star 
newspaper, summed it - by saying that it is unique when practically 
all of the citizens and local organizations, including the Board of 
Trade, the Federation of Citizens Associations, the trade union 
the veterans organizations, and the League of Women Voters, are al 
in agreement. 

As everybody seems to be in favor of the proposed legislation, I 
sincerely trust and hope that we can have early favorable action by 
the Judiciary Committee so that it can be enacted into law before 
the adjournment of this session of this Congress. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Samuel Bigio, president, Shepard Park Citi- 
zens Association. I will ask you to submit your statement. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. SAMUEL BIGIO, PRESIDENT, SHEPARD PARK 
CITIZENS ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Biato. May I say a few words? I will submit this very brief 
statement. 

I am Mrs. Samuel Bigio and I reside at 7636 17th Street NW. 
You have heard from our legislators and from our heads of our city, 
and from the local levels. 

I would like you to know that I represent the grassroots, so to 
speak; I represent a community of approximately 1,600 homes—single 
home dwellings, and a high income group. I know that we go back 
as far asa fifth generation of Washingtonians. 

The question has been asked repeatedly as to whether or not these 
people reside in other cities and maintain residence and can vote else- 
where. I can safely say that the majority of citizens in this fine com- 
munity have been residing here for many, many years and are happy 
to endorse the resolution on the floor. 

Thank you very much for your time. 
Mr. McCuttocn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 
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Have you and your group taken any position on local home rule ¢ 

Mrs. Biato. Lam glad you asked me that, Congressman McCulloch, 
Many years ago I was shocked at the action taken by the group. 
There were about 30 citizens present and took a vote on home rule. 
There were no sides representing home rule versus national represen- 
tation, so that they could get a ‘cles ar picture of the Nation’s ¢ ‘apital 
and the importance of having it politically free in this democratic 
Nation of ours. ‘Therefore, 1 can only st: ite for the record that there 
was a very small group which were re presented at the time, and, there- 
fore, I didn’t feel that the feeling, the consensus of opinion of the en- 
tire community, was represented truly. And I do know that they are 
interested in voting for President and Vice President and especially 
for representation In the House of Representatives, and we hope some 
day, maybe, you will give us some thought in the Senate, too. 

Vr. McCunnocnu. 1 conclude from your statement that you do not 
know whether your group Is for local home rule or against it. 

Mrs. Biato. We haven't had any 

Mr. McCunvocn, And that is no reflection. 

Mrs. Brero. T understand perfectly well. Home rule came up on 
the floor a few years back, and w ithout any thought, the group took 
ce aad that isall I can state. 

Mr. McCuttocu. What wasthe action ? 

Mrs. Bicio. However 

Mr. McCuntocu. What was the action ¢ 

Mrs. Biero. That they were in favor of home rule. And home rule 
as such many people don’t understand. But in the past 2 years we 
have learned to realize the true meaning of home rule and national 
representation. ‘There are many versions, and it is most conflicting. 

The Cratmman. Thank you. 

That will terminate the oral testimony. The record will be kept 
open for written statements for a period of 1 week. 

At this point in the record I would like to include letters and other 
informative communications received by the subcommittee. 

(The correspondence e referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT BorCHARDT, COMMANDER, DisTRict or COLUMBIA DEPART- 
MENT, VETERANS OF ForREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Herbert Borchardt. 
I am commander of the District of Columbia Department of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, whose members are honored with the dis- 
tinction of having served overseas in our country’s Armed Forces in times of 
national peril. 

In the military service we fought for preservation of our American ideals and 
institutions of justice and democracy. 

Now as civilians, we continue our active support of these principles. We ob- 
serve our obligation to inspire in the hearts and minds of our fellow citizens— 
particularly our younger people—a warmer appreciation of our form of govern- 
ment, of the American democratic system. 

For example, only recently the Veterans of Foreign Wars climaxed—right 
here in Washington—a national contest among teenagers. Each State had sent 
the high school student who had been chosen, through statewide competition, as 
outstanding in presenting on television a speech entitled, “I Speak for 
Democracy.” 

Yes, students from our District of Columbia high schools participated. They 
too, paid sincere tribute to our proud heritage of true democracy in the United 
States. It is ironical that their own parents are denied the rights and benefits 
of democracy. 
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For citizens of their own hometown are the only Americans who do not haye 
the right to a voice in the selection of the men who will hold the highest offices 
under our form of government. We contend that this is a condition of neither 
justice nor democracy. It should be corrected. 

So our organization endorses the principles and pleas which have been gypb. 
mitted here by the Citizens Joint Committee on National Representation for the 
District of Columbia. 


STATEMENT OF BERTHA MCNEILL, PRESIDENT OF THE District or COLUMBIA AREA 
BRANCH OF THE WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM, RE 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 39 


We wish to be recorded as supporting the provisions of Senate Joint Resoly- 
tion 39. We believe the citizens of the District of Columbia should be able to 
exercise all of the rights of other American citizens. 

Our support of Senate Joint Resolution 39 in no way invalidates our state 
ment in support of home rule for the District of Columbia, which we believe 
should be voted by the Congress without further delay 


PropLe’s CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C., April 5, 1960. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, House Judiciary Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Str: Please file the enclosed statement in the record of the hearings on 
House Joint Resolution 629. We thank you 
Very truly yours, 
Mrs. MARGARET P. McCane, 
Chairman, Christian Social Action Committee. 


Re House Joint Resolution 529. 

Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 

Chairman, House Judiciary Subcommitter, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: This is to inform you that the Christian Social Action Committee 
of People’s Congregational Church fully endorses and supports the constitu 
tional amendment granting District of Columbia residents national representa 
tion. 

Native Washingtonians, and those of us who have made this city our home, 
feel keenly that we have no choice in the matter of national representation. We 
have borne patiently taxation without representation. Therefore, we urge posi- 
tive and affirmative action of your committee on the above resolution 

Please enter our statement of endorsement as part of the record 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. MarcaAret P. McCanr, 
Chairman, Christian Social Action Comimittce, 
People’s Congregational Church 


District OF COLUMBIA STATEHOOD COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C... March 30, 1960 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, the Judiciary Committee, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Ce_ter: I would appreciate it if the following statement would be 
made a part of the record in the hearings on House Joint Resolution 529 

I respectfully submit that the territory now known as the District of Columbia 
is entitled to recognition as a part of the State of Maryland for purposes of 
national representation. When the Constitution was ratified on June 21, 1788, 
the District of Columbia was a part of the State of Maryland for all purposes, In 
1800 when the National Government moved to Washington, sovereignty over the 
local government was transferred from Maryland to Congress 
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Almost everyone since 1800 has assumed that the transfer of the local 
government has separated the District of Columbia from the State of Maryland 
for purposes of National Government as well as for purposes of local govern- 
ment. I disagree, Cession merely nationalized the local government and had no 
legitimate relationship to the manner in which District of Columbia residents 
were entitled to exercise their national franchise. it 

Under this interpretation, Congress should pass a simple resolution recognizing 
the District of Columbia as a part of the State of Maryland for purposes of 
national representation. 

Therefore, Iam opposed to House Joint Resolution 529. 

Sincerely, 
Britt ALBAUGH, Acting Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF OSCAR I. DopeEK, PRESIDENT, MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS ASSO- 
CIATION, ON THE Britt To PrRovipE FoR NATIONAL REPRESENTATION FOR CITIZENS 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


My name is Oscar I. Dodek, and Tam president of the Merchants & Manufac 
turers Association. The association, now 40 years old, represents over 400 of 
the leading business firms of Washington. The board of governors of my associa- 
tion has unanimously supported the legislation now before von which would give 
the citizens of Washington the right to vote for the President and Vice President 
of the United States and which would also give those citizens representation in 
the Congress. I appear before you today at the direction of my board. 

My statement will be very brief because we are in complete agreement with 
the statement which has been presented by the Citizens’ Joint Committee on 
National Representation for the District of Columbia and we do not want to take 
the time of this committee today to restate that organization's belief, and 
policies. 

However, the brevity of this statement should not be construed to mean that 
this organization is not vitally interested in this legislation. We are completely 
in support of the bill before you today and strongly urge you to favorably report 
the measure and to support it when it comes before the House. 

Respectfully submitted 

Oscar I. Dovek, President. 


TESTIMONY OF MorTON GLUCK, CHAIRMAN OF THE HOME RULE COMMITTEE OF 
ADA ON BEHALF OF WASHINGTON CHAPTER, AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC AC- 
TION, ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT To GRANT NATIONAL Vorina RIGHTS TO 
rHE Districr OF COLUMBIA 


1. The Washington Chapter of Americans for Democratic Action has always 
supported the extension of national representation to the people of the District 
of Columbia. We do not believe it is necessary to justify, before this committee, 
an extension of democratic rights to the people of the Nation’s Capital. 

2. In the past, we have been skeptical of efforts to achieve a national vote. 
Opponents of local home rule have used this as a means of stalling home rule 
legislation and their interest in national representation usually terminates 
abruptly with the bottling up of home rule legislation. We recognize, however, 
that this present effort is a sincere and meaningful one. We are grateful that 
the supporters of this constitutional amendment recognize that it is neither a 
substitute for local home rule, nor should it be used to lessen the effort to achieve 
home rule 

3. In the area of home rule, the ADA has been willing, although reluctantly, 
to accept a partial grant. We feel that once the people of Washington have 
demonstrated their capacity to govern themselves in a responsible manner, it 
will be relatively easy to perfect home rule through the normal congressional 
process. The process of amending the Constitution, however, is a slow and cau- 
tious one. Gaining approval of the legislatures of three-fourths of the States 
will be a difficult process. Once we have gained national representation, it 
Will be even more difficult to return to these State legislatures and enlist their 
Support for an additional amendment granting the District its full representa- 
tion. It is essential therefore that any proposal to change the Constitution 
should be as near to perfection, as close to our ultimate objectives, as possible. 
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4. The proposed Senate amendment made no provision for District represen- 
tation in the Senate. In the early days of our Nation, the Senate was expected 
to be a senior advisory council to the President, selected by the various State 
governments. Today the Senate represents the people of the various States; 
although each house has primacy in certain legislative areas, the two share the 
national legislative authority between them. To deprive the people of the Dis- 
trict of representation in the Senate, regardless of the type of representation 
they are granted in the House, gives each Washingtonian only a half vote in 
the Federal legislature. 

5. Apparently operating on the same theory as the Senate amendment, House 
Joint Resolution 529 also makes no provision for District representation in the 
Senate. House Joint Resolution 529 further limits the representation of the 
District by reducing its membership in the electoral college. Washington will 
have a smaller voice in selection of the President than some 15 States with equal 
or less population; indeed it may have a smaller electoral vote than States Jess 
than half its size. The President of the United States represents the whole 
people of the United States, not its acreage; he should represent them all 
equally. There is no reason why the District citizen should have only a frae- 
tional vote for President. 

6. An additional deficiency is that which provides that the District's delegates 
in Congress shall be limited in powers to those which the Congress shall deter- 
mine. We would hope that Congress would speedily grant full legislative au- 
thority to the District delegates. But we fear our delegates in Congress may be 
doomed to impotency by the same hostile forces that today are frustrating the 
achievement of home rule. 

7. We believe the people of Washington have been exceedingly patient in this 
long wait for meaningful citizenship. First on home rule and now on national 
representation they have demonstrated a willingness to sacrifice essential rights 
in order to gain an immediate fraction. But now we are in danger of losing 
the last shred of substance. We do not regard participation in national elec- 
tions as recreation; we believe a vote has significance only as it results in a 
significant influence on the course of political events—a meaningful share of 
political power. 

8. The people of Washington are subject to taxes, military service and other 
obligations of citizenship equally with all other citizens. The course of national 
politics and foreign policy affects their daily lives as it does the lives of all 
other Americans. Like all other Americans, we deserve the right to make our 
voices heard in a political meaningful manner—through voting members in both 
Houses and through a voice in national elections that will influence the course 
of such elections to the extent our numbers deserve. 

We urge the committee to report out a bill which grants full national repren- 
sentation to the people of the Nation’s Capital. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to be heard. 


My name is Sadye IF. Meltzer. I am secretary of and represent the Lamond- 
Riggs Citizens’ Association, a citizen group located in the upper northeast sec 
tion of Washington, with a paid-up active membership of almost 1,200 families. 

Many months ago our organization voted to support the principle involved 
in the proposed constitutional amendment to let citizens of the District of Co 
lumbia vote for President, Vice President, and delegates to the House of Repre 
sentatives. 

In this juncture of world history, when it is so necessary to prove to the 
emerging new nations of Asia and Africa that the democratic principle represents 
the highest aspiration of political man, it is most undemocratic to continue to 
keep the citizens of the Nation’s Capital, who in all other respects carry the 
same burdens in their relationship to their Government as do non-District 
citizens in the position of second-class citizens 

May we as citizens hope that the current Congress by passage of the amend- 
ment now under consideration, will at long last lay the basis for undoing 
the century-old injustice under which citizens of the District have lived 
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JUNIOR BAR SECTION, 
BAR ASSOCIATION OF THE DistTRict or CoLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., April 7, 1969. 
Re; Senate Joint Resolution 39 and House Joint Resolution 29. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, House Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CELLER: In view of the fact that the Bar Association of the District 
of Columbia testified in support of Senate Joint Resolution 39 and your bill, 
House Joint Resolution 529, the Junior Bar Section of the Bar Association of 
the District of Columbia felt that any attempt to make additional statements 
could not help expedite this legislation. However, we do strongly support this 
legislation and request that our short statement be included in the record. 

The young lawyers in the District of Columbia are grateful to you for your 
assistance in helping us to achieve voting rights, 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER FRANKLIN SHEBLE, 


STATEMENT OF WALTER F. SHEBLE, CHAIRMAN, JUNIOR BAR SECTION, BAR 
ASSOCIATION OF THE District oF COLUMBIA 


The Junior Bar Section of the Bar Association of the District of Columbia, 
representing some S75 young attorneys practicing in the Washington metro- 
politan area, offers its wholehearted support for Senate Joint Resolution 39 and 
House Joint Resolution 520—national suffrage for the citizens of the District of 
Columbia. 

In our work as young lawyers in the courts and in the community we are 
conscious that President and Vice President of the United States are particu- 
larly important Government officials with reference to the day-to-day functioning 
of the Washington community The President appoints the executive govern- 
ment of Washington, D.C., and, directly or indirectly, many of the officers of 
the local government In addition, all of the judges of our courts from the 
lowest to the highest are nominated for office by the President. These decisions 
have a vital effect on those of us who live and earn our living in the Nation’s 
Capital 

The same argument can be made with reference to the activities of the House 
of Representatives since the Constitution places in the Congress the power to 
legislate for and govern the District of Columbia. In this great forum where 
matters of utmost concern to citizens of the District of Columbia are decided, 
we feel that delegates from the District of Columbia could be especially helpful 
to the House by providing particular knowledge and assistance on District 
problems 

We earnestly request an opportunity to share with our fellow Americans these 
important privileges and rights of citizenship 


Utica, N.Y., April 4, 1960. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
House Committee on Judiciaru, U.S. Capitol, Washinaton, D.C.: 

Regret deeply impossible for me to attend hearing on bills to give voteless 
District of Columbia citizens a vote in national elections and representation in 
Congress. As president of the Columbia Historical Society, commander in chief 
in Military Order of the Loyal Legion, and Washington representative of Sons 
of Union Veterans of Civil War, I respectfully urge favorable action on any such 
legislation 

U. S. Grant IIT, 
Major General, USA (Retired). 
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To the House Judiciary Committee: 


My name is Charles W. Cobb, Jr., and my address is 6347 North Washington 
Boulevard, Arlington, Va. I am a graduate of Howard Law School and of 
Amherst College where I majored in political science. For a brief period |] 
lived in the District of Columbia, but I moved to Virginia to be able to vote 
locally. I am glad to hear that Chairman Celler of your committee hag jp. 
troduced a constitutional amendment to give the District of Columbia national] 
representation, but I feel that it is seriously in need of amendment and im 
provement. Because of the fact that it is relatively permanent, a constitutional 
amendment should cover the entire situation, and is different from a statute 
which might be modified a year or two later after its operation has been studied 
Therefore I submit that the Celler proposal should be modified so us to provide 
two delegates to the U.S. Senate from the District of Columbia in addition to 
such delegates to the House as its population may justify, and the number 
of Presidential electors should reflect these two delegates to the Senate, as 
the recently passed Senate version provides Also the constitutional amend. 
ment should specify that these delegates from the District of Columbia to the 
Hiouse and Senate would be voting Members of those bodies, with all the 
rights and privileges of the other Members 

Indeed I feel that they should be called Senators and Representatives rather 
than merely delegates. Giving them these titles would not alter the fact that 
the District of Columbia is under the jurisdiction of Congress and is not a 
State. I also propose that the constitutional amendment repeal the present 
10 square mile limitation on the size of the District of Columbia. In the present 
artificial situation the percentage of poor people, especially Negroes, will become 
steadily larger as the richer whites continue to move to nearby Maryland and 
Virginia. I would like to see the Maryland counties of Montgomery and Prince 
Georges become a part of the District of Columbia as well as the 10th Con 
gressional District of Virginia and part of the Sth 
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WASHINGTON, 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: I notice that there are to be hearings on national representation 
for the District of Columbia, and particularly on your House Joint Resolution 
529, on April 6 and 7. I hope to attend at least part of the hearings, and migh 
want to be heard if there is time and my point of view is not sufficiently covere 
by other speakers While I am not at this time representing any roup ¢ 
citizens, I have been actively in favor of national representation for many years 
(dating back even beyond my first appearance in print in 
zine, the Political Science Quarterly, 50 years ago when I 
freshman). 

I find one serious defect in House Joint Resolutic 
kind of office in the U.S. Government, which might or might 
powers of membership in the Congress at the option of Congress itself 
title of “Delegate” has heretofore been applied to persons representing 
territories, but that has not been an office set up by the Constitution, and i 
that is all that is intended for the District (as is implied by the use of the 
title), Congress should go ahead and give the District some Delegates without 
bothering to put this into a constitutional amendment If, on the other hand, 
the District’s representation is to have some status as real constitutional Mem- 
bers of the House, the title “Representative” should be used, with the same 
qualifications, powers, ete., as fully prescribed by the Constitution If recog 
nition is at last to be given by the Constitution to the fact that there are 
many citizens living here in a Federal area instead of { tate and need- 
ing representation in their National Government, there 
zens living in a congressional district here should have any inferior 
No constitutional amendment should create second-class Members i 
House of Congress (the Territorial Delegates no gy been real Met 
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Any constitutional amendment should be adequate on it subject 
need to go back later for another amendment As Congress IS ppenn 
new States to representation, and has exclusive powers over the eat of gov 


ernment except to give it national representation, why not give this latter power 
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to Congress also? Such an amendment was most favored for a number of 
vears (in the time of Senator Capper and Representative Sumners), and it is 
still the most logical and adequate type, if leaving to future congressional judg- 


ment with respect to whether or how much representation in House, Senate, 
and electoral college without tampering with constitutional powers which should 
belong to all members of those bodies. 

Sincerely yours, 


GEORGE W. HopecKINs. 





WASHINGTON, D.C., April 3, 1960. 


Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Re pres ntatives, 

Washington, District-State of Columbia. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CELLER: This is written in application for an opportunity 
to testify at the public hearing by your committee, concerning improvement 
of the status of American citizenship in the District-State of Columbia. 

In case that privilege and honor cannot be granted will you kindly enter 
this letter on the record of that public hearing, as the expression of my view 
on the proper way to handle this simple, yet vexing problem, so long mis- 
handled in the past 

It happens that the city of Washington is territorially coextensive with the 
District-State of Columbia, and this simple fact has been long used as an 
international stumbling block to prevent the right solution of District-State 
voting franchise Yet the condition is not too exceptional. Cook County, IIL, 
and the city of Chicago exemplify the same condition, as does also Brooklyn 
Borough of New York City, and Kings County, New York State 

The simple fact that has been intentionally overlooked in order to prevent 
or postpone proper solution of the problem, is that only through recognition 
of the priority of quasi-statehood status of the District-State of Columbia, can 
its residents be granted national representation. Cities are not represented in 
Congress, such quasi-statehood status has existed in the District-State of Co- 
lambia (although intentionally overlooked or ignored) since the adoption of 
our Federal Constitution in 1787-—-when there was no city of Washington 

It is a well recognized principle of American jurisprudence that the intent 
of the lawmukers is the law Certainly this applies to the Federal Constitu 
tion—our basic national law—even more than to any subsidiary legislation 
under it With equal certainty, the framers of the Constitution—men of the 
highest intelligence and integrity-—-had no intent to deprive citizens of the 
District-State of Columbia (the Capital of the Nation) of the right to national 
representation which goes with the duty of taxpayving—a right for which the 
Revolution had just been fought to snecess and which was, therefore. upper 
most in the minds of these framers of the Constitution The recorded views of 
James Madison, father of the Constitution, supply direct documentary evi 
dence that this was not only the logical and ethical, but also the actual intent 
of himself and his colleagues in the Constitutional Convention of 1787 

The practical point thus proven is that representation in both Houses of Con 
gress and in the electoral college was written into the Constitution in 1787 and 
that no constitutional amendment is necessary in order to provide quasi-state 


hood status for the District-State of Columbia—the same as the status of every 


ther State of the Union—except that Congress has (and should continne to 


have) full control over District-State legislation, as provided by article I, section 


iragraph 17, of the Federal Constitution 

This provision was merely a very wise measure in 1787: At present it is noth 
ng less than providential—and for two very important reasons, one highly 
legitimate, the other considerably contemptible, vet still to be regarded and 
eighed 


In the first place, the population of the District-State of Columbia exceeds 


that of 12 or 14 other States of the Union For various enuses, it is a highly 
Mtelligent population By reason of the provision of the Constitution. ahove 
ed, this large and highly intelligent population is under the immediate and 

tinuous and complete legislative supervision and control of Congress. This 
Sime condition exists, and can exist, nowhere else in our Nation It provides an 
ivaluable, an essential opportunity for legislative experimentation toward an 
ver-increasing decree of democracy, without danger of serious mishap there 
rom Phe present world crisis aused by a struggle between democracy and 
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despotism. Every aid toward higher democracy will be an aid to our Nation jp 
this world struggle. A constitutional amendment giving full statehood to the 
District-State of Columbia, would destroy this tremendously valuable potential] 
which exists under a quasi-statehood status. We must not weaken our Nation by 
this stupid and vicious action. 

Somewhat contemptibly, but still factually, there is fear in some quarters cop. 
cerning the rising tide of Negro population in the District-State of Columbia. 
I do not have this undemocratic, un-American, un-Christian fear of Negroes (who 
are also spiritual children of God), but for those who do have it, the continuons 
control of Congress over District-State legislation provides complete assurance 
against Negroes dominating the District-State government. It will be found that 
Negroes will have a high score in American citizenship when they are given 
voting franchise in the District-State of Columbia. It is beneath contempt to 
deprive white residents of the District-State of this right, in order to penalize 
Negroes for nothing more vicious than pigmentation of the skin. Such bigotry 
must have no further control over the status of citizenship in the Dist rict-State 
of Columbia. 

Coming back to the subject of territorial coextensiveness, the setting up of a 
quasi-statehood status for the District-State of Columbia (with a Governor and 
other State executives, with a District-State assembly—strictly subsidiary, yet 
helpful, to Congress in legislative matters—and with a Districet-State judiciary 
entirely separate from the Federal court system, all of these State officials 
elected by citizens of the District-State)—this setup will provide all necessary 
home rule for citizens of the District-State. It would be stupid, maybe vicious, 
to duplicate this State government setup with a Washington city government, 
That would be sure to set up continuous probability of friction between the 
District-State government and its needless duplication through a Washington city 
government. How stupid must we be in coordinating national representation 
with home rule, when the same setup will provide both 

Therefore, I propose that this simple and long-mishandled problem be settled 
in the optimum and immediate way by an ordinary act of Congress, implement- 
ing in detail what the Constitution already provides—quasi-statehood status 
for the District-State of Columbia, and admitting the District-State as the 5ist 
State in the Union. This could be done in the present session of Congress in time 
to permit District-State residents (bona fide residents, of course, and exclusive 
residents here) representation in the present session of Congress and in the 
electoral college of 1960 

I have tried to make this as compact a presentation as can be made of this 
highly important topic. 

Please accept my thanks for your patience in hearing my views upon it 

Sincerely, 
Davip DARRIN, 
1]l-American Candidate tn 1960 for President of the United Statea. 


(Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, 1901-03: longtime friend of the late Dr. A. A. 
Tavsk, for many years principal at Boys’ High School.) 


ROCKVILLE, Mp., April 8, 1960. 
Hon. EMANUEL W. CELLER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


The delegates’ assembly of Montgomery County Education Association, repre- 
senting over 3,000 teachers in this suburban county, passed a resolution yester- 
day urging favorable action of the bill now before your committee to grant voting 
rights in presidential election to residents of the District of Columbia. 

ARTHUR SIMONDS, Jr., 
Evrecutive Secretary. 


3RIEF REVIEW OF APPORTIONMENT AND DISTRICTING REQUIREMENTS, WITH A SUM- 
aoe 


MARY ANALYSIS OF H.R. 73 AND H.R. 575 (Boru S6rH CoNG., 1sT SESS.), AS 
VIEWED IN THE LIGHT THEREOF 


AUTHORITY FOR APPORTION MENT 


The basis for apportioning Representatives in Congress among the several 
States is set forth in the Constitution (art. I, sec. 2, par. 3, as amended by the 
14th amendment, sec. 2) : 
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“Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States which may 
be included within this Union according to their respective numbers and exclud- 
jng Indians not taxed. The actual enumeration shall be made within three years 
after the first meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. The 
number of Representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but 
each State shall have at least one Representative.” 

The authority for regulating the election of Representatives to Congress is 
yested in Congress by the Constitution (art. I, see. 4) : 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the 
Congress nay at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to 
the places of choosing Senators.” 

And it is within the power of Congress to establish standards which the States 
must follow in redistricting congressional districts (Smiley v. Holm, 1931, 285 
U.S. 355) 

The 14th amendment (sec. 2, which affected article I, section 2, above, states: 

“Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States according to 
their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons in each State, 
excluding Indians not taxed.” 

Thus, it can be seen that the Constitution assigns to the legislature of each 
State the right to choose, the time, place, and manner of holding elections for 
Representatives to the House subject to congressional standards when enacted, 


APPORTIONMENT PROCEDURE 


Under existing law the apportioning of membership in the House is auto- 
matic and because of this feature it is often referred to as the Automatic Ap- 
portionment Act (1929) 

The President submits to Congress (on the Sth day, or within 1 week there- 
after, of the convening of each Sth Congress after the S2d) a statement showing 
the whole number of persons in each State (excluding Indians not taxed) as 
ascertained under the decennial census of population and the number of Repre- 
sentatives ench State is entitled to have on the basis of that census apportioned to 
the States by the method of equal proportions using the existing size of the 
House’ for arriving at the ratio (2 U.S.C. 2a(b)) 

Then, within 15 days after receipt of the President's statement, the Clerk of 
the House sends to each Governor a certificate of the number of Representatives 
that State is entitled to have in the ensuing Congress. This is the method that 
applies unless Congress enacts a change in the size of the House or the method 
of computation (2 U.S.C. 2a(b)) 


METHODS OF APPORTIONMENT 
Methods used 

1790: Congress selected constitutional minimum of 30,000 as the size of 
each district 

1790-1830: Method of rejected fractions; population of each State divided by 
“fixed ratio” of 33.000 (1702) 

1832: Method of rejected fractions attacked by Daniel Webster who also 
pointed out that the apportionment clause of the Constitution did not require 
absolute relative equality but merely as near as may be equal. 

1840: Method of 1840 adopted; ratio of 1 Representative for every 70,680 per- 
sons fixed by Congress. (This method was never used again.) 





'The present size of the House, 435 seats, was established in 1911. Membership grad- 





nally increased from the original 65 to 105 (1792), 141 (1803), 181 (1811), 212 (1822), 
240 (18832), 222 (1842), 228 (1850), 284 (1852), 238 (1860), 241 (1862), 242 (1862), 
283 (1872), 292 (1872 (1882), 356 (1891), 386 (1901), It should be here noted 





that with the admission of Alaska the House now has 436 seats and with the effective 
date, the House will be Increased to 437 for Hawall, and unless there is legislation con- 
cerning the size of the House it will automatically revert to 435 following the 1960 census 
with at least 1 Representative for Alaska and at least 1 for Hawaii and the remaining 
433 Represent itives will be apportioned as above described. 
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1850-90: Vinton method; Congress fixed size of House desired and then dis. 
tributed the seats by this method. 

ISS1: “Alabama paradox” first appeared resulting from use of Vinton method. 

1911: Method of major fractions adopted by Congress 

1941: Method of equal proportions adopted by Congress (by amendment to the 
act of 1929). 

Description of methods 

As soon as the census of 1790 had been taken Congress selected the constity 
tional minimum of 30,000 as the size of each district for the basis of redistribut 
ing seats in the House. 

If the population of each State had been an exact multiple of 30,000 the task 
would have been easy, but what should be done if Vermont had S5.532; New 
Jersey 179,556 ; Virginia 640,558; ete. ? What should be done with these Varia 
tions from exact equality? 


Three different solutions were tried before 1910: (a) Method of rejected fra 
tions, (6) method of 1M40, and (¢) Vinton method 

(a) Method of rejected fractions This method disregarded fractions entirely 

nd applied to the apportionments based on the census of L7TiMe- TSO, ime lusive 


The population of each State was divided by a fixed ratio (45,000 in 1792 and 


1Se?, 25.000 in 1811, 40,000 in IS22, and 47,700 in IN32) and gave to that State 


the number of Representatives expressed by the integer in its quotient without 
reference to fractions Thus, with a ratio of 33,000, Vermont received 2 Mem- 
bers for an exact quotient of 2.592, New Jersey 5 for 5.441, and Virginia 19 for 
19.108, except that each State with a quotient below 1.00 received 1 Representa 
tive. This resulted in great inequality between States and congressional dis 
tricts Were very unequal (in 1702, a Vermont district contained 42,766 inhabit 
ants, a New Jersey district 55.011, and a Virginia district only 353,187) and the 
whole population of a State with relatively large dist ts was underrepresented 

The great inequalities of this method were vigorously attacked by Daniel 
Webster in 1832. and he urged a method which would assign un additional 
Representative to each State with a large fraction. His plan fixed a size for 
the House in advance, divided this into the total national represenlatlive pop 


ulation” and used the quotient as his fixed ratio. He started the principle for 


interpreting the apportionment clause of the Constitution as hot enjoining an 


absolute relative equality becnuse that would be ce nding an impossibility 
but as requiring Congress to make the apportionment of Representatives among 
the States according to their respective numbers as near may be This lead 
to the insertion of “as nearly as may be” in many State apportionment provi- 
sions and is much cited in State decisions. ) 

(hy) Method of 1840 The 1840 census vas followed by the adoption if this 


method which somewhat resembled Webster's plan 

\fter fixing a ratio of 1 Representative for every 70,680 persons, Congress 
provided that each State having in its quotient a fraction greater than one-half 
of the ratio should be assigned an additional Representative; and in accord 
ance with this calculation specified the number of Representatives for each State 


This method was never used agait 


Criticism of methods: Besides failing to measure inequalities scientifieally, 
the two methods above described were open to tWo seriots objections First 
they were subject to a defect called the “population paradox that is, startling 


fluctuations in the size of the House migh 


in the total population of the country and with no alteration in the “fixed ratio 
of population per Representative.” The size of the Tlouse might even decrease 


t occur without relation to any change 


considerably, although the total population had largely increased Secondly: 
they left the size of the House undetermined until the whole calculation had 
heen completed As the rapidly increasing population of the country produced 


a larger and larger membership, the physical limits of the Chamber, the incon 
venience of discussion in a large group and other reasons created a strong desire 
to maintain in successive reapportionments an approximate maximum of mem 
bership for the entire country. Consequently the emphasis has shifted from 
the size of an ideal district to the size of an ideal House, and the problem of 
apportionment is thereby greatly complicated 

(c) Vinton method From 1850 through 1900 Congress first fixed a desired 
size for the House, and then distributed the seats according to the Vinton method, 
named for the Congressman who presented it. 
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The method was applied as follows: First: Compute the ratio of population 
to Representatives or average congressional district by dividing the total rep- 
resentative population of the country by the total desired number of Representa- 
tives. Then: Divide the population of each State by this ratio and assign to 
each State a number of Representatives equal to the whole number in the quotient 
for that State. States with a quotient less than one are treated specially and 
each given one Representative. Third: To make up the required size of the 
House, assign additional Representatives for fractions in the quotient beginning 
with the State which has the largest fraction 

Criticism of method: This method had the distinct advantage of making it 
possible to fix the size of the House in advance and to regard at least the 
largest fractions But—it suffered from a fatal defect called the Alabama 
paradox That is, with no corresponding change in population, an increase in 
the total size of the Hlouse might be accompanied by an actual loss of one seat 
by some State Chis paradox first came to the attention of Congress in tables 
prepared in ISSI, which gave Alabama S members in a House of 209 and only 
7 members in a House of 300, although the population of Alabama had actually 
increased. In 1900, by this method Maine retained 4 members in a House of 383, 
884 and 385. When 386 were apportioned Maine dropped to 3, but came back to 
{for 387 and 3Ss8.) It dropped back to 3 for 389 and 390, but rose to 4 for 391 and 
stayed there “Now you see it, now you don’t. (Representative Littlefield, 
Maine)—-Colorado got 2 members in a House of 357 or 35S and 3 members in both 
smaller and lurger Houses 

It might even happen that the State which lost a seat in this way was the one 
State Which expanded in population, while all 


| other States had shrunk. 

(In a House of 100 members, three States having populations of 453,320; 443,- 
$10; and, 103,370 would have respectively 45, 44 and 11 Representatives Ina 
House of 101 thembers three States having populations of 452,170; 442,260; 105,- 
570 would have respectively 46, 45 and 10 Representatives. Thus, the two States 
which had lost in population would have gained a Representative, whereas the 
State which had gained in population would have lost one. ) 

The following is a list of method which are subject to the “Alabama paradox” 
reasons are omitted for sake of brevity) 

Vinton method 

Modified Vinton method 

Method of alternate ratios. 
Method of minimum range 
Method of minimum inverse range 

To avoid the paradoxes shown above only 5 known methods offered a work- 
able solution: 

Method of equal proportions 
Method of harmonic means. 
Method of major fractions 

Method of smallest divisors 





Method of greatest divisors 

The method of equal proportions was first published in 1921 by Prof. Hunting- 
ton and was unanimously endorsed by the advisory committee to the Director 
of Census and by a specially appointed committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences. It provides a direct and simple test which shows at once whether 
each State is as nearly as possible on a parity with each other State with 
respect both to size of districts and to representation per million inhabitants. In 
measuring inequality of districts, the disparity between two States is defined 
as the percentage by which the congressional district in one State exceeds the 
district in another State. Similarly, the inequality in representation per million 
inhabitants is measured by the percentage by which that representation in one 
State exceeds the representation in another. An apportionment made by method 
of equal proportions is one which cannot be improved by any transfer of a seat 
from any State to any other State; because any such transfer will be found 
to increase rather than decrease the amount of disparity between the two States; 
this will be true whether equality of districts is considered or equality of rep- 
resentation per million inhabitants 

In applying several tests to the foregoing five methods to measure “inequality” 
it was found that the method of equal proportions survived more tests than the 
other methods. Furthermore it was recommended by the Census Advisory Com- 
mittee in 1921 which studied the mathematical aspects of apportionment as 
consistent with the literal meaning of the words of the Constitution. A com- 
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mittee of the National Academy of Sciences preferred the method of equal propor. 
tions as satisfying the test of proportionality when applied either to sizes of 
congressional districts or to number of Representatives per person and because 
it occupies mathematically a neutral position with respect to emphasis on larger 
and smaller States. (Report No. 30, Feb. 5, 1941, 77th Cong., 1st sess., accom. 
panying H.R. 2665.) 

Method of major fractions.—First used in reapportionment following the 1919 
census. In 1940 a controversey arose over its use. It was found that the uge 
of this method gave Michigan 18 seats in the House and Arkansas 6; whereas, 
by the method of equal proportions, Michigan would have been allotted 17 seats 
and Arkansas 7. On November 25, 1941, the 77th Congress amended the law 
of 1929 and substituted the method of equal proportions for this method. (Report 
No. 30, 77th Cong., Ist sess. ) 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 


There is no constitutional requirement that Representatives be elected by 
districts and prior to 1842 Congress made no requirements for districting and 
there was the greatest diversity among States in the manner of choosing 
Representatives. 

Prior legislation as to districting 

3y act of 1842,’ Congress provided for election of Representatives by districts 
composed of contiguous territory. In 1850° Congress dropped the requirement 
for election of Representatives by districts but in 1862 ° resumed the requirement, 
In 1872‘ a further provision was added requiring districts to be as nearly as 
practicable equal in number of inhabitants and this requirement of equality 
was repeated in the later enactments in 1882,” 1891," and 1901 ° which added a 
further requirement to the aforementioned standards, namely, compact territory 
The act of 1911° finalized the standards adopted in the preceding acts by requir. 
ing districts to be “contiguous and compact territory, and containing as nearly as 
practicable an equal number of inhabitants 

Except for the act of 1850, all the acts from 1842 to 1911, inclusive, contained 
substantially the same provisions as to requirements of compactness, contiguity, 
and equality in population in the new districts in which Representatives were 
to be elected under the new apportionment. In each instance the acts specifically 
addressed those standards to elections of Representatives “under this appor- 
tionment,” meaning, the apportionment made by that particular act 

Congress, however, never attempted to enforce the standards set out in the 
districting provisions of the several apportionment acts it has passed 

At least three efforts were made to prevent seating of Members from districts 
which did not conform to the statutory requirements, but each time the House 
accepted the contested Member (Laurence F Schmeckebier, “Cougressional 
Apportionment,” 1941, pp. 132-138). 

Present requirements as to districting 

The reapportionment act following that of 1911 was the act of 192% (46 Stat 
21, 26) and it is that act as amended in 1941 (whereby the method of equal 
proportions was adopted) which is now operative 

Under the present act there is no Federal requirement for districting and 
there are no requirements as to compactness, contiguity, and equality of popu- 
lation of districts created by a State. The omission was deliberate See Wood 
v. Broom, 287 U.S. 1 (1982).) 


1 June 25, 1842 (5 Stat. 491) 

279 Stat. 432 

$12 Stat. 572 

Feb. 2. 1872 (17 Stat. 28) (Ninth Census) 

5 Feb. 25, 1882 (22 Stat. 5 Tenth Census) 
Feb. 7. 1891 (26 Stat. 735) (Fleventh Census) 


T Jan. 16, 1901 (31 Stat. 733) (Twelfth Census) 
® Ang. 8, 1911 (37 Stat. 13) (Thirteenth Census) 
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That there is no present Federal legislation requiring congressional districts 
is a throwback to pre-1842 years. That as to the districts in a State the lack 
of Federal requirements that the districts be equal, compact, or contiguous is 
an extinction of standards developed from 1842 to 1911. The standards of those 
years were not extended into the act of 1929, nor were they extendable for, as 
pointed out, those standards applied only during the operation of the acts in 
which they were set out. 

And, if State legislatures do not choose to redistrict after a Federal oppor- 
tionment (see “Apportionment Procedure,” infra) the law as it now stands 
provides that in such event if the State’s apportionment is unchanged the State’s 
method of districting and elections remain unchanged. If, however, the State’s 
membership has increased, the newly allotted Representatives are to be elected 
from the State at large. 

Where the number of Representatives has been decreased, one of three steps 
is prescribed: (1) If the number of districts in the State is equal to the number 
of Representatives, the Representatives may continue to be elected from existing 
districts. (2) If there are fewer districts than Representatives, the extra Rep- 
resentatives nay continue to be elected at large and the others from the existing 
districts. (3) If there are more districts than Representatives, all Represent- 
atives must be elected from the State at large (2 U.S.C. 2a(c) ; Smiley v. Holm, 
1931, 285 U.S. 355; Koenig v. Flynn, 1931, 285 U.S. 375). 


Scope of H.R. 73 (86th Cong., 1st sess.) 


From a review of the past apportionment acts and the present law, H.R. 73, 
in effect, proposes to 
(1) Reestablish the Federal requirement for congressional districts in 
States; 
2) Reestablish the standards of contiguity and compactness ; 

(3) Reestablish the standard of equality of population with a spelled-out 
method of equalizing the districts plus a 20 percent variation allowance; 

(4) Create a right to judicially review possible breaches of prescribed 
standards and a mandate to the courts to review same in an action brought 
before it and vests the court with the authority to so act. 

Effect of H.R. 73: 

(a) Eliminate at-large representation ; 

(b) Curb gerrymandering ; 

(c) Prevent “rotten boroughs” ; 

(d) Allows indisputable access to Federal courts to decide abuses. (Re- 
moves any doubt that districting questions are questions of fact properly 
juridical. ) 

Retains : 
(a) Feature of automatic apportionment ; 
(b) Method of equal proportions. 


Scope of H.R. 575 (86th Cong., 1st sess.) 
Proposes to: 

(1) Same as above; 

(2) Same as above except that there is no provision as in the above bill 
that compactness be “as practicable” ; 

(3) Almost the same as above (difference in language) with a 10 percent 
variation allowance. 

Effect: Same as (a), (Db), (c), above. 
Retains: Same as above. 
Difference : 

(1) No provision for right of citizen to a Federal court. No provision 
for immediate court action to avoid the question becoming moot. (See 
Richardson v. McChesney, 218 U.S. 487.) 

(2) Imposes House sanction on Representative elected in violation of 
its provisions. House already has that right and power without the ne- 
cessity of a bill. (See Colegrove v. Green, 1945, 328 U.S. 549.) 


2 


(3) Ten percent variation allowance instead of 20 percent. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES FOR NATIONAL 
REPRESENTATION FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A survey of proposed amendments to the Constitution of the United States 
introduced in Congress from 1789 to 1954, inclusive, reveals that they have ip. 
cluded 65 resolutions providing for national representation in some form for the 
District of Columbia. National representation in this context means repre- 
sentation for the District of Columbia in one or both Houses of Congress and jn 
the electoral college. 

A constitutional amendment has been considered necessary for the purpose 
because the Constitution provides that the Members of Congress shall be chosen 
by the people of the several States, and the District of Columbia is not a State 

Of these 65 resolutions, the first was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives on November 27, 1877 (H.R. 57, 45th Cong., Ist sess.) by Mr. Corlett, of 
Wyoming. It proposed to grant one member each in the House of Representa. 


tives to the territories and the District of Columbia The most recent of these 
proposals was introduced in the Senate by Senator Case of South Dakota on 
March &, 1954 (S.J. Res. 136, 88d Cong... 2d sess.) It proposes an amendment 


to the Constitution empowering Congress to grant representation in the House 
of Representatives and in the electoral college to the District of Columbia 

Of these 65 resolutions, 20 were introduced during the period ISSS—-1926, 26 
were introduced during the period, 1926-47, and 15 have been introduced during 
the 80th to 88d Congresses, inclusive. Thirty-seven of them were introduced in 
the Senate and 2S in the House of Representatives. Such resolutions have been 
introduced in both Houses of every Congress since 1915 

All of the 65 resolutions were referred to the appropriate committees of the 
respective Houses, usually to the Committees on the Judiciary, which have juris 
diction over proposals to amend the Constitution. Beyond such committee ref 
erence, only 19 out of the 65 resolutions were acted upon in some manner (see 
table). On 10 of the resolutions, committee hearings were held. Three of the 
resolutions were favorably reported by the full committee. Two of these favor 
able reports were made to the Senate, in 1922 and 1925 (S. Rept. No. 507, 67th 
Cong., 2d sess., and S. Rept. No, 1515, 69th Cong., 2d sess) The third favorable 
report was that made by the Judiciary Committee to the House on the Sumners 
resolution (H.J. Res. 257) on August 5, 140 (H. Rept. No. 2828, 76th Cong., 3d 
sess. ). 

Of the 19 resolutions acted upon, 3 were reported adversely by the full commit- 
tee. Each of the adverse reports was made in the Senate. The two Blair reso 
lutions of 1889 were reported jointly and adversely by the Committee on Priv 
ileges and Elections, debated, and passed over without vote (Congressional 
Record, 51st Cong., Ist sess., pp. 207, S02). The Capper resolution of 1941 (SJ 
Res. 35) was reported unfavorably by the Senate Judiciary Committee on An- 
gust 4, 1941 (S. Rept. No. 646, 77th Cong., Ist sess. ). 

Apparently only five full committee reports on the subject of national repre- 
sentation for the District of Columbia have been submitted during the last 5 
years. Three favorable reports were made, in 1922, 1925, and 1940; two un- 
favorable reports were received, in 1899 and 1941 

Apparently no committee report on this subject has been debated on the floor 
of Congress since the first report on the Blair resolutions of ISS89. However, the 
question of extending national suffrage to the residents of the District of Colum- 
bia has been considered on the floor of Congress from time to time. In 1917, for 
example, the resolution of Mr. Austin of Tennessee (H.J. Res. 73) was debated 
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Action beyond committee reference on proposed constitutional amendments to 
provide national representation for the District of Columbia 





Resolution Author Date intro Action 
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WASHINGTON, D.C., April 9, 1960 


Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committecr on the Judit ary, 
US. House of Representative 

Dear Str: I submit this statement for inclusion in the record of the hearings 
on national representation for the District of Columbia As a native resident 
of the District, I have been interested in the District's governmental situation 
for many yeurs, as evidenced by my article on “The Constitutional Status of the 
District of Columbia,” written when I was a high-school senior, printed in Polit 
ical Science Quarterly, June 1910, and reprinted as Senate Document 653 of 
the 6Ist Congress That article has been cited by others as sound doctrine, 
and I would not appreciably change it after 50 years except to be more positive 
and less tentative about some conclusions which now seem amply supported 
My views have also appeared in reports of other congressional hearings, most 


recently on pages 47-48 of the Senate hearings of September 9, 1959. 
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The Constitution gives Congress power of “exclusive legislation” (i.e., both 
Federal and in lieu of a State) over the area ceded for the seat of Federal] 
Government ; but the framers of that document, busy with bigger problems such 
as that of State representation in the Federal Government, did not make any 
provision whereby this prospective non-State area could be included in such 
representation. This omission was noted and discussed in Congress over 4 
century and a half ago, and it is surprising that it still has to be discussed for 
action. 

After various forms of remedy were proposed from time to time, practically 
all advocates agreed on a type of constitutional amendment which would simply 
and straightforwardly extend the legislative power of Congress to include this 
aspect of District affairs. The wording adopted by Representative Hatton 
Sumners of Texas in his House Joint Resolution 257, 76th Congress (April 4, 
1939), was: “power to provide for the people of the District constituting the seat 
of the Government of the United States representation in the Congress and among 
the electors of President and Vice President no greater than that of the people of 
the States.” Resolutions of similar intent were introduced in successive Con. 
gesses in the 1940’s by Representative Sumners, Senator Capper, and others 
In the hearing of April 7, 1960, Senator Jennings Randolph cited his joining ip 
this approach to the problem when he was in the House of Representatives 

I do not recall any complaint about this simple enabling act type of amend. 
ment except from persons opposed to District national representation in general, 
or unwilling to trust future Congresses to use their best judgment in exercising 
the proposed power with a chance of deciding to go beyond what these objectors 
would favor now. It is regrettable that, in the last few years, friends of 
District national representation have ingeniously resorted to more complicated 
wordings instead of sticking to the generally favored formula until it could 
overcome the inertia as well as the few objections and be sent to the States 
for final adoption. 

Constitutional amendments should be broad and basic, leaving the details of 
implementation to Congress or other agencies acting under the Constitution, 
They should not, unless to clear up some real doubt, or ut Ss to require some- 
thing that has been optional, cover matters already authorized in the Consti- 
tution. (While the constitutionality of home rule is still sometimes questioned, 
the views and actions of the framers and their generation, and a consistent line 
of decisions by the Supreme Court, indicate that Congress can give the District 
a wide scope of local self-government without needing any amendment of the 
Constitution on that point.) It is also important that a constitutional amend- 
ment should be as adequate as possible for future needs, so as not to acquire 
going back to the amendment process again on the same subject 

The amendment proposed in House Joint Resolution 529 is more in the style 
of legislation than of constitutional amendment by the foregoing criteria. It 
prescribes the number of persons to be elected in terms of legislated details 
(such as the method of equal proportions), and, in requiring instead of empower- 
ing Congress to provide representation as specified, it confines itself to what 
Congress is most likely to grant now, in one House only, and denies to the 
District its legitimate hope of representation in the other body (and corre 
spondingly increased membership in the electoral college) except by the espe 
cially difficult process of getting a second constitutional amendment later 

Even if the amendment were retained in its general form the wording of the 
paragraph on representation in the House of Representatives should be altered 
so as not to prejudice the status of the District's representation by use of the 
title of Delegate, which has had in Federal usage the meaning of a nonvoting 
spokesman of a Federal Territory. If that is all the District is to have, there 
is no need to authorize it in a constitntional amendment, as such Delegates are 
not constitutionally Members of the House, and Congress can give the District 
one or more of them by ordinary legislation (as it did for two Congresses 
under the act of 1871). While the proposed amendment would allow Congress 
to give the District's Delegates as full powers as Representatives, there would 
still be a discriminatory note in the use of the Delegate title 

Furthermore the powers, privileges, qualifications, ete., of Representatives 
and of Senators are specified in the Constitution, and all persons having status 
as constitutional Members of either House should have equal standing on these 
points, with no second-class Members Some of the joint resolutions of the 
1940's, while not specifying any titles for the Members from the District, con- 
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tained the unfortunate phraseology, “in such numbers and with such powers 
as the Congress shall determine.” I think the phrase I have italicized was 
prompted first by the question of the District representation’s status in the 
voting in the rare event of a presidential election thrown into the House for 
decision, but even if any special provision needs to be made about that, it 
should not be so broad as to affect the ordinary powers of individual Members. 
Congress does have some discretion over the determining of numbers of Repre- 
sentatives, including whether any at all (under the power to admit new States), 
but the control of either House over Members constitutionally admitted (even 
those from a non-State area such as the District) should continue to be only 
of the sorts now prescribed in section V of article I of the Constitution. 

It should be possible, even this late in the session, to bypass the controversial 
details in House Joint Resolution 529 and Senate Joint Resolution 138 by substi- 
tuting the simpler and yet more adequate type of amendment like that of Rep- 
resentative Sumners in 1930. Even if there were a year’s delay, the permanent 
benefit would be worth it There would still be time for the States to ratify 
the amendment to be effective for the presidential election of 1964; and while 
missing the considerable number of odd-year biennial sessions of State legis- 
latures in 1961 might delay the effective date of congressional votes for the 
District, Congress could meanwhile make a start by giving the District one or 
more Delegates of the nonvoting type and gain a little experience which might 
be helpful in drafting subsequent legislation for the fuller representation which 
the amendment would allow. 

Sincerely yours, 
GeorGE W. HopGKINs. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I am Elwood Davis and chairman of 
this Citizens Joint Committee. If we didn't express our apprec 1a- 
tion to you and the members of your committee, and especli ally the 
fine sple ndid turnout that has been present not only from the me »mbers 
of this subcommittee but in having Mr. Libonati here, we do appre- 
ciate the hearings and we hope that we have been able to give you some 
of the facts that will aid you gentlemen in making the decision and 
making possible this vote for President and Vice P resident, and Dele- 
gates 1n the House of Representat lives, 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, 

The committee will now adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 11:56 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned. ) 





